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EKESENT  CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA. 

In  the  February  number  of  this  Review  the  writer  attempted 
to  explain  the  growing  anarchy  in  India,  and  to  suggest  the 
measures  necessary  to  cope  with  it.  These  were  simple  enough, 
viz.,  the  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  small  but 
dangerous  revolutionary  section,  and  the  support  by  Government 
of  its  officers  and  loyal  adherents.  Those  measures  are  still  far 
from  realisation. 

The  last  half-year  has  witnessed  remarkable  developments. 
The  foundations  of  a  system  of  responsible  government  within  the 
Empire  have  been  laid  for  the  first  time  in  India’s  long  history. 
Side  by  side,  the  anarchic  or  revolutionary  movement,  which  the 
reforms  were  exjjected  to  eradicate,  has  grown  in  volume  and 
violence,  ^^ether  in  the  form  of  a  direct  attempt  to  oust  British 
authority  by  force  with  foreign  aid,  or  of  its  gradual  subversion 
by  the  more  insidious  methods  of  non-co-operation.  The  Ali 
brothers  are,  or  were  till  recently,  the  chief  movers  in  the  former 
scheme.  Gandhi  is  the  high  priest  of  the  latter ;  but  he  also 
commands  the  services  of  the  Ali  brothers.  The  constitutional 
and  revolutionary  movements  react  on  one  another,  and  the 
present  article  is  an  attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon  them. 

The  materials  for  this  purpose  are  becoming  more  ample ;  for 
we  have  now  some  information  in  regard  to  the  elections  to  the 
new  Councils,  their  composition,  their  attitude  to  the  Executive, 
the  Ministers  selected  by  the  Provincial  Governors  to  represent 
the  majority  in  the  Councils,  the  policy  of  the  new  Provincial 
and  Central  Governments,  and  the  influence  of  that  policy  on 
the  various  sections  of  the  population  and  on  the  services. 

I.  Elections  to  the  Councils. 

The  provinces  to  which  the  reforms  apply  have  a  population 
of  about  240  millions.  The  number  of  registered  voters  is  roughly 
millions,  or  one  voter  to  every  forty-five  persons.  The  number 
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who  ciime  to  the  poll  I'or  the  provincial  elections  was  l,365,0Uu— 
one-fourth  of  the  electorate,  or  about  one  in  175  of  the  population. 

This  is  but  a  slender  basis  on  which  to  build  a  democratic  repre¬ 
sentative  system.  If  we  take  the  figures  for  the  Indian  Legis- 
lative  Assembly,  which  claims  to  speak  for  the  240,000,000  of 
British  India,  the  results  are  much  w'orse.  The  number  of  quali¬ 
fied  voters  is  910,000,  or  about  one  in  266  of  the  population. 

But  only  180,000,  or  one-fifth  of  the  electors,  took  the  trouble  to 
vote.  These  represent  less  than  one  in  1,300  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  The  significance  of  the  figures  will  be  more  apparent  if 
we  apply  the  same  proportions  to  the  British  Parliament.  It 
would  then  represent  only  some  33,000  actual  votes,  about  as  many 
as  are  cast  in  a  single  large  constituency,  such  as  Shoreditch  or 
Croydon. 

The  Council  of  State,  or  Senate  of  India,  has  thirty-four  elected 
members ;  the  total  number  of  voters  is  about  18,000,  but  less 
than  8,000  cast  their  votes. 

Those  figures  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  there  is  so  much 
loose  talk  of  the  voice  of  the  people  of  India,  of  the  democratic 
basis  of  the  new  administration,  etc.  The  forms  may  be  demo¬ 
cratic,  but  the  substance  is  not ;  for  the  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Councils  represent  the  voices  of  less  than  1  per  cent., 
and  those  of  the  Central  Assembly  less  than  one-tenth  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  The  great  masses,  who  for  many  years  to 
come  will  be  debarred  from  the  electoral  franchise,  will  continue 
to  look  to  the  British  Government  to  protect  their  interests ;  and, 
if  that  fails  them,  they  will  turn  to  false  prophets  or  fall  a  prey 
to  revolutionary  or  anarchist  propaganda.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  serious  indications  that  they  are  doing  so. 

The  situation  cannot  be  remedied  by  a  hasty  extension  of  the 
franchise.  The  vast  majority  of  those  who  already  have  the  vote 
show  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  while  only  6  per  cent.  ^ 
of  the  total  population  is  literate,  there  must  be  a  natural  lack  , 
of  interest  in  politics  and  of  capacity  to  take  part  in  them.  Prob-  ^ 

ably  two-thirds  of  the  existing  five  million  voters  are  illiterate,  and  ^ 

the  reports  of  the  recent  elections  show  the  difficulties  the  re-  | 
turning  officers  had  to  contend  with.  , 

Thus  in  Bombay,  the  most  enlightened  city  of  India,  when  it  j, 
was  found  impossible  to  make  the  voters  remember  even  the  ^ 

names  of  the  candidates,  the  latter  w^ere  represented  by  some  ^ 

familiar  emblem,  such  as  a  motor-car,  a  plough,  or  a  goat,  and  ^ 
the  voters  w'ere  then  asked  to  select  the  emblem  of  their  choice! 

One  cannot  expect  a  high  standard  of  electoral  intelligence  at  ^ 
the  start,  but  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  repeat  the  con- 
ventional  official  view  that  the  results  of  the  elections  were  highly 
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satisfactory,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  true  facts  should  not  be 
disguised  from  those  who  agreed  to  the  introduction  of  the  reforms 
on  the  assurance  that  the  peoples  of  India  w^ere  eager  for,  and 
capable  of  working,  an  up-to-date  democratic  Government. 
Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  it  is  clear  that  so  far  the 
system  has  taken  no  root  among  the  masses, 

II.  The  New  Councils. 

The  elected  representatives  now  form  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
Provincial  Councils  and  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  safeguards,  those  bodies  have  complete  control  of 
legislation  and  finance,  as  well  as  of  the  transferred  subjects, 
education,  public  health,  public  works,  local  government,  excise, 
industries,  agriculture,  etc.,  in  the  provinces.  These  Pepartments 
are  administered  by  Ministers  selected  by  the  Governor  from  the 
elected  members,  and  supposed  to  hold  office  during  his  pleasure 
and  while  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Council,  The  new 
Councils  contain  no  representatives  of  Gandhi’s  revolutionary  or 
non-co-operation  movement,  as  those  held  aloof  from  the  elections, 
and  that  fact  contributes  for  the  'present  to  smooth  working.  But 
the  Councils  are,  to  an  extent  which  varies  in  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  influenced  by  the  extremists  outside. 

The  new  members  represent  chiefly  the  politically  minded 
classes  trained  to  agitation.  They  are  still  tempted  to  adhere  to 
the  old  Congress  policy  of  embarrassing  Government,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  opposing  as  “  repressive  ”  measures  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  though  that  is  a  matter  excluded  from  their 
control. 

A  few  instances  of  this  tendency  may  be  quoted.  The  Punjab 
and  Bengal  Councils  refused  to  pass  the  vote  for  the  Publicity 
Department,  which  is  endeavouring  to  counteract  Bolshevist  and 
revolutionary  propaganda  and  unfounded  attacks  on  Government 
and  its  officers.  The  Punjab  Council,  by  a  majority  of  56  to 
13  votes,  remitted  the  fine  of  17  lakhs  imposed  on  the  city  of 
Amritsar  to  compensate  the  heirs  of  the  five  Europeans  who  were 
brutally  murdered  there  in  the  rebellion  of  1919,  the  lady  doctor 
who  was  left  for  dead  by  the  mob,  and  the  banks,  railways,  and 
missionary  institutions,  whose  properties  were  robbed  and  burned. 
The  result  is  that  an  innocent  province  has  been  saddled  with 
the  indemnity  very  properly  assessed  on  a  guilty  town.  As  aptly 
remarked  by  the  Lahore  English  newspaper,  the  Council, 
terrorised  by  the  extremists,  signalised  its  accession  to  power  by 
a  discrimination  in  favour  of  lawlessness,  and  all  communities 
hereafter  guilty  of  disorder  will  believe  that  they  can  similarly 
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exempt  themselves  from  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds.  It  ig 
significant  of  the  attitude  of  the  “popular  ”  party  towards  freedom 
of  the  Press  that,  after  the  above  comments  appeared,  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  was  made  by  a  strong  section  in  the  Council  to 
exclude  from  all  official  or  aided  institutions  the  newspaper  which 
had  been  rash  enough  to  speak  the  truth. 

The  Bengal  Council  reduced  the  grant  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  badly  paid  police  force  by  23  lakhs,  by  what 
was  characterised  by  the  member  in  charge  as  “one  of  the  most 
irresponsible  resolutions  ever  heard  in  this  Council.”  Subse¬ 
quently,  when  it  was  made  clear  to  them  that  the  Governor  would 
restore  the  vote  by  the  exercise  of  his  power  of  veto,  the  Council 
were  wise  enough  to  reconsider  their  action. 

The  Madras  Council  refused  to  sanction  the  grant  for  complet¬ 
ing  certain  sawmills  in  course  of  erection  by  the  Forest  Depart¬ 
ment  and  intended  to  provide  timber  at  reasonable  rates,  appar¬ 
ently  on  the  ground  that  the  enterprise  was  to  be  under  European 
management.  The  Governor  restored  the  provision,  as  forests  are 
not  a  “transferred  ”  subject ;  but  some  of  the  members  have  issued 
a  protest  against  his  action.  The  Council  of  the  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces  rejected  the  vote  for  police  buildings. 

Even  in  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  a  similar  tendency 
is  visible.  One  of  the  first  motions  was  that  all  those  still  im¬ 
prisoned  under  decisions  of  the  martial  law  tribunals  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  rebellion  of  1919,  including  many  acts  of  murder, 
arson,  and  robbery,  should  be  pardoned  (1,700  out  of  1,786  having 
already  been  released).  Another  member  proposed  the  release  of 
the  Hindus  convicted  of  the  murder  and  burning,  in  circumstances 
of  atrocious  cruelty,  of  some  eighteen  Mahomedans  in  the  Katar- 
pur  religious  riot  of  1919.  Doubtless  the  eagerness  shown  by 
the  authorities  in  the  last  two  years  to  pardon  and  whitewash 
criminals  inspired  those  motions;  but  the  good  sense  of  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  led  to  their  withdrawal. 

The  propaganda  of  Gandhi  and  the  Ali  brothers  has  within  the 
last  two  years  led  to  serious  outbreaks  of  violence  and  even 
rebellion,  which  have  only  been  suppressed  by  the  police  or  troops 
having  recourse  to  firearms.  Under  the  existing  law  the  officer 
in  command  must,  if  possible,  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  nearest 
magistrate  before  opening  fire.  One  of  the  most  able  and 
respected  members  of  the  Council  of  State  moved,  inter  alia 

(1)  That  before  resorting  to  firearms,  the  magistrate  or  civil 
or  military  officer  responsible  shall  read  or  cause  to  be  read  a  pro¬ 
clamation  in  English  and  vernacular  similar  to  that  contained 
in  the  English  Riot  Act. 

(2)  Firearms  shall  not  be  used  for  one  hour  after  such  pro- 
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clamation  has  been  read,  unless  in  the  meantime  the  assembly 
or  crowd  actually  causes  serious  damage  to  person  or  property. 

The  mover  said  his  desire  was  to  place  the  Indian  law  on  a 
footing  with  the  “magnificent  English  law.”  That  might  be 
desirable  if  an  Indian  mob,  which,  maddened  with  race-hatred 
or  fanatical  fury,  burned  alive  its  victims,  British  and  Indian,  at 
Amritsar  and  Viramgaon  in  1919  and  at  Malegaon  in  1921,  were 
similar  to  an  English  mob,  which  rarely  loses  its  tradition  of 
respect  for  the  law.  The  acceptance  of  the  proposals  would  pre¬ 
vent  disorder  being  nipped  in  the  bud  and,  as  recent  experience 
shows,  give  the  riot  a  chance  of  developing  into  an  orgy  of  in¬ 
human  outrages  and  even  into  a  rebellion.  But  it  needed  all  the 
arguments  of  Government  and  the  solid  vote  of  its  followers  in 
the  Council,  in  which,  fortunately,  it  possesses  a  majority,  to 
secure  the  rejection  of  these  dangerous  proposals. 

A  similar  lack  of  responsibility  is  shown  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  were  carried  by  a  large  majority 
against  the  Government,  that  one-fourth  of  the  posts  in  the 
Superior  Civil  Service  be  at  once  reserved  for  members  of 
the  lower  services,  and  that  one-fourth  of  the  commissions  in  the 
Army  be  set  apart  for  Indians.  It  was  vainly  pointed  out  that 
in  both  cases  sufficient  men  with  the  necessary  qualifications 
would  not  for  a  long  time  be  forthcoming.  The  resolutions  of 
the  Assembly  conferring  on  members  the  title  of  “Honourable,” 
and  increasing  the  daily  allowance  fixed  by  Government,  may  be 
passed  over  wdth  the  comment  that  they  savour  rather  of  privilege 
than  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  which  we  have  been  summoning 
from  the  vasty  deeps  of  India,  but  which  does  not  as  yet  exist. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  dwell  on  these  early  efforts  of  the  Coun¬ 
cils,  were  it  not  that  the  premature  panegyrics  recently  bestowed 
on  them  in  India  and  England  may  blind  the  public  to  tendencies 
which  need  regulation  and  control.  Our  Government  in  India  has 
not  always  realised  in  recent  years  that  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  320  millions  of  people  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
skilful  manipulation  of  these  still  immature  and  imperfectly 
representative  bodies.  Mr.  Perceval  Landon,  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  sympathetic  of  observers,  concludes  an  article  on  the 
new  Councils  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  July  16th  with  these  very 
apt  sentences  :  “The  even  balance  has  still  to  be  maintained  by 
ns ;  of  order  and  justice  we  must  still  be  the  servants  and  ministers. 
The  work  can  as  yet  be  entrusted  to  no  other  hand  but  ours.” 

III.  The  New  Indian  Ministers. 

There  are  many  sound  and  loyal  elements  in  the  Councils, 
sspecially  among  the  rural  representatives.  But  these  are  at  a 
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disadvantage  in  the  {X)litical  arena  as  compared  with  the  town 
politician,  who  has  control  of  the  Press,  the  platform,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  rural  masses,  of  the  Government  as  well.  For 
some  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  instead  of  supporting  and 
encouraging  those — and  there  are  many  such  with  a  fine  record 
of  service  to  Government  and  the  community — who  stand  for 
the  interests  of  the  rural  population,  have  selected  as  Ministers 
not  those  best  qualified  to  represent  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  but  those  who  were  likely  to  give  most  trouble  in  o{)posi- 
tion.  This  is  a  political  device  not  unknown  in  advanced  political 
communities,  but  it  is  an  unworthy  one ;  and  its  adoption  in 
India,  where  Government  has  hitherto  had  the  reputation  of  fair 
and  honourable  dealing,  is  a  sign  of  the  moral  deterioration  which 
party  politics  bring  in  their  train.  This  new  departure  his 
lowered  our  good  name  and  reduced  our  friends  to  despair, 
Indians,  like  all  Orientals,  are  quick  to  read  the  minds  of  those 
in  authority. 

Lajpat  Eai,  the  notorious  extremist,  speaking  at  Simla  on  ‘ 
May  15th  in  Gandhi’s  presence,  after  Gandhi’s  interviews  with 
the  new  Viceroy,  said  that  the  country  would  not  accept  a 
Reading-Gandhi  compromise  unless  it  conceded  the  principle  of 
non-co-operation,  atid  would  not  follow  even  Gandhi  if  he  did 
not  stand  for  Swaraj.  He  warned  his  audience  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  try  to  buy  over  their  leading  opponents,  and  failing 
that  would  threaten  them  with  their  powers.  There  is  something 
to  support  the  first  allegation ;  but  Goverhment  had  done  little 
up  to  May  15th  to  suggest  that  it  would  have  recourse  to  the 
alternative  course. 

An  examination  of  the  lists  of  Ministers  selected  shows  that, 
though,  in  the  words  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  report,  “the 
rural  masses  (226  millions  out  of  244  millions)  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  country,”  and  thodgh  these  classes  can  claim 
almost  exclusive  credit  for  India’s  military  support  in  the  Great 
War,  and  elect  the  majority  of  representatives  in  the  new  Coun¬ 
cils,  hardly  a  single  Minister  in  the  northern  provinces,  where 
their  predominance  is  most  marked,  is  a  genuine  rural  repre¬ 
sentative.  Among  ihe  two  dozen  new  Indian  Ministers  and 
Members  of  Council,  there  is  hardly  one  who  stands  out  for  coil- 
Spicuous  War  service.  The  lawyer,  the  journalist  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politician  have  been  selected  for  the  government  of  the 
Empire  Which  the  rural  classes  maintain  by  their  labour,  their 
loyalty  and  their  life-blood.  The  inevitable  result  of  thus  neglect¬ 
ing  the  claims  of  the  loyal  majority  is  to  embitter  them  and  drive 
them  into  opposition  to  Government  as  the  only  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  due  recoghition.  Surely  we  are  pfl-yihg  too  dear  a  price  fot 
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the  policy  of  disarming  our  critics  and  conciliating  our  enemies 
when  it  involves  the  sacrifice  of  our  friends.  No  wise  Govern¬ 
ment  should  lay  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  the  friend  of 
its  enemies  and  the  enemy  of  its  friends. 

IV.  Working  of  the  New  Provincial  Governments. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  offer  any  definite  opinions  on  the 
working  of  the  new  system  of  administration.  But  whatever 
merits  it  may  disclose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  com¬ 
plicated,  cumbrous,  costly,  slow  to  decide,  still  slower  to  act.  A 
province  such  as  the  Punjab  had  hitherto  been  administered  by 
a  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  three  Secretaries  and  the  ordinary 
departmental  staffs.  It  has  now  a  Governor,  two  Executive  Coun¬ 
cillors  (one  British,  one  Indian,  each  on  a  salary  of  Es.60,0()0 
per  annum)  as  his  colleagues  for  the  administration  of  the 
“reserved  ”  subjects,  and  tw^o  Indian  Ministers,  each  on  a  salary 
of  Rs.60,000,  to  deal  with  the  “transferred”  subjects.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  the  hierarchy  entails  a  considerable  increase  in  Secre¬ 
taries  to  Government  or  to  Ministers,  secretarial  establishments, 
and  paid  Council  Secretaries,  selected  from  the  Council ;  in  fact, 
an  enormous  addition  to  that  “  bureaucracy  ”  which  Indian 
politicians  so  freely  condemn  when  it  is  British.  In  other  pro¬ 
vinces  the  increase  in  staff  and  expenditure  is  even  greater ;  for 
the  three  Presidencies  have  each  three  Indian  Ministers  as  well 
as  three  Members  of  the  Executive  Council.  One  of  the  Presi¬ 
dencies,  which  a  few  years  ago  had  three  Secretaries  to  Govern¬ 
ment  and  three  Under- Secretaries,  now  rejoices  in  ten  Secre¬ 
taries  and  nine  Deputy  and  Under-Secretaries !  The  best  officers 
in  the  service  are  being  withdrawn  from  useful  work  in  the 
districts  to  assist  the  new  Ministers  and  swell  the  enormous  reams 
of  writing  which  the  new  system  entails.  The  administrative 
machine  is  not  only  cumbrous  and  complicated,  but  also  top- 
heavy,  and  if  it  goes  on  growing  as  at  present,  its  own  weight 
will  cause  it  to  collapse.  There  is  obvious  scope  for  an  “anti- 
waste”  party  in  Indian  politics;  but  so  far  it  has  only  shown 
itself  active  in  cutting  down  the  Army  in  India,  at  a  time  when 
both  the  external  and  internal  situations  are  most  menacing.  The 
rapid  multiplication  of  highly  paid  civil  posts  is  popular  with 
Indian  politicians,  for  whom  it  provides  increased  opportunities 
of  power,  place  and  patronage.  Government,  however,  exists  for 
the  benefit,  not  of  any  single  class,  but  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Those  obvious  tests  do  not  seem  to  have  been  adequately 
considered  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  Reform  Scheme. 

Their  main  thought  was  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  small 
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English-educated  class  (less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  population); 
they  appear  to  have  assumed  that  the  concessions  to  this  class 
would  smooth  the  task  of  Government  and  conduce  to  the  peace 
and  contentment  of  all  classes.  If  that  was  their  expectation, 
it  has  been  speedily  falsified.  All  accounts  from  India  agree  that 
ordinary  crime  and  official  corruption — the  two  evils  from  which 
the  masses  suffer  most  and  which  the  Administration  has  always 
to  contend  against — were  never  so  rampant.  The  reasons  are  that 
everyday  work  is  being  overlooked  by  Government  and  its  officers, 
wffio  are  preoccupied  with  politics.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
political  unrest,  which  has  never  been  more  serious  and  wide¬ 
spread  than  since  the  introduction  of  the  reforms.  The  new 
Councils  have  so  far  shown  but  little  capacity  to  help  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  dealing  with  a  situation  that  is  daily  becoming  more 
alarming  and  for  which  Government  itself  is  mainly  to  blame. 
Many  of  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  wished  well  to  the 
reforms,  though  they  objected  to  the  Diarchy,  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  give  them  a  good  start  by  steadily  enforcing  the  law 
against  sedition  and  thus  restoring  internal  peace  and  tranquillity 
before  devolving  responsibility  on  new  and  inexperienced  bodies. 
The  Government  of  India  deliberately  took  another  course.  In 
their  “extraordinary  ”  resolution  of  November  8th,  1920,  they  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  pious  hopes  that  the  efforts  of  “sane  and 
moderate”  men  wnuld  check  the  growth  of  the  non-co-operation 
movement.  This  was  an  amplification  of  the  policy  formulated 
by  Lord  Sinha  in  the  Lords’  debate  of  July  21st,  1920,  on  behalf 
of  the  India  Office.  “Do  not  interfere  too  hastily  or  too  violently 
with  an  agitation  of  this  nature ;  let  it  kill  itself,  as  in  time  it 
does.”  It  gave  the  Government  of  India  an  excuse  for  doing 
nothing,  and  they  left  the  task,  which  no  Government  has  a  right 
to  shirk,  to  the  new  Administrations.  It  is  one  which  the  Councils, 
with  their  tradition  of  opposition  to  all  measures  of  law  and  order 
as  savouring  of  “repression,”  and  their  fear  of  the  extremists,  are 


unwilling  to  face  squarely.  Instances  of  this  spirit  have  already 
been  quoted.  Others  may  be  cited  from  various  provinces.  The 
formation  in  the  Punjab  of  a  “popular”  Government,  including 
a  Hindu  Minister  whose  “popular”  sympathies  had  led  to  his 
being  convicted  for  a  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1919,  and  a  Sikh 
Executive  Councillor  in  sympathy  wdth  the  Sikh  reform  move¬ 
ment,  might  have  been  expected  to  strengthen  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  the  extremist  movement  of  that  province.  The 
new  Government  was  established  in  December,  1920.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1921,  a  dispute  between  the  orthodox  and  reforming  Sikhs 
led  to  the  slaughter  of  some  200  of  the  latter  by  the  former  at 
Nankana,  and  to  a  serious  outbreak  of  disorder  which  was  only 
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repressed  by  a  prompt  display  of  military  force.  All  this  took 
place  under  a  “popular”  Government;  but  the  outrage  was,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Gandhi  and  his  followers,  converted  into  another 
I  weapon  for  attacking  the  “satanic”  British  Government,  another 
argument  for  flinging  it  out  of  India. 

The  measure  introduped  by  the  Punjab  Government  to  deal 
with  the  Sikh  shrines  and  their  endowments  has  now  apparently 
heen  dropped,  and  those  who  took  forcible  possession  of  Nankana 
and  other  shrines  remain  in  possession — a  return  to  the  good  old 
times  when  “they  should  take  who  have  the  power,  and  they 
should  keep  who  can.” 

The  riots  and  murder  of  police  ofi&cers  at  Malegaon  in  Bom¬ 
bay  in  March,  the  fanatical  outbreaks  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
as  a  result  of  the  Khilafat  agitation  in  March  and  April,  the 
serious  agrarian  disturbances  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Bihar 
in  January  and  February,  the  rioting  and  loss  of  life  at  Nag- 
pore  in  February  and  March,  the  recent  disturbances  in  the 
Bengal  coalfields  and  Assam  tea-gardens  (both  aimed  against 
British  enterprises),  the  sinister  outbreak  at  Aligarh  in  July 
—all  of  these  grave  instances  of  lawlessness,  in  districts  hitherto 
most  law-abiding,  have  followed  close  upon  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  and  popular  Governments. 

The  relaxation  of  authority  which  has  been  so  notorious  in  the 
last  four  years,  and  to  which  the  Central  Government  formally 
committed  itself  by  its  resolution  of  November  last,  is  mainly 
responsible  for  this  widespread  lawlessness.  It  is  now  the  direct 
result  of  the  anti-British  propaganda  of  Gandhi  and  the  Ali 
brothers.  The  efforts  of  the  “sane  and  moderate  citizens”  on 
which  Government  relied,  as  illustrated  by  the  actions  of  the 
new  Councils  and  Ministers,  have  so  far  been  powerless  to  repress 
the  outbreaks  or  to  remove  their  causes.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  vigorously  and  impartially  enforcing  the  law.  There  are  recent 
indications  that  the  Provincial  Governments  are  now  beginning 
to  realise  this ;  and  the  new  Viceroy  in  his  first  public  utterance 
at  Bombay  laid  it  down  as  a  cardinal  principle  that  justice  in  the 
widest  sense  “above  all  must  be  regardless  of  distinctions  and 
rigorously  impartial.”  But  the  serious  disorders  which  have 
attended  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  fomenters  of 
sedition  within  the  last  few  weeks  at  Aligarh  and  Calcutta  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  recover  lost  ground. 

V.  Working  of  the  Diarchy, 

The  reports  so  far  received  from  India  indicate  that  in  many 
cases  the  Provincial  Governors  are  finding  it  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  the  “Diarchy,”  or  artificial  division  of  the  functions  of 
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Government  between  the  official  and  popular  Governments,  and 
in  practice  are  combining  the  two  into  a  unitary  Government 
dealing  with  both  transferred  and  reserved  subjects.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  scheme  proposed  in  1919  by  the  majority  (seven  out  of 
nine)  of  local  Governments ;  but  it  was  overruled  at  the  time  by 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  politicians  at  home  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  blessed  theory  of  “responsibility.”  How  slenda- 
is  the  foundation  of  that  “  responsibility  ”  to  which  so  much  has 
been  sacrificed  has  already  been  shown.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that,  on  the  first  contact  with  reality^  the  theories  of  the 
politicians,  and  of  the  publicists  with  a  “little  knowledge”  who 
inspired  them,  have  had  to  give  way  to  the  experience  of  the 
administrators.  The  association  of  the  Executive  Council  with 
the  Ministers  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  both.  Indeed, 
the  Joint  Select  Committee  emphasised  the  need  of  such 
association.  The  local  Governments,  however,  contemplated  an 
equal  number  of  British  and  Indian  members  in  the  Executive 
Councils  and  no  separate  Ministers,  while  the  present  system 
gives  the  Indian  element  a  preponderance  in  the  combined 
Administration  of  two  or  three  to  one  according  to  the  provinces. 
Many  Indians,  who  regard  “good  ”  government  as  more  important 
than  government  by  their  own  people,  think  that  the  Indianising 
process  has  been  too  rapid. 

Apparently  the  Ministers  themselves  incline  to  a  system  which 
assimilates  them  to  the  Executive  Councillors  and  lessens  their 
dependence  on  the  Legislative  Councils.  Certainly  they  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  resign  when  those  Councils  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  or  votes  adverse  to  the  Government.  If  challenged  on  this 
matter,  they  w’ould  doubtless  quote  in  justification  the  cases  of 
Ministers  in  “the  Mother  of  Parliaments,”  including  some  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  theory  of  ministerial  responsibility  in 
India,  who  are  slow  to  act  on  it  nearer  home.  Probably  a  working 
system  with  appropriate  conventions  will  be  evolved  in  time. 
Meantime  such  measure  of  success  as  the  new  constitutional 
system  has  attained  may  be  ascribed  to  the  discarding  in  practice 
of  the  “diarchy,”  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  keystone  of  the 
arch,  and  the  loyal  co-operation,  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
strain,  of  the  Services. 

VI.  Government  of  India. 

The  Central  Government  under  the  new  constitution  has  had  its 
functions  considerably  curtailed  owing  to  the  transfer  of  powers 
to  the  Provincial  Governments.  All  parties  admit  that  this  is  a 
wise  and  necessary  reform,  provided  that  the  Central  Government 
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still  retains  the  control  of  important  questions  of  policy  and 
ensures  that  the  Provincial  Governments  shall  conform  to  the 
same  broad  principles  in  their  administration.  In  the  government 
of  India  there  is,  therefore,  no  scope  or  logical  reason  for  the 
division  of  subjects  into  “transferred”  and  “reserved,”  and  it  is 
clearly  essential  that  the  Governor-General  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  Executive  Council  should  deliberate  and  act  as  a  single 
Government.  The  Governor-General  has  six  colleagues  in  his 
Executive  Council,  excluding  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is 
an  "extraordinary”  member.  The  Goverment  of  India  in  1919 
had  proposed  that  there  should  be  two  Indian  members  instead  of 
one ;  but  the  Joint  Committee,  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  raised  the  number  to  three.  The  alteration  might  have 
been  justified  if  it  was  employed  to  make  the  Council  more  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  different  shades  of  Indian  opinion.  But,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  who  desired  to  see  a  strong  and  representative 
Council,  all  three  Indian  members  have  been  selected  from  the 
lawyer  class.  The  Indian  aristocracy,  the  great  land-holders,  the 
industrial  magnates,  the  men  who  in  their  own  sphere  have  been 
accustomed  to  deal  with  big  issues  and  to  administer  great 
enterprises,  such  as  the  ex-Ministers  of  the  great  native  States, 
have  no  representation  in  the  Government  of  India.  Here,  too, 
one  sees  indications  of  the  desire  to  conciliate  the  professional 
politicians,  which  are  so  largely  recruited  from  the  lawyer  class, 
and  to  subordinate  the  best  interests  of  the  administration — the 
three  lawyers  administer  the  great  Departments  of  Law  and 
Justice,  Education  with  Local  Government,  Revenue  with  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Public  Works — to  political  considerations.  With 
Indians  who  are  not  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  it  has  long 
been  a  reproach  to  our  Government  that  it  has  imposed  on  India 
a  "Vakil  Raj  ”  (lawyers’  rule),  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  first 
bold  step  towards  so-called  “popular”  government  should  have 
further  strengthened  that  criticism.  Gandhi  has  not  been  slow  to 
use  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

One  would  expect,  however,  from  a  Government  in  which 
the  legal  element  is  so  predominant  (five  out  of  seven 
are  lawyers),  a  strong  determination  to  enforce  the  law  and 
uphold  the  British  principle  of  even-handed  justice.  That 
principle  has  been  our  greatest  title  to  tbe  respect  and 
goodwill  of  an  India  that  had  been  accustomed  to  see  justice 
prostituted  to  power,  place  and  privilege.  Unfortunately,  in 
ffcent  years  the  Government  of  India  have  shown  signs  of 
weakening  on  that  principle.  The  failure  to  prosecute  the  leaders 
of  the  present  seditious  movements — Gandhi,  the  Ali  brothers,  etc. 
-while  prosecuting  and  punishing  their  followers  for  less 
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serious  incitements  to  sedition  and  rebellion,  may  be  dictated  bv 
that  political  opportunism  which  is  used  to  cover  such  a  multitude 
of  things  otherwise  inexplicable.  But  it  has  done  infinite  harm 
to  our  good  name  and  seriously  impaired  our  authority.  The 
secret  of  the  influence  of  these  revolutionary  leaders  among  the 
multitude  is  the  common,  and  not  unjustifiable,  belief  that  the 
great  British  Government,  hitherto  credited  with  almost  super* 
human  power,  is  afraid  of  them.  When  Gandhi  openly  stig- 
matises  the  Government  as  “  Satanic,”  with  which  no  true  Indian 
should  have  any  dealings;  when  he  says  that  he  prefers  Bol¬ 
shevism  to  British  rule ;  that  he  contemplates  with  equanimity 
the  growing  anarchy  which  he  is  steadily  creating;  when  he 
speaks  of  the  projected  visit  of  the  Heir-Apparent  to  India  as 
‘‘an  insult  added  to  injury,”  and  calls  on  his  followers  to  show 
their  disapproval  of  it  in  ‘‘  an  unmistakable  manner  ”  ;  and  when  the 
Ali  brothers  say  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  help  the  Afghans 
to  invade  India  under  the  Jahad  banner,  the  people  of  India 
look  on  in  amazement  at  the  inaction  of  a  Government  which 
is  so  openly  challenged  and  defied.  The  prosecution  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  minor  offenders,  while  the  chief  culprits  are  allowed  to 
preach  sedition  broadcast,  seems  to  them  a  weak  and  cowardly 
proceeding.  In  these  circumstances  the  tardy  decision  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  prosecute  the  Ali  brothers  was  generally 
acclaimed.  But,  as  a  result  of  the  conferences  between  the  Vice¬ 
roy  and  Gandhi,  that  decision  has  been  suspended  on  the  Ali 
brothers  making  a  public  apology  for  ‘‘the  unnecessary  heat  of 
some  of  the  passages  of  those  speeches,”  which  they  have  the 
hardihood  to  declare  ‘‘were  never  intended  to  incite  to  violence.” 

In  announcing  that  in  view  of  this  apology  (which  the  Ali 
brothers  are  now  wriggling  out  of)  criminal  proceedings  have 
been  suspended,  the  Government  of  India  add  that  they  “desire 
to  make  it  plain  that  they  will  enforce  the  law  relating  to  offences 
against  the  State,  as  and  when  they  think  fit,  against  persons 
who  have  committed  breaches  of  it.”  The  announcement  would 
have  carried  more  weight  without  the  w’ords  italicised,  for  in  the 
case  of  deliberate  offences  against  the  State,  the  law  should  be 
enforced  against  aU  offenders  without  exc-eption  or  discrimination. 
The  chief  offenders  are  evidently  still  under  the  impression  that 
Government  is  afraid  to  bring  them  to  justice.  Gandhi,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Indian  Press  (Morning  Post,  June  27th),  after  the  above 
apology,  writes  :  ‘‘The  Ali  brothers,  like  me,  continue  wilfully  to 
break  the  law  of  sedition,  and  therefore  to  court  arrest.  Sooner  or 
later,  and  that  during  this  year,  if  we  can  carry  the  country  with 
us,  we  must  bring  about  a  situation  when  the  Government  must 
arrest  us  or  grant  the  people’s  demands.”  That  is  a  plain  chal- 
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I  igjjge,  and,  coupled  with  the  recent  declarations  of  the  Ali  brothers, 
\  (rives  the  impression  that  the  object  of  the  apology  was  only  to  gain 
I  time.  In  this  way  Gandhi  has  again  and  again  evaded  respon- 
I  sibility  and  baffled  the  authorities.  Small  wonder  that  the 
I  credulous  masses  credit  him  with  superhuman  powers!  One 
realises  the  enormous  difficulties  of  a  situation  which  has  arisen 
from  the  failure  of  Government  in  recent  years  to  enforce  the 
law  and  maintain  the  decisions  of  the  Judiciary.  But  it  can 

ionly  be  met  by  the  simple  policy  of  proinptly  enforcing  the  law. 
No  Government  can  refuse  Gandhi’s  repeated  challenge  without 
forfeiting  its  own  authority  and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It 
is  time  the  people  of  India  knew  who  governs  them — Gandhi  or 
His  Majesty’s  Government. 

VII.  The  Attitude  of  the  People. 

The  above  quotations  are  eloquent  of  the  arrogant  and  defiant 
spirit  of  the  extremist  leaders.  Not  only  do  they  openly  declare 
their  intention  to  make  British  rule  in  India  impossible,  and,  in 
the  words  of  Muhamad  Ali,  to  drive  out  (by  non -co-operative 
methods)  the  “British  thieves  by  the  same  aperture  by  which  they 
entered  India  as  thieves.”  They  also  seek  to  dictate  the  terras 
of  the  Turkish  settlement.  Various  Khilafat  Committees  have 
recently  passed  resolutions  inciting  to  mutiny.  They  advise  every 
Indian,  and  particularly  Indian  soldiers,  not  to  help  the  Imperial 
Government  in  the  event  of  hostilities  against  Angora.  Mean¬ 
time  the  gospel  of  race-hatred  is  being  steadily  preached  among 

Iail  classes  with  disastrous  results,  of  which  the  British  public 
hears  little.  The  officers  of  Government,  from  the  highest  down, 
are  regularly  obstructed  and  insulted  in  public ;  the  masses, 
hitherto  loyal  and  courteous,  are  being  embittered  against  the 
hated  foreigner,  whether  official  of  non-official ;  shops  are  shut  iu 
protest  when  they  appear  on  tour,  supplies  refused,  transport 
facilities  withheld.  In  many  parts  of  India  the  district  officer, 
on  whose  vigilant  watch  over  his  subordinates,  maintained  by 
constant  touring,  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  largely  turns, 
is  unable  to  move  outside  headquarters.  Isolated  Europeans  in 
remote  stations  are  living  in  constant  fear  of  attack ;  their  ser¬ 
vants  are  intimidated  into  deserting  them ,  their  property  is  raided 
or  burned.  A  few'  days  ago  the  India  Office  announced  that  in 
the  United  Provinces  250,000  acres  of  valuable  forest  have  been 
burnt  by  local  incendiaries,  incited  by  non-co-operation  agents,  as 
a  direct  challenge  to  Government  to  relax  control  of  the  forests. 

Under  the  name  of  non-co-operation  a  determined  effort  is  being 
made  to  reduce  the  European  population  to  the  position  of  a  be- 
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leaguered  garrison  in  an  enemy  country.  A  Calcutta  telegram  o( 
June  27th  shows  that  the  European  Association  in  India— a  body 
slow  to  show  signs  of  alarm  or  embarrass  Government — has  publicly 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Government  to  “the  feeling  of 
insecurity  existing  among  Europeans,”  and  asks  that  “steps  be 
taken  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  law-abiding  Europeins 
and  Indians,  and  to  establish  law  and  order  so  that  boycott  by  in- 
timidation  may  become  impossible.”  Among  Indians,  “sane  and 
•  reasonable  citizens,”  who  are  still  a  vast  majority,  deplore  this 
mad  policy,  which  can  only  end  in  driving  out  of  India  the  two 
things  still  most  necessary  for  its  progress — British  brains  and 
British  capital ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  resolute  action  by  Govern¬ 
ment  against  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  they  naturally  hesitate 
to  imperil  their  own  safety  and  interests  by  openly  opposing  it. 
Oriental  peoples  always  look  to  Government  to  assert  its  own 
authority ;  and  in  India  they  have  seen  that  Government  is  more 
anxious  to  win  over  the  extremist  agitators  than  to  support  its 
loyal  servants  and  friends.  As  the  European  Association  points  ^ 
out,  the  position  lias  arisen  because  the  Government  “considers 
that  a  reform  scheme  which  holds  anything  savouring  of  repression 
must  be  avoided,”  forgetting  that  the  very  basis  of  law  is  “re¬ 
pression” — of  the  law-breaker. 

VIII.  The  Services  and  the  Masses. 

An  acute  observer,  who  visits  India  yearly  in  the  course  of 
business,  remarked  to  the  writer,  on  his  return  a  few  months  ago, 
that  what  impressed  him  most  in  India  was  the  extreme  loyalty 
shown  by  the  British  members  of  the  Services  to  a  Government 
which  took  that  loyalty  for  granted  and  did  so  little  in  return. 
That  was  a  tribute  of  which  the  Services  may  well  be  proud. 
But  it  is  dangerous  to  strain  men’s  loyalty  too  far,  and  it  is  clear 
to  anyone  in  touch  with  India  to-day,  or  who  reads  the  letters 
now  appearing  daily  in  the  Anglo-Indian  Press,  that  the  loyalty 
of  the  Services  is  being  strained  almost  to  breaking  point.  The 
persecution  to  which  the  ofi&cers  who  took  an  active  though  sub¬ 
ordinate  part  in  suppressing  the  Punjab  rebellion  (General  Dyer’s 
case  is  not  referred  to,  for  he  secured  a  hearing  in  Parliament 
and  the  Press)  have  been  and  still  are  being  subjected,  in  order 
to  placate  the  extremists  who  brought  about  the  rebellion  but  have 
since  been  pardoned,  is  a  standing  object-lesson  to  the  Services 
and  the  people  of  India.  The  history  of  that  affair,  for  which  the 
India  Office  is  mainly  responsible,  has  still  to  be  written.  The 
disastrous  results  will  more  fully  appear  when  Government  again 
has  to  call  on  its  officers  to  deal  with  a  similar  crisis,  and  perhaps 
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again  gives  them  assurances  of  its  “full  countenance  and  support,” 
as  it  did  in  April,  1919. 

Apart  from  those  individual  cases,  there  is  a  general  feeling  of 
bitterness  that  the  promises  held  out  to  the  Services  in  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Indian  Eeforms  are  not  being  fulfilled 
by  those  in  authority.  The  Joint  Committee,  in  Clause  36  of  their 
report,  put  it  on  record  that  those  Services  “have  deserved  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  Empire,”  and  that  their 
position  in  working  the  new  constitutions  in  the  provinces  will 
be  difficult.  They  concluded  with  this  distinct  assurance  :  “If 
there  are  members  of  the  Service  whose  doubts  as  to  the  changes 
to  be  made  are  so  deeply  rooted  that  they  feel  they  cannot  use¬ 
fully  endeavour  to  take  part  in  them,  then  the  Committee  think 
it  would  only  be  fair  to  these  officers  that  they  should  be  offered 
an  equivalent  career  elsewhere — or,  in  the  last  resort,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  on  such  pension  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  may  consider  suitable  to  their  period  of  service.” 
This  proposal  was  the  very  minimum  consistent  with  justice.  It 
is  not  generous,  by  comparison  with  what  has  been  sanctioned 
for  officials  similarly  placed  in  the  new  Government  of  Ireland 
Act,  and  what  is  suggested  in  the  Milner  Eeport  for  British 
officers  in  the  Egyptian  Service.  But  officers  who  feel  they  cannot 
usefully  take  part  in  the  new  scheme  and  have  asked  for  propor¬ 
tionate  pensions,  have  been  told  that  no  general  scale  will  be 
laid  down,  and  that  the  application  will  not  be  considered  unless 
and  until  it  has  been  made  clear  to  the  Government  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  actual  practice  that  the  applicant  cannot 
usefully  serve  the  new  regime.  This  compels  men  to  render 
unwilling  service — a  position  intolerable  for  them,  and  bad  for 
the  administration — or  to  prove  themselves  unfit.  It  is  cruel  to 
treat  loyal  servants  in  this  way,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Parliament, 
when  the  question  is  raised  there,  will  see  that  its  pledges  are 
made  good  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter. 

The  British  elements  in  the  Indian  Services  who  loyally 
accepted  the  new  conditions  are  now  equally  dissatisfied.  The 
authors  of  the  Eeform  Scheme  have  been  as  successful  in  dis¬ 
turbing  their  “  placid  contentment  ”  as  that  of  the  Indian 
masses ;  but  can  hardly  claim  that  it  is  for  their  benefit.  Their 
position  is  stated  with  precision  and  force  in  the  accompanying 
extract  from  an  article  in  the  Pioneer  Mail  of  May  20th,  the 
leading  journal  in  Northern  India  and  one  which  has  steadily 
Supported  the  Eeform  Scheme  : — 

“As  matters  stand  at  present  there  seems  grave  risk  lest  this 
(British)  personnel  should  leave  the  country  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  opportunity.  Anxiety  as  to  their  future  position,  anxiety 
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as  to  the  security  of  their  pensions,  anxiety  as  to  the  conditions 
amid  which  their  work  will  be  carried  on,"  combine  with  the 
present  campaign  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation  to  fill  all 
thoughtful  officers  with  the  gravest  misgivings.  We  are  not 
speaking  here  of  those  officials,  few  in  number  as  we  believe 
them  to  be,  who  feel  themselves  unable  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  new  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government.  We  have  in  mind 
that  vast  majority  of  officers  who  accept  with  cheerful  loyalty  the 
policy  now  being  put  into  operation.  Such  men  are  filled  with 
surprise  and  dismay  at  the  hostility  now  being  manifested  towards 

them.  The  fact  that  this  hostility  emanates  merely  from  an 
irresponsible  section  of  the  community  is  little  consolation.  At 
least  it  is  never  offset  by  the  pronouncements  of  responsible 
Indian  leaders.  No  conscientious  public  servant  can  expect  to 
discharge  his  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner  if  he  is  made  to 
feel  that  his  presence  is  a  plague  spot  u^wn  the  locality  where 
he  happens  to  reside ;  if  those  brought  into  contact  with  him  are 
accused  by  their  fellow’s  of  treachery ;  if  he  is  avoided  and  boy¬ 
cotted  by  those  in  whose  interests  he  is  working.  What  wonder, 

then,  that  many  European  officers  are  at  present  whole-heartedly 
desirous  of  leaving  a  country  that  seems  to  have  so  little  use 
for  them? 

»  «  »  »  • 

“There  are  plenty  of  w’olves  who  are  anxious  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  old  road  from  the  North  remains.  While  the  (British) 
watchdog  stands  on  guard,  the  wolves  only  snarl.  But  perhaps 
India  will  tame  the  wolves  w’ith  the  ‘  cbarkha  ’  (Gandhi’s  spinning  ! 
wheel).” 

In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Indian  Reforms  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Earl  Curzon  emphasised,  inter  alia  : — 

(1)  That  nothing  should  be  done  to  weaken  the  protection  given 
by  the  British  Raj  to  the  vast  multitudes  to  whom  the  franchise 
and  the  vote  mean  nothing. 

(2)  That  there  should  be  no  lowering  of  the  standard  of  the 
Civil  Services,  whose  work  in  the  past  has  enabled  India  to  take 
the  place  she  now’  occupies  in  the  Empire  and  the  world. 

These  two  principles  are  inter-dependent.  The  welfare  of  the 
masses  must  for  generations  to  come  depend  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  Services.  The  present  policy  is  to  convert  a  body  of  first-rate 
administrators  into  third-rate  politicians.  Efficiency  is  rapidly 
deteriorating,  and  the  welfare  of  the  masses  is  consequently 
suffering.  The  deterioration  will  be  more  rapid  if,  as  foreshadowed 
in  the  above  quotation,  men  are  being  driven  prematurely  out  of 
the  Services,  and  British  recruits  of  the  same  character  and  high 
ideals  are  not  forthcoming — and  it  is  already  certain  that  they 
will  not  be — to  take  their  place.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of 
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the  Indian  extremists  to  squeeze  or  starve  the  British  members 
of  the  Services  out  of  India.  There  is  now  a  real  danger  of  their 
being  starved  out  of  their  own  land.  Officers  who  have  returned 
home  after  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  India,  in  many  cases  find 
it  impossible  to  live  here  on  their  very  slender  annuities  (largely 
gubscribed  by  themselves),  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  go  into 
exile  again  in  order  to  escape  grinding  taxation  and  poverty  at 
home.  They  have  for  years  been  representing  their  case  to  the 
authorities  here ;  but  so  far  (not  being  miners  or  dockers)  without 
result. 

The  Services  are  entitled  to  something  more  than  oratorical 
tributes;  the  Indian  masses  are  entitled  to  a  continuance  of  the 
protection  which  only  honest  and  efficient  Services  can  guarantee 
them.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  authorities  gave  thought  to  other 
matters  than  the  conciliation  of  the  politically  minded  classes, 
and  bore  in  mind  that  they  have  also  a  duty  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  who  know  nothing  and  care  less  for  politics? 

Since  the  authors  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  publicly 
declared  their  policy  of  deliberately  disturbing  the  “placid  con¬ 
tentment  of  the  masses” — a  policy  appalling  for  its  callousness 
or  its  ignorance — India  has  been  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  politics. 
All  progress  in  other  directions  has  received  a  serious  set-back. 
The  “underworld”  of  India  has  come  to  the  surface,  as  in  Russia; 
the  most  disorderly  and  disreputable  elements  are  making  a  bold 
bid  for  mastery  by  open  terrorism ;  the  authorities  are  finding  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  lay  the  monster  they  have  created. 
But  the  task  is  not  an  impossible  one.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  Government  should  enforce  the  law  impartially  and,  in  Lord 
Reading’s  words,  “regardless  of  distinctions,”  even  if  that  is 
called  “repression,”  and  give  practical  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  its  faithful  servants  and  loyal  adherents.  Otherwise  it 
will  go  on  losing  both  one  and  the  other. 

All  who  wish  well  to  the  progress,  constitutional  and  otherwise, 
of  India  are  eager  to  see  that  the  new  Viceroy  is  beginning  to 
face  these  questions  in  the  spirit  of  his  speech  at  Bombay,  and 
hope  that  a  display  of  vigour  and  initiative  at  the  head  will  dispel 
the  paralysis  that,  beginning  from  the  head,  has  been  steadily 
creeping  over  the  body  politic.  But  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  India  and  the  just  treatment  of 
our  agents  there  rests,  both  legally  and  morally,  on  the  British 
public  and  Parliament,  and  it  is  for  them  to  ensure  that  the 
political  reforms  in  India  are  so  worked  as  not  to  ruin  the  efficiency 
of  the  Services  and  thereby  injure  the  welfare  of  the  masses. 

M.  F.  O’Dwyer. 


LEAGUES  WITHIN  THE  LEAGUE  :  A  NOTE. 

“  Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of 
international  engagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  under¬ 
standings  like  the  Monroe  doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace.’" 
— Article  XXI.  of  the  Covenant. 

There  has  been  distinct  nervousness  in  some  quarters  lest  the 
authority  of  the  League  might  be  weakened  by  the  amendment 
to  Article  XXI.  of  the  Covenant  whereby  Dr.  Benes  sought  to 
gain  not  only  the  approval,  but  the  active  support  of  the  Council 
and  Assembly  for  “regional  understandings,”  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  concluded  between  two  or  more  members  of  the  League. 
This  criticism  has  been  twofold.  There  were,  in  the  first  place, 
those  who  objected  to  Dr.  Benes’  proposed  amendment  on  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and,  secondly,  there  were  others  who  have  always  viewed 
askance  the  “Small  Entente,”  and,  not  being  prepared  to  admit 
that  its  objects  were  in  harmony  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
were  hostile  to  its  ex  post-facto  canonisation.  Not,  indeed,  that 
Dr.  Benes’  amendment  specifically  mentioned  the  “Small  En¬ 
tente  ”  by  name,  but  it  was  universally  admitted  that  he  had 
this  political  combination,  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  create, 
in  his  mind’s  eye,  and  it  was  generally  referred  to  in  the  Press 
as  a  type  of  the  regional  understanding  for  which  it  was  sought 
to  obtain  the  active  patronage  of  the  League. 

Of  these  two  lines  of  criticism,  the  more  important,  because 
also  the  more  fundamental  and  the  more  wide-reaching,  was  that 
directed  against  the  principle  of  the  proposed  alteration.  Dr. 
Benes’  amendment,  as  originally  submitted  to  Sir  Eric  Drum¬ 
mond,  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  All  agreements  between  two  or  more  ihembers  of  the  League,  the  object 
of  which  ie  to  define  or  complete  the  engagements  contained  in  this  Covenant 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  or  the  promotion  of  international  co-operation, 
may  be  not  only  approved  by  the  Council  or  the  Assembly,  but  also  promoted 
by  these  bodies  and  negotiated  under  their  auspices.  These  provisions  may 
also  be  applied  to  international  engagements  such  as  treaties  of  arbitrati(», 
to  supplementary  conventions  intended  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Justice,  to  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or 
to  any  engagements  which,  in  the  c^inion  of  the  Council  or  the  AssMnbly, 
conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Article. 

“  Fot  such  purposes  the  Council  or  the  Assembly  may,  provided  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  of  the  League  submit  a  request  to  that  effect, 
sununon  special  conferences  which  may  be  attended  by  all  members  which 
consider  that  their  interests  are  involved.” 

In  support  of  his  proposal,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Foreign 
Minister  argued  that  the  provisions  of  Article  XXI.  of  the  Cove- 
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nant,  as  it  stood,  might  with  advantage  be  made  more  precise  and 
c(MnpIete.  It  is  indisputable,  he  declared,  that  the  object  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  to  maintain  and  multiply  the  bonds  between 
all  civilised  nations  and  to  make  all  collaborate  in  the  general 
work  of  peace  and  international  solidarity.  But,  as  he  pointed 
out,  the  only  procedure  which  the  Covenant  has  been  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  cannot  be  set  in  motion  until 
the  conflict,  or  at  least  the  dispute,  has  already  arisen.  If,  then, 
the  League  of  Nations  wishes  really  to  fulfil  its  task,  it  must  be 
ready  not  only  to  stop  the  conflict,  but  to  anticipate  the  dispute 
and  prevent  its  arising.  It  is  already,  within  certain  limits, 
taking  steps  in  that  direction  by  preparing  the  conclusion  of 
agreements  between  States  on  the  most  diverse  subjects  wherever 
opposing  interests  may  happen  to  exist.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  these  are  only  universal  agreements,  which,  conse¬ 
quently,  by  the  very  universality  of  their  character,  can  only  be 
formed  upon  very  general  principles  and  for  limited  purposes. 
This  system  unavoidably  burkes  the  most  complex  questions  and 
the  most  acute  difficulties,  which,  since  they  are  local  in  character, 
affect  only  a  certain  number  of  countries.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  world  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ask  all  nations  to  interest 
themselves  in  these  matters. 

“It  is  not  enough,”-  Dr.  Benes  argued  in  his  formal  covering 
statement,  “for  the  League  of  Nations  merely  to  follow,  as  now 
provided  by  Article  XXI.,  understandings  to  be  arrived  at  be¬ 
tween  certain  countries.  It  is  es^ntial  that,  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  the  League  itself  shall,  by  the  terms  of  the  Covenant, 
be  epabled  to  promote  among  certain  groups  of  States  agreements 
and  conventions  which  may  permit  them  to  secure  more  com¬ 
pletely  either  their  national  safety  or  their  economic  life,  to  ex¬ 
change  mutual  guarantees,  and  to  agree  among  themselves  upon 
more  definite  methods  of  procedure  for  peaceful  settlement.  The 
formation  of  independent  and  even  hostile  groups  Would  con¬ 
stitute  a  danger  for  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peace 
of  the  world  has  everything  to  gain  from  the  formation  of  groups 
which  aim  at  fostering  a  closer  and  more  real  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  which  have  to  face  problems  common  to 
them  all  and  which  possess  similar  hopes  and  interests.  It  is, 
however,  essential  that  these  understandings  should  be  arrived 
at  only  with  the  assured  support  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
in  accordance  wdth  its  principles.  It  is  also  essential  that  con¬ 
tact  should  be  maintained  as  closely  as  possible  between  all  States 
in  order  that  co-operation  may  be  established  among  all  coun¬ 
tries  whenever  a  common  interest  is  at  stake.” 

In  addition  to  this  formal  statement  of  reasons  for  his  pro- 
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posed  amendment,  Dr.  Benes  gave  one  or  two  additional  hints  in 
newspaper  interviews.  He  argued,  for  example,  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  his  amendment  would  give  to  the  various  States  a  feeling* 
that  they  had  greater  freedom  within  the  League.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  League  would  exert  its  influence,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  creation  of  such  groups.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Benes  ex¬ 
pressed  his  conviction  that  the  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations 
would  be  increased  if  the  formation  of  these  groups  were  carried 
out  under  its  influence  and  with  its  participation,  “because  even 
without  its  participation  the  groups  would  be  created”  {Times, 
June  3rd).  Again,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  Manchester' Guardian 
that  such  regional  understandings  would  act  as  a  foundation  for 
broader  agreements  between  the  nations ;  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  a  further  application  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  principle 
would  be,  for  example,  a  local  transit  conference  between  the 
different  South  American  States,  then  between  Asiatic  States, 
then  between  European  States,  and  that  finally  a  roof  could  be 
built  over  the  three  out  of  the  common  principles  invoked.  These 
are  speculations  which  may  very  well  come  to  be  realised  in  the 
near  future.  In  the  meantime  this  note  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  is  interesting  as  showing  the  new’  tendencies  at  work 
in  the  League  of  Nations.  Hitherto  the  transition  has  been  rather 
from  the  general  to  the  particular.  If  Dr.  Benes’  policy  is 
developed,  the  transition  will  be  rather  from  the  particular  to 
the  general.  Both  courses  have  their  advantages  and  their 
advocates,  but  the  advantage  would,  if  anything,  seem  rather  to 
lie  with  the  second  alternative. 

The  most  direct  opposition  to  this  proposal  of  the  brilhant 
Czecho-Slovak  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  came  from  the  Chinese 
delegate  to  the  Amendments  Commission  of  the  League.  Dr. 
Wang  Chung  Hui,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Chinese  Supreme  Court, 
raised  the  serious  point  that  regional  understandings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  were  incompatible  with  the 
League,  and  he  expressed  the  fear  that  understandings  between 
two  nations  might  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  a  third  Power. 

The  importance  of  the  jxiint  involved  is  self-evident.  If  two 
nations  were  to  come  to  an  understanding  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  a  third,  they  would  obviously  be  pursuing  a  policy 
directly  incompatible  with  the  Covenant  and  out  of  harmony  with 
the  fundamental  pacific  intentions  of  the  League.  Such  a  possi¬ 
bility  was  present  to  the  framers  of  the  Covenant,  and  was  not 
only  implicitly  recognised  in  Article  XXI.  itself,  but  was  also 
specifically  guarded  against  by  three  other  existing  articles  of  the 
Covenant.  So  far  as  Article  XXI.  itself  is  concerned,  the  coupling 
by  name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  treaties  of  arbitration  or 
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regional  understandings  “for  the  maintenance  of  peace”  prove, 
beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  that  such  agreements,  in  order  to 
be  consistent  wdth  the  principles  of  the  Covenant,  must  either  be 
from  their  very  nature  pacific  instruments,  or,  if  military  con¬ 
ventions,  framed  on  genuinely  defensive  lines.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  stood  this  test,  and  has  shown 
itself  to  be,  not  an  instrument  of  national  ambition,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  guarantee  of  peace. 

This  implicit  intention  of  Article  XXI.  has,  however,  been  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  three  other  articles  referred  to  above. 
In  the  first  place,  paragraph  2  of  Article  XI.  declares  it  to  be  “the 
friendly  right  of  each  Member  of  the  League  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  any  circumstance 
whatever  affecting  international  relations  which  threatens  to  dis¬ 
turb  international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between 
nations  upon  which  peace  depends.”  In  the  second  place.  Article 
XVUI.  does  away  with  the  danger  of  secret  treaties  or  secret 
clauses  to  treaties  by  enacting  that  “every  treaty  or  international 
engagement  entered  into  hereafter  by  any  Member  of  the  League 
shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as 
soon  as  possible  be  published  by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement  shall  be  binding  until  so  registered.”  Thirdly, 
the  necessary  elasticity  to  meet  the  inevitable  future  developments 
in  the  political  situation  was  provided  in  Article  XIX.,  whereby 
the  Assembly  w’as  empow'ered  from  time  to  time  to  “advise  the 
reconsideration  by  Members  of  the  League  of  treaties  which  have 
beconie  inapplicable,  and  the  consideration  of  international  con¬ 
ditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world.” 
Article  XIX.  should,  of  course,  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
Article  XI.  These  two  articles,  when  taken  together,  make  it 
clear  that  the  Covenant  is  not  intended  to  stereotype  the  new 
territorial  settlement  as  an  arrangement  inviolable  for  all  time, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  furnish  the  means  for  the  gradual  and 
furogressive  regulation  of  international  relations  in  accordance 
with  future  developments  and  their  resultant  requirements.  These 
provisions  are,  therefore,  of  supreme  importance,  since  it  has  been 
precisely  the  lack  of  such  machinery  and  the  consequent  survival 
of  treaties  long  obsolete  which  has  occasioned  many  disputes  and 
wars  in  the  past,  and  the  drafting  of  these  articles  not  only  marks 
a  new  stage  in  international  politics,  but  should  do  much  towards 
forestalling  one  of  the  main,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  causes  of  strife. 

The  existence  of  these  three  articles  was  held  by  the  Amend¬ 
ments  Commission  to  be  sufficient  fully  to  allay  any  apprehensions 
of  the  Chinese  delegate.  Nevertheless,  slight  modifications  in 
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Dr.  Benes’  pro^sal  were  made,  and  in  the  end  the  following 
amendment,  which  was  drafted  as  a  combination  of  the  Chinese 
and  Czecho-Slovak  points  of  view,  was  adopted  as  an  addition  to 
Article  XXI.  of  the  Covenant:  “Agreements  between  Members 
of  the  League  tending  to  define  or  to  complete  the  engagements 
contained  in  the  Covenant  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  or  the 
promotion  of  international  co-operation  may  not  only  be  approved 
by  the  League,  but  also  promoted  and  negotiated  under  its  aus¬ 
pices,  provided  these  agreements  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  Covenant.  A  special  conference  of  the  Members  of 
the  League  concerned  may  be  summoned  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Council  or  the  Assembly.”  This  compromise  amendment,  which 
certainly  favoured  the  Czecho-Slovak  rather  than  the  Chinese 
standpoint,  was  adopted  on  June  4th  with  a  reserve  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese,  and  is  finally  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  Second 
Assembly  on  September  5th.  There  seems  small  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will  be  passed.  The  Amendments  Commission  marked  its 
own  complete  satisfaction  wdth  the  amendment  by  a  passage  in 
its  Report,  in  which  it  stated  that,  “By  thus  giving  the  League 
the  task  of  encouraging  and  controlling  agreements  of  a  limited 
nature,  as  well  as  special  conferences  between  groups  of  Members 
specially  concerned,  this  amendment  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
League  to  contribute  still  more  effectively  to  the  betterment  of 
international  relations.”  With  this  verdict  most  people  will 
probably  agree. 

If,  then,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  objection  possible 
in  principle  to  the  proposed  amendment  as  finally  drafted,  there 
should  be  equally  little  substantial  criticism  to  be  levelled  against 
the  “  Small  Entente.”  If  at  the  outset,  now  just  a  year  ago,  there 
was  considerable  anxiety  as  to  this  new  political  combination, 
it  must  be  said,  in  all  fairness  to  Dr.  Benes  and  his  collaborators, 
that  the  past  tw'elve  months  have  amply  justified  their  courage 
and  prescience.  The  most  striking  justification  of  the  “Small 
Entente  ”  was,  of  course,  the  wild  Easter  escapade  on  which  the 
ex-Kaiser  Karl  allowed  himself  to  embark  in  the  hope  of  regain¬ 
ing  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen.  As  the  writer,  who  was  present 
in  Steinamanger  as  a  special  correspondent,  pointed  out  in  the 
June  number  of  this  Review,  that  imprudent  adventure  was  not 
altogether  the  wild-cat  scheme  which  it  was  popularly  supposed 
to  be,  and  it  was  an  open  secret  that  Karl  was  receiving  encour¬ 
agement  sub  rosa  from  influential,  if  unofficial,  persons  of  the 
Entente.  This  favourable,  or  at  any  rate  lackadaisical  and  dis¬ 
interested,  attitude  towards  the  Habsburgs  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  leading  politicians  in  the  Succession  States,  and 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  “Small 
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Entente.”  The  resolute  standpoint  at  once  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Prague,  Belgrade  and  Bukharest  may,  of  course,  have 
contributed  to  the  comparative  inactivity  of  the  “Big  Entente” 
during  the  ten  days’  crisis,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  undeniable 
fact  that  it  was  the  stern  w^arnings  of  the  “Small  Entente,” 
coupled  with  the  level-headed  sagacity  and  calm  of  Admiral 
Horthy  and  the  Teleki  Cabinet,  that  induced  Karl  to  realise 
the  fatally  premature  nature  of  his  undertaking  and  the  dan¬ 
gerous  consequences  which  it  would  have  both  for  himself  and 
for  Hungary.  It  was,  indeed,  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Magyars  to 
swallow,  but  the  very  bitterness  of  their  speeches  in  Parliament 
and  of  their  Press  comments  was  largely  due  to  the  realisation 
that  they  had  had  to  yield  not  so  much  to  the  “Big  Entente  ”  as 
to  such  people  as  the  Czechs,  Eumanians  and  Jugoslavs.  What 
the  consequences  of  Karl’s  persistence  would  have  been  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  know,  but  it  is  certain  that,  even  if  his  example  had 
not  encouraged  other  dethroned  monarchs  to  make  similar 
attempts,  his  continued  presence  in  Hungary  would  certainly  have 
meant  war,  and,  so  far  as  this  calamity  was  avoided,  Europe  has 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  stand  made  by  the  “Small  Entente.” 

But— and  this  is  a  point  frequently  forgotten  or  deliberately 
glossed  over  by  opponents  of  the  “  Small  Entente  ” — the  defensive 
military  alliance  against  the  Habsburgs  is  only  one  part  of  the 
objects  sought  by  Dr.  Benes  and  his  friends.  The  equally,  if  not 
even  more,  valuable  aspect  of  the  agreement  was  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  commercial  relations,  and  the  attempt  to  restore  trade 
as  between  the  component  States  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
and  their  neighbours  to  something  like  what  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  From  this  standpoint  the  “  Small 
Entente  ”  has  been  the  origin  of  a  series  of  ever-increasing  com¬ 
mercial  agreements  which  already  bind  together  many  of  the 
States  of  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe  and  which  should  be 
enormously  strengthened  and  developed  after  the  results  of  the 
long-delayed  Conference  of  Porto  Eosa  have  had  time  to  take 
effect.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Hungary  is  participating  in  this 
Conference,  and  again  that  Dr.  Benes  has  lost  no  time  in  re¬ 
newing  with  Count  Banffy  in  Marienbad  those  negotiations  which 
he  had  begun  with  Count  Teleki  and  Dr.  Graz  in  Bruck-on-the- 
Leitha  and  which  were  temporarily  suspended  owing  to  the 
irruption  of  Karl  and  the  supersession  of  the  two  Magyar  nego¬ 
tiators  by  Counts  Bethlen  and  Banffy.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
18  that  Hungary,  if  she  is  dangerously  surrounded,  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  by  the  “Small  Entente,”  is  economically 
m  a  very  strong  position,  not  only  owing  to  the  richness  of  her 
>oili  but  also  owing  to  the  geographical  situation  which  enables 
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her,  if  she  chooses,  to  hamper  considerably  the  desire  of  the 
Czecho- Slovaks  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  manufactures.  The 
mere  pressure,  then,  of  economic  circumstances  should  sufi&ce  to 
give  a  predominantly  pacific  tendency  to  the  “Small  Entente,” 
There  are  welcome  signs  that  this  truth  is  becoming  generally 
realised.  When  it  has  gained  universal  acceptance  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  kindred  regional  understandings  will  spring  into 
existence,  and  that  the  different  nations,  instead  of  deliberately 
assuming  the  Brer  Eabbit-like  attitude  of  “loungin’  around  an’ 
sufferin’,’’  will  actively  co-operate  amongst  themselves  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  for  the  promotion  of  international 
collaboration. 

Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney. 
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A  POLITICAL  seismograph  that  registered  the  effects  of  the  oflScial 
upheaval  when  a  new  American  President  is  inaugurated  would 
record  some  tremors  felt  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  For 
the  earthquake  dislodges  not  only  the  Heads  of  Departments  and 
their  assistants  at  Washington  and  a  multitude  of  Federal  agents 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Government  in  Embassies  and  Legations  all  over  the 
world.  Because  a  majority  of  American  citizens  preferred  last 
November  to  vote  the  Republican  rather  than  the  Democratic 
"ticket,”  there  has  been  a  change  of  Ambassadors  at  London  and 
Paris  and  Rome,  and  a  new  Minister  has  been  sent  even  as  far 
afield  as  Peking — a  native,  by  the  way,  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  a  distinguished  graduate  of  London  University.  All  this  is, 
of  course,  a  natural  corollary  of  the  spoils  system.  If  the  plums 
of  oflfice  are  to  fall  to  the  supporters  of  the  party  in  power,  why 
should  any  exception  be  made  of  those  that  happen  to  grow  on 
the  trees  planted  in  the  diplomatic  enclaves  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  foreign  capitals? 

The  eviction  of  the  appointees  of  the  out-going  President  is 
not,  it  is  true,  carried  out  in  quite  so  thorough-going  a  fashion 
abroad  as  at  home.  For  instance,  Mr.  G.  P.  Marsh,  the  philo¬ 
logist-politician,  was  Minister  to  Italy  from  1861  to  1882,  serving 
under  six  Presidents.  In  more  recent  times  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hardy 
was  employed  continuously  as  U.S.  Mini.ster  from  1897  to  1905, 
during  which  period  he  was  transferred  from  one  post  to  another 
—Persia,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Spain — just  like  any  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  own  Foreign  Oflfice.  But,  in  spite  of  a  few  such 
exceptions,  that  University  President  was  perfectly  justified  w’ho, 
in  answering  inquiries  from  young  men  asking  how  they  might 
enter  a  diplomatic  career,  was  accustomed  to  warn  them  that, 
strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  American  diplomatic  service ;  that 
there  was  no  guarantee  of  employment  for  them,  even  if  they 
fitted  themselves  admirably  for  it ;  that  there  was  no  security 
in  their  tenure  of  office,  even  if  they  were  appointed;  and  that 
there  was  little,  if  any,  probability  of  their  promotion,  how'ever 
excellent  their  record. 

The  happy-go-lucky  system  followed  by  the  State  Department 
IS  not  altogether  to  be  condemned.  It  cannot  be  wholly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  any  diplomatic  service  that  it  should  be  staffed 
in  some  measure  by  amateurs.  They  bring  to  their  duties  a 
freshness  and  independence  of  outlook  not  always  found  in  men 
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who  have  been  immersed  for  years  in  the  routine  of  a  profegaon 
And,  of  all  countries,  the  United  States  is  likely  to  suffer  least 
from  throwing  open  its  diplomatic  posts  to  all  comers.  For  one 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  national  temperament  is  a  readiness  to 
confront  an  unfamiliar  situation  with  a  self-confidence  that  is 
half  the  battle.  An  American  is  prepared,  at  a  moment’s  notice 
not  only  to  tackle  any  job,  but  to  enter  any  society.  He  can 
talk  to  a  crowned  head  sans  gine.  If  he  is  called  to  represent 
his  country  at  a  foreign  Court,  he  may  at  first  be  lacking  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  (and  what  not  to  do)  at  a  royal  drawing, 
room,  but,  whatever  the  emergency,  he  will  never  be  deficient 
in  aplomb.  If  he  should  blunder,  he  will  blunder  with  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  will  go  a  long  way  to  carry  off  his  mistake.  He 
possesses  a  quickness  and  flexibility  of  mind  that  enable  him 
rapidly  to  adapt  himself  to  strange  conditions.  When  it  comes 
1o  negotiations,  he  has  some  valuable  assets.  “Our  very  sim¬ 
plicity,  directness,  and  lack  of  form,”  says  Professor  A.  B.  Hart, 
in  commenting  on  this  subject,  “often  make  it  easier  to  get  at 
the  kernel  ©f  the  matter  in  controversy.”  The  business  experience 
which  the  American  diplomat  usually  has  at  his  back  stands  him 
in  good  stead  when  he  has  to  make  a  bargain. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  career  under  the  sun  in  which 
an  amateur  is  not  severely  handicapped  in  competition  with  a 
professional,  and  in  more  than  one  crisis  American  diplomacy  has 
considerably  suffered  from  the  irregular  method  of  its  appoint¬ 
ments.  By  disregarding  the  importance  of  continuity  of  service, 
it  surrenders  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  efficiency.  With 
their  traditions,  their  dossiers,  their  knowledge  of  precedents, 
and  their  social  training,  the  diplomatists  of  the  Old  World  have 
become  the  masters  of  a  technique  which  makes  successful  dealing 
with  them  a  troublesome  matter  for  an  outsider.  Even  the  best 
type  of  American  diplomatist — the  scholar  and  university  pro¬ 
fessor — is  not  usually  a  man  of  the  world,  and  to  be  a  man  of 
the  world  is  commonly  recognised  as  one  of  the  first  of  the 
qualifications  needed  in  an  Ambassador. 

Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  an 
element  of  permanence  and  continuity  into  the  American  practice. 
In  the  second  series  of  his  Anglo-American  Memories  Mr.  G.  W. 
Smalley  has  given  some  account  of  the  attempts  made  in  this 
direction  by  Mr.  John  Hay  when  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Elihn 
Root  followed  in  large  measure  the  example  thus  set  him  by 
his  predecessor.  In  1909  Secretary  Knox  secured  the  approval  of 
President  Taft  for  a  definite  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
diplomatic  service.  It  included  provisions  for  reform  in  such 
matters  as  the  testing  of  candidates  for  admission,  the  keeping 
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of  efficiency  records,  and  the  conditions  of  transfers  and  promo¬ 
tions.  These  reforms,  however,  applied  almost  entirely  to  minor 
posts.  The  principal  benefit  to  be  expected  from  them,  as  regards 
the  Embassies  and  more  important  Legations,  was  the  provision 
of  a  staff  of  trained  and  well-qualified  subordinates.  The  selection 
of  occupants  of  the  most  responsible  positions  was  not  affected 
!  thereby,  as  anyone  may  see  who  glances  through  the  list  of 
appointments  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  now  by  Mr.  Harding. 

Little  real  progress  will  be  made  until  Congress  addresses  itself 
to  the  task  of  the  revision  of  diplomatic  salaries.  If  a  carefully 
devised  scheme  of  promotion  were  drawn  up,  by  which  a  young 
man  entering  the  service  after  examination  might  hope  ultimately 
to  be  offered  an  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  it  would  come  to  naught,  for  the  reason  that  the  diplo¬ 
matist  who  had  thus  worked  his  way  up  would  be  compelled, 
fhr  financial  reasons,  to  decline  such  an  appointment.  “We  boast 
ourselves  a  democratic  country,”  said  Mr.  Taft  in  a  speech 
delivered  during  his  Presidency.  “We  say  that  there  is  no  place 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  to  which  we  may  not  select  the 
most  humble  inhabitant,  providing  he  be  fit  to  discharge  its 
duty,  and  yet  we  have  an  arrangement  which  makes  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  anybody  but  a  millionaire  to  occupy  the  highest 
diplomatic  post.”  That  remains  true  to-day.  While  an  American 
President  is  not  limited  in  his  selections  to  the  members  of  a 
recognised  profession  or  even  to  men  who  are  pursuing  a  political 
cateer,  but  may  offer  diplomatic  positions  to  business  men,  or 
university  presidents,  or  editors — or  even  poets — his  choice  of 
occupants  of  the  highest  posts  is  practically  restricted  nowadays 
to  men  with  large  private  incomes.  Somehow  or  other  the 
United  States,  with  all  her  pride  in  her  wealth,  has  shown  herself 
roost  penurious  in  the  provision  she  makes  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  representatives  abroad.  The  salaries  she  pays  are  a  long 
way  below  European  scales.  For  her  Ambassadors  there  is  a 
uniform  rate  of  $17,500  a  year.  Eeference  to  Whitaker  shows, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
receives  ^620,000  a  year,  to  France  £11,500,  to  Brazil  £9,250, 
to  Italy  £8,000,  to  Spain  £6,000,  to  Belgium  £5,500,  and  to 
Japan  £5,000.  Before  the  war  our  Ambassadors  to  Eussia,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria  were  severally  receiving  £8,000  a  year.  We 
are  to-day  paying  our  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic  more 
than  twice  the  salary,  reckoned  at  pre-war  rates  of  Anglo- 
American  exchange,  that  is  given  to  any  American  Ambassador 
of  full  rank.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  social  and  other  calls 
upon  an  American  Ambassador  demand  from  him  an  expenditure 
far  in  excess  of  the  sum  allowed  him  by  his  Government.  A 
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former  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Keid,  in  maintaining  the  London  Embassy,  used 
to  spend  more  than  ten  times  his  official  salary. 

Mr.  Eeid,  indeed,  is  reported  to  have  paid  $27,(X)0  a  year— that 
is  to  say,  $9,500  more  than  the  whole  of  his  salary — for  the  rent 
of  Dorchester  House,  which  he  made  his  home  while  in  London. 
Not  only  does  the  American  Government  pay  its  representatives 
abroad  a  salary  much  below  the  standard  wage  that  a  diplomatists’ 
trade  union  would  require,  but  it  also  omits  to  provide  them  with 
official  residences.  They  have  to  find  houses  as  best  they  can- 
housing  shortage  or  no  housing  shortage — and  pay  the  rent  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  The  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the  burden, 
of  this  arrangement  has  often  been  severely  felt.  Some  years 
ago  a  considerable  time  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  the 
American  Minister  at  Athens  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor. 
During  this  interim  there  was  no  office  of  any  kind,  the  lease  df 
the  building  having  expired.  All  the  records  and  dispatches  had 
been  thrown  out  into  the  street,  but  were  recovered  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  who  stored  them  away 
in  the  loft  of  his  own  premises  until  the  next  Minister  arrived. 
In  his  autobiography  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  United  States  Government  for  one  period  in  Russia 
and  for  another  in  Germany,  described  the  present  condition  of 
things  as  “frequently  humiliating.”  “In  the  greater  capitals  of 
Europe,”  he  said,  “the  general  public  know  the  British,  French, 
Austrian,  Italian,  and  all  other  important  Embassies  and  Lega¬ 
tions,  except  that  of  our  country.  The  American  Embassy  or 
Legation  has  no  settled  home,  is  sometimes  in  one  quarter  of  the 
town,  sometimes  in  another,  sometimes  almost  in  an  attic,  some¬ 
times  almost  in  a  cellar,  generally  inadequate  in  its  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  frequently  unfortunate  in  its  surroundings.”  Mr. 
White  referred  particularly  to  the  case  of  Turkey,  with  which 
country,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  relations  of  the  American 
Government  were  somewhat  strained,  owing  to  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  indemnity  for  the  destruction  of  .American  property. 
“Each  of  the  other  great  Powers,”  he  pointed  out,  “provides  its 
representative  at  Constantinople  with  a  residence  honourable, 
suitable,  and  within  a  proper  enclosure  for  its  protection ;  but  the 
American  Minister  lives  anywhere  and  everywhere — in  such 
premises,  over  shops  and  warehouses,  as  can  be  secured — and  he 
is  liable,  in  case  of  trouble  between  the  two  nations,  to  suffer 
personal  violence  and  to  have  his  house  sacked  by  a  Turkish  mob. 
No  foreign  people,  and  least  of  all  an  Oriental  people,  can  highly 
respect  a  diplomatic  representative  who,  by  his  surroundings, 
seems  not  to  be  respected  by  his  own  people.”  Mr.  White  him- 
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!  self,  on  his  appointment  to  Berlin,  had  to  spend  during  the  first 
three  months  all  the  time  he  could  spare — “and  much,”  he  says, 
“that  I  ought  not  to  have  spared” — in  house-hunting.  At  last, 

I  after  inspecting  dozens  of  houses,  he  secured  a  flat,  which  he  had 
I  to  put  in  order  and  furnish  at  his  own  expense.  The  paper- 
:  hangers  and  carpet-layers  were  driven  from  the  house  just  five 
I  minutes  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  arrived  to  open  the 
first  of  the  American  Ambassador’s  three  official  receptions.  Two 
years  later,  without  a  word  of  warning,  there  came  to  Mr.  White 
a  notice  from  the  owner  of  the  building  that  it  had  been  sold  and 
he  must  leave  it.  It  looked  as  though  the  Embassy  might  be 
turned  into  the  street  at  the  beginning  of  the  social  season,  but 

I  eventually  a  compromise  was  arranged  by  which  it  was  permitted 
to  stay  on.  Mr.  White  made  the  humiliating  discovery  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  entire  house — not  only  the  floor  he  w  as  occupying, 
butof  two  similar  flats  beneath  it — was  one  of  the  smallest  Govern¬ 
ments  in  Europe,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  had  thus  made 
provision  for  its  Legation  in  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire. 

As  far  as  the  London  Embassy  is  concerned,  private  generosity 
has  recently  supplied  what  the  American  Government  is 
apparently  unable  to  afford.  The  gift  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
mansion  at  Prince’s  Gate  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Embassy 
will  make  it  impossible  for  Mr.  George  Harvey  ever  to  figure 
in  such  a  story  as  that  which  Mr.  Choate  used  to  tell  of  one  of 
his  experiences.  One  stormy  winter  night  he  happened  to  be 
strolhng  aimlessly  along  an  almost  deserted  London  street.  He 
was  approached  by  a  policeman,  who  called  out  to  him  :  “I  say, 
old  chap,  what  are  you  doing  walking  about  in  this  beastly 
weather?  Better  go  home.”  “I  have  no  home,”  sadly  replied 
Mr.  Choate,  “I  am  the  American  Ambassador.”  A  proposal  was 
made  in  Congress  last  January  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  an  Embassy  building  in  Paris,  but  presumably  it  has 
not  been  adopted,  or  there  would  have  been  some  record  of  it 
in  the  American  Press.  Elsewhere  things  remain  as  they  have 
been,  in  spite  of  the  organisation,  as  long  ago  as  1909,  of  an 
.American  Embassy  Association  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  for 
bringing  about  the  necessary  reform. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  why  men  of  moderate  means 
are  usually  reluctant  to  accept  appointment  to  any  of  the  more 
important  Embassies.  It  is  reported  that  President  Harding 
received  offers  of  service  from  about  250  candidates  for  the  lesser 
Ministries  to  the  new  European  States,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Mthmg  like  so  many  applicants  wished  to  be  sent  to  the  great 
capitals.  After  all,  the  number  of  American  millionaires  is 
liiMted ;  and  many  of  them  have  business  interests  at  home  which 
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require  their  attention,  so  that  they  are  not  always  willing  to 
expatriate  themselves  for  four  years  or  more  in  return  for  the 
gratification  of  being  addr^sed  as  “Your  Excellency.” 

What  of  the  duties  of  an  American  Ambassador  or  Minister? 
Some  years  ago  a  prominent  American  politician ,  Mr.  Oscar  W. 
Underwood,  now  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate 
advocated  the  abolition  of  the  entire  diplomatic  service  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  quickened  means  of 
communication  among  all  Governments.  His  argument  evidently 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  value  of  an  Embassy  as  a  concrete 
representation  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  a  nation,  or  the 
great  importance  of  the  first-hand  information  and  advice  which 
it  is  the  business  of  diplomatists  to  supply  to  their  Governments. 
American  representatives  abroad  have  not  been  behindhand  in 
fulfilling  this  function,  as  the  “Diplomatic  Relations,”  issued 
by  the  State  Department,  sufficiently  attests.  Is  the  delivery 
of  speeches  an  essential  duty  of  an  American  Ambassador?  In 
this  country  we  have  almost  come  to  think  so,  remembering  the 
oratorical  distinction  of  many  of  the  occupants  of  the  London 
Embassy.  But  the  giving  of  addresses  on  public  and  semi¬ 
public  occasions  is,  after  all,  a  work  of  supererogation.  “The 
brilliancy  of  the  whole  distinguished  array,”  as  Whitelaw  Eeid 
once  reminded  a  New  York  audience,  “has  not  dimmed  the  fame 
of  the  silent  Benjamin  Franklin,  agent  in  London  for  the  Colonies, 
or  those  earlier  Ministers  for  the  Republic,  John  Jay  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  .  .  .  Can  anyone  recall  a  notable  public  speech 
either  of  them  ever  made  in  the  whole  course  of  his  diplomatic 
career?  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  an  Ambassador  cannot  live  on 
speeches  alone !  ” 

An  American  Ambassador,  like  the  representative  of  any  other 
foreign  Government,  has  a  great  deal  of  commonplace  everyday 
work  to  do  in  the  oversight  of  the  consular  service  and  other 
matters  relating  particularly  to  commercial  relations.  He  has 
also  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  own  nationals  in  the  country 
to  which  he  is  accredited.  This  task  sometimes  confronts  him 
with  unusually  complicated  problems.  Not  many  years  ago  one 
of  the  chief  bugbears  of  an  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin  was 
the  German-American  who  had  left  the  Fatherland  at  the  age  for 
entering  the  Army,  had  remained  in  the  United  States  just  long 
enough  to  secure  naturalisation,  and  then,  without  a  thought  (rf 
any  responsibility  to  America,  had  gone  back  to  claim  exemptioD 
from  any  duties  as  a  German  and  to  flaunt  his  American  citizei)- 
ship  papers  in  the  face  of  the  authorities  of. the  province  where 
he  was  born.  Ambassadors  tn  Russia  have  similarly  been  troubled 
again  and  again  by  the  demands  for  assistance  made  upon  them 
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by  Bussian- Americans  of  the  same  type.  Emigrants  from 
Ireland,  who  have  used  their  American  citizenship  as  a  cover  for 
their  attempts  to  cause  disaffection  on  returning  to  the  land  of 
their  birth,  have  also  been  a  frequent  cause  of  worry  to  the 
American  Ambassador  in  London.  A  recent  reform  in  the 
American  naturalisation  law's  has  gone  a  long  way  to  eliminate 
this  source  of  trouble.  But  an  American  Ambassador  has  still 
a  good  deal  to  harass  him  in  the  applications  of  bona  fide  fellow- 
citizens  to  help  them  out  of  scrapes  into  which  they  have  fallen 
through  their  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  legal  requirements  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  residing  or  which  they  are  visiting. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  an  American,  attempting  to  get  married 
in  Europe,  finds  himself  entangled  in  a  network  of  regulations, 
prescriptions,  and  prohibitions  from  which  escape  is  not  easy. 

Indeed,  the  head  of  an  Amercan  Embassy  is  exposed-rmuch 
more,  probably,  than  the  representative  of  any  other  Power — 
to  an  infinity  of  minor  troubles  which  must  make  no  inconsider¬ 
able  tax  upon  his  resourcefulness  and  patience.  The  social 
ambitions  of  his  compatriots — especially  women — are  always  a 
prolific  cause  of  annoyance.  The  Ambassador  is  constantly 
pestered  with  demands  for  invitations  to  Court  functions,  for 
instance,  and  if  he  declines  to  assist  the  applicants  he  runs  the 
risk  of  being  attacked  in  the  American  Press  for  his  stuck-up  airs. 
A  few  years  ago  an  American  lady  complained  in  person  at -the 
White  House  because  the  Minister  at  Stockholm  had  refused  to 
present  her  to  the  King  of  Sweden — for  no  other  reason,  she 
alleged,  than  that  the  Minister’s  wife  was  jealous  of  her  dress. 
An  American  Ambassador’s  wife  in  London  is  entitled  to  present 
four  persons  at  a  Court,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  as  many  as 
400  or  500  applications  to  be  received  at  the  Embassy.  What 
disappointment  and  heartburning  must  ensue  1 

The  contents  of  the  Embassy  post-bag  are  often  of  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  variety.  Americans  are  keenly  interested  in  genealogies,  and 
the  Ambassador  seems  the  obvious  person  to  undertake  researches 
for  them  in  the  parish  registers.  In  connection  wdth  the  Chicago 
Exposition  there  was  held  a  convention  on  women’s  work,  and 
the  Ambassador  to  Russia  was  asked  to  request  the  Tsarina  to 
write  a  book  for  it  in  the  shape  of  a  “Report  on  Women’s  Work 
in  Russia,”  careful  instructions  being  sent  as  to  how  and  at  what 
Isngth  she  should  write  it.  American  authors  will  unload  upon 
an  Ambassador  copies  of  their  books,  which  they  wish  him  to 
hring  to  the  attention  of  crowned  heads.  Sometimes  he  will  even 
h«come  the  involuntary  recipient  of  medicines  which  he  is  to 
wcommend  in  Court  circles.  One  morning  the  mail  brought  to 
American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  a  large  packet  filled  with 
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little  squares  of  cheap  cotton  cloth.  He  was  greatly  puzzled  to 
know  what  they  meant  until,  a  few  days  later,  there  arrived  a 
letter  from  an  American  country  town.  It  ran  :  “Sir:  We  are 

going  to  have  a  fancy  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the - Church  in 

this  town,  and  we  are  getting  some  autograph  bed-quilts.  I 
have  sent  you  a  package  of  small  squares  of  cotton  cloth,  which 
please  take  to  the  Emperor  William  and  his  wife,  also  to  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  other  princes  and  leading  persons  of  Germany, 
asking  them  to  write  their  names  on  them,  and  send  them  to  me 
as  soon  as  possible.”  There  was  appended  to  the  letter  this 
postscript :  “  Tell  them  to  be  sure  to  write  their  names  in  the 
middle  of  the  pieces,  for  fear  that  their  autographs  may  get 
sewed  in.” 

Diplomacy  was  once  defined  by  Edmond  About  as  "the  art 
of  tying  one’s  cravat.”  The  history  of  the  American  diplomatic 
service  would  abundantly  justify  this  belief  in  the  supreme  im- 
.portance  of  a  correct  dress,  for  both  the.  State  Department  and 
Congress  have  devoted  many  anxious  hours  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  All  the  early  envoys  of  the  United  States  wore  a 
diplomatic  or  Court  uniform.  Americans  often  speak  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  gained  at  Versailles  by  Benjamin  Franklin  through  the 
plain  dress  in  which  he  was  attired  when  presented  to  Louis  XVI. 
His  simplicity  on  that  occasion,  how’ever,  was  a  mere  accident. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  appear  so  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris 
that  there  had  not  been  time  for  a  special  suit  to  be  made,  and 
at  later  Courts  he  appeared  in  a  conventional  Court  suit  with 
brass  buttons.  In  1814  the  American  Commissioners  sent  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  wore  a  blue  coat,  slightly  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  with  white  breeches,  white  silk  stockings, 
and  gold  knee  buckles  and  shoe  buckles,  a  sword,  and  a  small 
cocked  hat  with  a  black  cockade.  This  costume  was  so  highly 
approved  at  Washington  that  a  few  years  later  John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  sent  a  description  and  engraved 
plate  of  it  to  American  Ministers  abroad  with  a  recommendation 
that  they  should  generally  adopt  it.  A  change  was  made  in  1829, 
when  Martin  Van  Buren,  President  Jackson’s  Secretary  of  State, 
issued  a  circular  advising  “a  black  coat,  with  a  gold  star  on  each 
side  of  the  collar,  near  the  termination ;  the  underclothes  to  be 
black.  Blue,  or  white,  at  the  option  of  the  wearer ;  a  three-cornered 
chapeau-bras ;  a  black  cockade  and  eagle ;  and  a  steel-mounted 
sword,  with  a  white  scabbard.”  This  uniform,  said  the  circular, 
was  “recommended  as  well  by  its  comparative  cheapness  as  its 
adaptability  to  the  simplicity  of  our  institutions.” 

Ambassadors  and  Ministers  who  had  been  disporting  them¬ 
selves  in  these  adornments  received  a  sudden  shock  in  1863  when 
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another  Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Marcy,  scrapped  the  whole 
specification  and  instructed  the  diplomatic  corps  to  wear  at  Court 
“the  simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen.”  Marcy’s  order  to 
wear  ordinary  dress  had  contained,  however,  the  proviso  “when¬ 
ever  it  can  ^  done  without  detriment  to  the  public  interests,” 
and  some  Ministers  availed  themselves  of  the  discretion  thus 
given  them  to  conform  more  or  less  to  the  European  practice. 
An  American  statesman  on  a  visit  to  Europe  was  so  shocked  at 
the  spectacle  of  a  representative  of  his  country  in  Court  dress  that, 
on  his  return  to  the  Senate,  he  secured  in  1867  the  passing  of 
a  law  forbidding  American  diplomatic  agents  to  wear  “any  uni¬ 
form  or  official  costume  not  previously  authorised  by  Congress.” 
In  framing  this  statute,  however.  Congress  overlooked  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  diplomatic  uniform  and  a  Court  dress,  which 
is  not  distinctive  of  the  diplomatic  profession,  and  is,  indeed,  in 
no  sense  “official.”  Consequently,  the  representatives  of  the 
Washington  Government  have  ever  since  felt  themselves  free  to 
wear  either  “  the  simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen  ”  or  what¬ 
ever  attire,  not  being  a  diplomatic  or  official  uniform,  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Court  to  which  they  are 
accredited. 

This  go-as-you-please-within-limits  settlement  is  evidently  far 
from  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  Americans  who  have 
had  actual  experience  of  the  representation  of  their  own  country 
abroad  have  again  and  again  put  forward  practical  reasons  why 
some  form  of  diplomatic  dress  is  desirable.  “It  is  often  incon¬ 
venient  and  sometimes  mortifying,”  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hardy  has 
pointed  out,  “not  to  be  recognised  when  recognition  is  important. 
To  be  shut  out  by  a  policeman  from  the  precinct  set  apart  for 
the  train  occupied  by  the  Eoyal  party  and  diplomatic  corps  for 
the  lack  of  some  distinguishing  sign  is  annoying,  even  though 
His  Majesty  laughs  over  the  incident  and  jocosely  recommends 
that  in  future  you  attach  yourself  to  some  gold-laced  official  and 
announce  to  the  guard,  ‘  This  gentleman  goes  in  with  me.’  .  .  . 
Let  us  have  republican  simplicity  by  all  means,  but  let  us  have 
something  which  will  indicate  the  right  of  presence  and  differen¬ 
tiate  the  envoy  of  the  Eepublic  from  the  casual  spectator.”  Mr. 
Hardy  has  also  urged  that  respect  for  one’s  host  and  deference 
to  recognised  usage  demand  conformity  to  a  custom  which  pre¬ 
vails  universally  in  foreign  countries.  The  usual  American 
objection  to  a  diplomatic  uniform  is  that  it  is  the  attire  of  a 
"lackey,”  but  it  has  been  argued  in  reply  that  plain  evening 
dress  may  quite  as  truly  be  described  as  the  attire  of  a  waiter, 
and  that  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why,  if  America  has  uniforms 
lor  her  military  and  naval  services,  she  may  not  have  one  also 
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for  her  diplomatic  service.  A  more  cogent  objection  is  one  to  ' 
which  attention  was  once  called  by  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White.  A 
uniform,  he  pointed  out,  is  in  itself  a  poor  thing  unless  it  bears 
some  evidence  of  distinguished  merit  in  the  shape  of  stars,  crosses 
or  ribands.  A  British  diplomatist  in  official  uniform,  but  without  ^ 
the  ribbon  or  star  of  the  Bath  or  other  honourable  order,  would  ^ 
appear  to  little  advantage,  and  a  representative  of  the  French  i 

Republic  would  prefer  to  wear  the  plainest  dress  rather  than  the  ^ 

most  splendid  uniform  unadorned  by  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  ^ 
of  Honour.  But  the  United  States  bestows  no  such  decorations  ' 
and  allows  none  of  her  representatives,  during  their  term  of  office,  6 
to  receive  them  ;  so  that,  if  put  into  uniform,  these  representatives  i 

“  must  appear  to  the  greaT  mass  of  beholders  as  really  of  inferior  ' 

quality,  undistinguished  by  any  adornments  which  indicate  good  1 
service.”  But  there  the  matter  stands  at  present,  and  represents-  c 
tives  of  the  American  Government  “still  persist,”  as  Mr.  Hardy 
puts  it,  “in  attending  weddings  without  a  w'edding  garment.”  i 
On  the  whole  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  an  1 

American  Ambassador  or  Minister  make  his  lot  anything  but  ( 

one  that  is  entirely  enviable.  When  his  term  is  over  and  he  1 

returns  to  “God’s  own  country,”  he  is  likely  to  find  that  the  i 

services  he  has  rendered  to  his  nation  are  very  imperfectly  appre-  < 

ciated.  The  resentment  of  a  number  of  persons  whose  social  1 

aspirations  he  has  disappointed  will  be  turned  against  him.  There  < 

is  nearly  always,  too,  a  suspicion  that  an  American  who  has  spent 
three  or  four  years  at  a  foreign  Court  must  thereby  have  suffered  ( 

a  deterioration  of  his  democratic  principles.  That  suspicion  will  | 

be  actively  exploited  against  him  if  he  should  be  ambitious,  on  i 

his  return,  of  taking  up  a  political  career  at  home.  Incidentally, 
it  is  a  very  doubtful  service  that  is  rendered  to  a  departing  Am¬ 
bassador  when  his  late  hosts  send  him  off  with  glowing  farewell  ' 
tributes.  It  is  sure  to  be  believed  by  many  Americans  that  no 
one  could  have  w’on  such  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  European  nation 
if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  compliances  and  compromises  unworthy 
of  a  hundred-per-cent.  American.  James  Russell  Lowell  was  not 
the  first  or  the  last  representative  to  Great  Britain  who  was 
accused,  at  the  end  of  his  official  term,  of  having  been  corrupted 
by  the  sophisticated  monarchical  environment  into  which  his 
appointment  had  thrown  him.  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  representing  the  United  States  officially  abroad  is  one 
that  is  dearly  bought. 

Herbert  W.  Horwill. 
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Viscount  Gret  of  Fallodon,  speaking  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club  on  February  22nd,  made  the  following  admirable  remark. 
He  thought  it  was  most  essential  that  we  should  maintain  the 
closest  understanding  with  France  and  Italy,  our  two  powerful 
Western  Allies.  ...  It  was  vital  and  essential  that  our  intimacy 
with  them  should  be  unimpaired,  and  he  wanted  it  to  be  the 
starting-point  of  the  League  of  Nations  policy.  .  .  .  That  should 
not  be  a  policy  of  separate  alliances,  but,  if  we  began,  as  he 
wanted  us  to  begin,  with  the  closest  relations  with  France  and 
Italy,  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  in  the  other  important  nations 
of  the  world. 

But,  if  we  are  to  maintain  this  “closest  understanding  and 
intimacy”  with  France  and  Italy,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should 
know  far  more  about  these  countries,  both  on  the  spiritual  and 
on  the  material  side,  than  as  a  nation  we  did  before  the  war.  And 
here  we  have  a  case  in  point.  Italy  has  just  attained  her  new 
frontiers,  and  to  consider  them  is  opportune.  True,  the  frontiers 
of  a  nation  are  far  less  important  than  the  nation  itself  :  they 
belong  to  the  material  order.  But  just  as  a  family  can  hardly 
exist  without  a  house,  so  neither  can  a  nation  without  frontiers. 
"Without  free  and  secure  frontiers,”  said  Mazzini,  “a  nation 
cannot  exist.”  Let  us,  then,  visit  our  Ally’s  new  house.  The 
people  in  the  house  are  assuredly  more  important  than  the  house  ; 
but  the  house  is  not  without  an  importance  of  its  own. 

On  September  10th,  1919,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  Austria  was  signed  at  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye.  By  this  Treaty  the  new  frontiers  of  Italy 
were  determined  on  the  north.  A  year  after,  on  November  12th, 
1920,  at  the  Villa  Spinola  in  the  commune  of  Eapallo,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Genoa  on  the  Italian  Riviera,  a  Treaty  was  signed 
between  Italy  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes.  By  this  were  determined  the  new  Italian  frontiers  on 
the  east.  Completed  upon  both  north  and  east,  it  is  possible  now 
to  consider  the  new  Italian  frontiers  as  a  whole. 

Two  striking  facts  arrest  our  attention  at  the  outset.  First, 
they  follow  a  precedent  set  by  Cavour  in  1860,  in  determining 
the  boundary  between  Italy  and  France — a  boundary  which  has 
proved  a  lasting  guarantee  of  peace  and  goodwill  between  the 
two  countries.  Secondly,  they  are  almost  identical  with  those 
drawn  by  the  General  Staff  of  the  Sardinian  Monarchy  in  1845. 
Facts  so  singular  as  these  require  a  little  explanation.  Nor  will 
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our  time  be  wasted,  for  this  leads  to  a  fact  yet  more  important  ^ 
and  remarkable,  i.e.,  that  the  modern  frontiers  of  Italy,  alike  ; 
with  l^'rance,  Austria,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  i 
and  Slovenes,  are  based  on  one  and  the  same  undeviating  i 
principle.  | 

Until  1860  no  satisfactory  frontier  existed  between  Italy  and  i 
France.  The  present  frontier,  strong  as  the  everlasting  hills, 
was  the  work  of  Cavour.  That  work  was  difficult,  requiring 
courage  as  well  as  far-seeing  statesmanship.  Let  us  consider  it. 

When  Cavour,  on  January  16th,  1860,  became  Prime  Minister 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  two  provinces,  now  incorporated 
in  France,  were  still  possessions  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  (a 
Kingdom  destined  one  year  later  to  become  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy) — Savoy  and  the  County  of  Nice. 

Savoy  was  the  cradle  of  the  Eoyal  House.  Its  first  rulers, 
dating  back  to  a  period  before  William  the  Conqueror  had  entered 
England,  had  their  sepulchre  in  the  little  Savoyard  Abbey  of 
Hautecombe.  Chambery  had  been  the  seat  of  government,  till 
that  was  transferred,  under  Emmanuel  Philibert  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  Turin.  For  over  eight  hundred  years  Savoy  bad  been 
a  possession  of  the  House ;  and  so  many  years  are  no  mean 
title.  Moreover,  Piedmont  and  Savoy  were  linked  by  many  other  ’ 

ties.  Savoyard  nobles,  the  Sonnaz,  Costas,  and  Eobilants,  held  ' 

posts  in  the  administration  of  Turin.  De  Maistre  himself,  who  ' 
in  his  Maison  de  Savoie  had  urged  King  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  “to  ' 
forget  the  throne  of  Piedmont  and  think  of  that  of  Italy,”  was  | 
a  native  of  Chambery.  ’ 

Nice  presented  an  even  more  difficult  problem.  Not  only  was 
it  an  ancient  possession,  having  belonged  to  Savoy  since  1388, 
but,  unlike  Savoy,  whose  mother  tongue  was  Provencal,  it  was 
Italian  in  language,  Italian  too  in  sentiment ;  moreover,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Garibaldi,  the  soldier  of  the  National  Faith. 

Yet  Cavour  surrendered  both.  By  the  Treaty  signed  on 
March  24th,  1860,  both  Savoy  and  Nice  were  ceded  to  France. 

Obviously  Cavour  by  this  measure  risked,  and  in  fact  incurred, 
extreme  unpopularity.  Garibaldi  swore  that  he  would  never  take 
the  hand  of  one  who  had  made  him,  a  citizen  of  Nice,  a  foreigner 
in  his  own  city.  And  on  two  grounds  Cavour  would  have  been 
justified  in  refusing  to  surrender  them.  In  the  case  of  Savoy 
there  were  the  claims  of  history  and  sentiment,  the  centuries  of 
common  life ;  and  history  has  certainly  to  be  considered.  In  the 
case  of  Nice  the  principle  of  nationality  itself  would  have  fully 
justified  retention. 

But  Cavour  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive,  and  the  courage  to 
carry  out,  a  different  policy.  He  had  grasped,  what  so  many 
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modern  lawyers  and  politicians,  absorbed  in  legal  contracts,  diplo¬ 
matic  documents,  and  political  ambitions,  have  failed  to  grasp,  the 
importance  of  geography  as  a  factor  in  history  and  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  affairs.  John  Bright  is  once  reported  to 
have  said,  somewhat  plaintively,  that  war  had  one  advantage  : 
it  taught  us  geography.  But  Cavour  had  the  supreme  merit  of 
perceiving  that,  by  attention  to  geography,  before  and  not  after 

I  a  war,  war  itself  might  be  avoided. 

=  To  say  this  is  not  to  imply  that  Cavour  Had  what  Lord  Curzon 
calls  a  “philosophy  of  frontiers.”  He  was  a  practical  states¬ 
man,  reaching  his  conclusions  by  intuition  rather  than  by  con¬ 
scious  reasoning.  But  he  must  have  realised  that,  beneath  the 
superficial  trickeries  and  bargainings  of  Napoleon  III.,  there  lay 
a  very  real  and  solid  force  :  the  instinctive  desire  of  the  whole 
French  nation,  dating  at  least  from  Henri  IV.  or  Bichelieu,  to 
attain  a  reasonable,  secure,  and  lasting  frontier.  Such  a  frontier 
existed  in  the  Alps;  and  its  selection  meant  the  end  of  all  fron¬ 
tier  disputes  between  the  two  nations.  It  was  for  this  reason 
Cavour  renounced  both  Nice  and  Savoy.  They  lay  outside  the 
circle  of  the  Alps ;  Italy,  wuthin  the  Alpine  boundary. 

Now  it  is  instructive  to  note  in  passing  that  precisely  the 
same  principle  followed  by  Cavour  in  determining  the  frontier 
between  Italy  and  France  has  determined  the  existing  frontier 
between  France  and  Spain.  That  frontier  is  not  ethnographical, 
but  geographical.  In  France  at  the  present  moment  there  exist 
fragments  of  peoples,  Basques  of  Navarre  and  Catalans,  number¬ 
ing  over  400,000,  not  originally  natives  of  French  soil,  hut  who, 
driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens  in  early  times,  had  sought 
refuge  in  France.  As  is  said  by  Vidal-Lablache  (La  France), 
“they  represent  elements  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere  in  the 
ethnical  composition  of  France  :  they  are  the  advance  guard  of 
stocks  whose  centre  we  must  look  for  across  the  mountains  in 
the  South.”  Another  French  writer,  M.  Eipert,  in  the  Revue 
Hebdomadaire,  has  pointed  out  that  the  Catalans  of  Perpignan 
turn  even  to-day  more  readily  to  Barcelona  than  to  Paris;  the 
language  of  Perpignan  and  Barcelona  being  practically  the  same, 
and  their  inhabitants  being  connected  by  close  ties  of  marriage, 
friendship,  and  commerce.  Nevertheless,  pedants  of  ethnography 
have  not  drawn  the  Franco-Spanish  frontier.  Nor  has  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  these  peoples  from  Spain  ever  been  allowed  to  alter  in 
the  smallest  degree  the  territorial  integrity,  or,  as  Vidal-Lablache 
calls  it,  the  “personality”  of  France.  The  frontier  between 
Prance  and  Spain  follows  from  one  end  to  the  other  the  crest  of 
the  Pyrenees.  How  has  it  served?  ^‘Beata  Navarra,”  said  Dante 
in  the  Paradiso,  referring  to  the  Pyrenees,  “se  s’armasse  del 
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monte  cbe  la  fascia  !  ”  And  certainly,  not  Navarre  alone,  but  ' 
France  and  Spain  alike,  are  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  fron¬ 
tier.  It  has  been  and  will  remain  for  all  time  a  sound,  sure  and 
lasting  guarantee  of  peace. 

We  shall  see  later  that  further  analogies  exist  between  the  I 
Pyrenean  and  Italian  frontiers.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  note  here  P 
their  resemblance  on  this  point.  Just  as  the  Franco-Spanish 
frontier  follows  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  so  from  the  Col  di 
Tenda  (whence  the  little  river  Roya  runs  dowm  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  at  Ventimiglia),  past  Mt.  Genevre  and  Mt.  Cenis,  right 
up  to  Mt.  Blanc,  the  Franco-Italian  frontier  follows,  without  a 
single  deviation,  the  line  of  the  Alps.  It  is  a  frontier  permanent 
as  Nature  herself,  and  was  the  work  of  Cavour. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  point  at  some  length,  but  it  is  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  to  bear  it  in  mind  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Treaty  with  France  in  1860,  and  the  Treaties  of 
1919  and  1920  with  Austria  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes,  are  based  on  precisely  the  same  principle ;  that 
of  the  Alpine  w’atershed.  Secondly,  the  sacrifice  made  by  Cavour 
in  1860  may  well  be  pondered  on  by  certain  critics  who  object 
to  the  inclusion  wdthin  the  boundaries  of  Italy  of  a  few*  Germans 
in  the  north,  and  of  a  few  Slavs  in  the  east.  Austria  to-day, 
for  the  sake  of  a  secure,  lasting  and  indisputable  frontier,  marked 
by  Nature,  is  called  on  to  sacrifice  a  few  Germans;  the  Slav 
Kingdom  a  few  Slavs.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
renunciation,  Italy  herself  set  the  example.  She  renounced  in 
1860,  not  merely  (for  numbers  in  the  abstract  signify  but  little) 
over  700,000  of  her  citizens,  but  also,  for  the  sake  of  a  sound 
frontier  and  a  lasting  peace,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  her  Kings, 
and  the  home  of  her  hero.  Garibaldi, 

*  »  «  «  » 

But  if  the  new  frontiers  follow  a  precedent  set  by  Cavour  in 
1860,  how'  is  it  that  they  correspond,  almost  exactly,  with  thoee 
traced  by  the  Piedmontese  General  Staff  in  1845?  Surely  at  that 
date  that  Staff  would  seem  to  have  entertained  great  ambitions, 
or  at  least  to  have  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy?  Not  at  all. 
In  the  remarkable  wmrk,  Le  Alpi  che  cingono  V Italia,  published 
at  Turin  in  1845,  the  General  Staff  simply  sets  forth,  with 
scientific  exactitude,  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  recognised  as  such 
from  the  earliest  historic  times.  It  was  the  seal  set  by  modem 
science  on  the  teaching  of  history. 

Roman  statesmen  and  historians  were  the  first  to  define  Italy 
as  the  land  within  the  circle  of  the  Alps.  Originally,  as  we 
all  know,  the  name  Italy  signified  only  a  portion  of  the  Italian 
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peniusula,  the  district  now  known  as  Calabria.  But,  like  the 
name  India,  which,  from  originally  signifying  only  a  small  district 
in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  was  gradually  extended  until  it 
embraced  the  whole  peninsula  within  the  circle  of  the  Himalayas, 
the  name  Italy  gradually  came  to  include  the  whole  of  the  land 
encircled  by  the  Alps.  Hardly  had  the  union  of  Italy  been 
attained,  by  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  in  222  b.c.,  when  Poly¬ 


function  performed  by  the  Alps  in  its  defence :  aKpoiroXeo)^ 
^<uP€<r6ai  Siddea-iv  tA?  “AXTrei?  0X779  ’IraXtav.  They 

were  the  Acropolis  of  Italy.  Cicero,  who  shared  fully  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  popular  parties  for  Gallia  Cisalpina,  “the  flower  of 
Italy,”  whose  sense  of  Italian  patriotism  is  remarkable,  and  who 
seems  to  have  regarded  Italy,  far  more  than  Rome,  as  his  patria, 
expresses  (De  Prov.  Com.,  34)  a  very  striking  idea — an  idea  to 
which  Mazzini  was  perhaps  indebted — ascribing,  to  what  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  convenient  or  even  ideal  natural  frontier,  an  “almost 
Divine  intention  ”  :  Alpibus  Italiam  munierat  antea  Natura  non 
sine  aliquo  divino  numine.  Pliny  the  Elder,  in  his  description  of 
Italy  (Historia  Natnrnlis,  ITl.,  132),  gives  expression  to  an  even 
more  astonishing  anticipation  of  modern  opinion,  declaring  that 
it  is  the  function  of  the  Alps  to  shelter  Italy  from  Germany  :  Ger- 
maniam  ab  Italia  submovent,  veluti  naturae  providentia.  And 
everyone  remembers  how’  Augustus,  in  the  inscription  on  the 
Temple  built  in  his  honour  and  still  existing  at  Angora,  now  in 
the  power  of  Mustapha  Kemal,  claims  that  he  pacified  the  Alps 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tuscan  Sea.  Even  the  ultra-modern 
doctrine  of  the  watershed  was  attained  in  ancient  times.  Velleius 
Paterculus  declares  that  Italy  begins,  not,  as  others  said  some¬ 
what  vaguely,  at  the  Alps,  but  “a  snmmis  Alpinm  jugis” — that 
is  to  say,  at  the  crest  or  watershed.  And  Siculus  Flaccus,  one 
of  the  earliest  Boundary  Commissioners  known  to  history,  in  his 
work  on  frontier  delimitation,  De  agrorum  dimensione  et  constiUt- 
endin  limitihus,  declares  that  the  line  of  division  between  terri¬ 
tories  consists  in  the  crest  or  watershed  ;  “In  summis  montium 
jugis  ac  divertigiis  aquarum.”  This  is  precisely  the  idea  expressed 
in  the  work  of  the  Piedmontese  General  Staff  of  1845,  which 
follows  with  rigorous  exactitude  the  line  of  the  watershed  along 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  Alps  from  Ventimiglia  to  Finme. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  old  Roman  view  remained  unchanged. 
In  a  work  on  geography,  written  by  Riccobaldo  of  Ferrara  about 
1280,  De  locis  orhis  et  insularum  et  marium — a  work  certainly 
known  to  Dante — the  writer  states  that  Italy  “surgit  a  jugis 
Alpium.”  Twice  Dante,  in  1300,  marks  the  frontier  of  Italy, 
when  he  refers  (Inf.,  XX.,  61)  to  the  Lago  di  Garda  “al  pi^ 
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deir  Alpe,  che  serra  Lamagna  sopra  Tiralli”  (which  shut  in  f 
Germany  above  the  Tyrol),  and  when  he  compares  {Inf.,  IX  |j 
112)  Arles,  “ove  il  Eodano  stagna,”  with  Pola,  “presso  del  Quar-  | 
naro,  che  I’ltalia  chiude  e  i  suoi  termini  bagna.”  Petrarch  11 
crowned  Laureate  at  Eome  in  1341,  repeats  the  old  idea  of  Pliny  •  I 
“Ben  provvide  natura  al  nostro  state  Quando  dell’  Alpi  schermo  I 
Pose  tra  noi  e  la  Tedesca  rabbia.”  “Schermo”  describes  the  fl 
Alps  admirably  as  a  shield.  “Eabbia,”  too,  tells  of  the  ancient 
German  rabies,  frightfulness,  or  hydrophobia,  as  well  known  in 
the  fourteenth  century  as  in  the  twentieth.  Again,  in  the  little 
museum  at  Velletri  may  still  be  seen  a  metal  disc  of  1452  with 
this  inscription  :  “Hi  montes” — referring  to  the  Alps — “dividunt 
Italiam  ah  Alemania  et  Gallia.”  And  in  1484  a  Swiss  pilgrim 
to  Jerusalem,  Felix  Faber,  describing  his  journey,  mentions  hig 
crossing  of  the  Julian  Alps  (the  modem  Italian  frontier  on  the 
east) :  “quae  terminum  maris  constituunt  et  Italiam  ah  Alemania 
dividunt.” 

But  it  must  not  for  an  instant  be  supposed  that  the  Pied¬ 
montese  General  Staff  in  1845  was  merely  following  a  literary 
or  “humanistic”  tradition.  Such  a  supposition  would  be  absnnl 
in  the  case  of  hard-headed,  practical  men.  The  reason  why 
Eoman  statesmen,  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  General 
Staff  of  Piedmont  all  alike  agree  is  the  very  simple  one  that 
Nature  remains  the  same  throughout  the  ages.  So  far  from 
tradition  explaining  the  modern  claim,  it  may  more  justly  be 
said  that  modern  geographical  science  explains  the  historical 
tradition. 

We  tend  continually  to  forget  the  immense  influence  exercised 
by  geography  both  on  history  and  politics.  There  is  an  old, 
somewhat, threadbare  saying  of  Seeley’s,  which  has  probably  by 
now  entered  the  popular  consciousness,  that  politics  without  his¬ 
tory  has  no  root,  and  history  without  politics  no  fruit.  The 
saying  is  true,  and  it  is  well  indeed  not  to  sever  the  one  from 
the  other.  But  we  should  above  all  bear  in  mind  that  both 
history  and  politics  are  conditioned  by  the  facts  of  Nature ;  and 
that  without  geography  neither  the  “root”  of  history  nor  the 
“fruit”  of  politics  can  even  exist. 

In  Italy,  not  to  mention  the  British  Isles,  we  have  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  examplei.  “The  Italian  Peninsula,”  says  the  great 
French  geographer  E^clus,  “is  one  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
the  most  sharply  delimited  by  Nature,”  and  Giovanni  MarinelH, 
the  most  illustrious  Italian  geographer,  has  explained  this  in 
detail  in  his  monumental  work.  La  Terra.  Now  this  plain 
geographical  fact  has  undoubtedly  influenced  both  past  Italian 
history  and  present  politics.  The  remark  of  Eeclus  vras  tme 
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two  thousand  years  ago ;  it  is  true  to-day,  and  will  probably  be 
true  two  thousand  years  hence.  Indeed,  were  history  to  begin 
all  over  again,  a  second  Eome  would  probably  succeed  in  unifying 
Italy  once  again  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea. 

Thus,  if  we  reflect,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  men  so 
different  as  Polybius,  Petrarch,  and  the  General  Staff  of  Pied¬ 
mont  say  precisely  the  same  thing.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised 
that  the  new  Italian  frontiers  of  1921  coincide  almost  exactly 
with  those  traced  by  that  Staff  in  1845.  For  they  are  based,  not 
merely  on  an  old  tradition,  but  on  unalterable  geographic  laws. 

Based  on  Nature,  this  fact  alone  should  ensure  their  per¬ 
manence.  For,  as  a  distinguished  modern  authority  on  fron¬ 
tiers,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  has  remarked  :  “There  are 
many  sorts  of  frontiers  and  of  boundaries,  but  those  which  have 
through  all  the  ages  proved  most  effective  are  undoubtedly  those 

which  are  best  secured  by  strong  natural  geographical  features," 

«  *  •  •  • 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  examine  the  new  frontiers  in 
detail,  one  small  point  has  still  to  be  considered.  From  Mt. 
Blanc  almost  up  to  the  St,  Gotthard,  the  Italian  frontier  with 
Switzerland,  like  that  of  France,  follows  the  Alps,  But  from 
the  St.  Gotthard  to  the  Spliigen  Pass  the  Alpine  watershed  is 
followed  no  longer.  A  large  triangle  of  Swiss  territory,  with 
its  apex  reaching  down  nearly  to  Como,  breaks  the  Alpine  fron¬ 
tier.  This  district,  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Ticino,  “Italian  Switzer¬ 
land,”  originally  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  forms  the  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  principle  that  the  Italian  frontier  follows 
the  Alpine  watershed  from  Ventimiglia  to  Fiume. 

But  this  exception  need  hardly  detain  us.  Switzerland  holds 
a  unique  position  in  Europe;  and  the  Canton  of  Ticino,  which, 
like  all  the  other  Cantons,  forms  a  State,  with  its  own  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Government,  is  certain  to  remain  a  part  of  Switzerland 
so  long  as  all  the  other,  French-  or  German-speaking,  Cantons. 

From  the  Spliigen  Pass,  the  boundary,  separating  the  Canton 
of  Orisons  from  Italy,  follows  roughly  the  Alpine  watershed  till 
it  ends  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  Switzerland,  just 
beside  Eesca  (Eeschen). 

In  this  great  gap  between  high  mountains,  the  Pass  of  Rosea 
—a  pass  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  down  into  the  Inn  from 
the  source  of  the  Adige,  and  over  which  the  high  road  leads  from 
Nanders,  in  Austria,  to  Glorenza  (Glurns),  in  Italy — the  frontiers 
of  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Austria  meet.  Here,  too,  the  new 
Italian  frontiers  begin. 

4  9  •  4  # 

Starting  from  Resca,  we  may  divide  them  for  the  sake  of 
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oonvenience  into  three  sections,  calling  them  respectively  (1)  the 
section  of  the  Brenner;  (2)  the  Julian  Alps;  and  (3)  Zara. 

Of  Zara,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Islands  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
here.  The  subject  is  complicated  ;  moreover,  it  involves  questions 
essentially  naval  in  their  character.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  problem  of  Dalmatia,  like  so  many  other  historical  and 
political  problems,  is  in  its  essence  geographical ;  and  that  most 
of  the  disputes  about  Dalmatia — a  truth  often  overlooked— have 
their  origin  in  its  peculiar  geographical  position.  Separated,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  Balkans  by  the  steep  and  almost  impass¬ 
able  barrier  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  it  has  never  been  completely 
Balkanised.  Separated,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Italy  by  sea, 
it  has  never  been — since  the  Slav  invasion  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great — except  for  certain  cities  on  the  coast,  completely  and 
purely  Italian.  As  Freeman  has  said  (Historical  Essays,  Vol. 
III.)  :  “Dalmatia  is  physically  a  march-land,  and  its  physical 
position  has  ever  made  it  the  march-land  of  languages,  empires, 
and  religions.”  Such  it  has  been ;'  and  such  in  all  probability, 
so  long  as  geography  continues  to  exercise  its  influence  on  human 
affairs,  it  will  remain. 

Confining  our  attention,  then,  to  the  Brenner  and  the  Julian 
sections,  let  us  first  consider  the  section  of  the  Brenner.  From 
Resca  to  Toblach,  where  the  Brenner  section  ends — a  distance  of 
over  a  hundred  miles — the  frontier  follows  the  watershed  of  the 
Alps.  Immense  impenetrable  mountains  divide  Austria  here  from 
Italy,  traversed  by  only  three  practicable  passes — that  of  Resca, 
already  mentioned,  in  the  west ;  that  of  the  Brenner  in  the  centre; 
and  that  of  Toblach  in  the  east.  Of  these  three  passes,  by  far 
the  most  important  is,  of  course,  the  Brenner,  over  which— at 
an  altitude  of  4,490  feet  above  the  sea — the  road  from  Innsbruck 
leads  to  Trent  and  Verona.  Called  in  Roman  times  the  Via 
Claudia  Augusta,  this  great  thoroughfare  has  been,  since  ancient 
times,  the  main  route  through  which  the  Germans  passed  to  the 
invasion  of  Italy.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  front  door  of  the  Italian 
house.  Concerning  this  new  frontier,  only  one  other  point  of  a 
geographical  nature  need  be  mentioned  here.  The  lofty  peak 
in  the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Valle  Aurina,  above 
Brunico  (Brunech),  has  now  been  christened  the  Vetta  d’ Italia, 
marking  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  frontier  of  Italy  extends 
upon  the  north. 

Geographically,  based  on  one  of  the  clearest,  simplest  and  mo^ 
uncontroversial  of  all  principles,  that  of  the  watershed,  this 
frontier,  however,  raises  a  political  problem  of  some  importance. 
Within  it,  scattered  among  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Adige,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  Germans.  Trent,  on  the  Ijower  Adige, 
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is,  of  course,  as  everyone  knows,  a  purely  Italian  city,  by  race, 
language,  and  civilisation ;  but  in  these  upper  mountain  regions 
there  has  been  a  considerable  German  infiltration.  According  to 
Austrian  official  statistics,  these  Germans  numbered  in  1910 
215,345.  What  is  to  become  of  them?  It  must  be  noted  that 
we  have  here  precisely  the  same  problem  as  we  noticed  in  regard 
to  the  Pyrenees.  Just  as  a  certain  number  of  Basques,  Catalans 
and  Navarrais  flowed  over  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  so  a  certain 
number  of  Germans  from  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  Highlands,  and 
elsewhere  crossed  the  Alps  to  settle  in  Italy. 

Even  in  Italy,  upon  the  western  frontier,  there  exists  a 
similar  situation.  Just  as  a  certain  number  of  Italians  ceased 
in  1860  to  form  part  of  Italy,  so  to-day  a  certain  number  of 
French-speaking  people  live  in  the  valleys  of  the  Dora  Baltea 
and  Dora  Kiparia,  round  Aosta  and  Susa.  No  ethnographical 
extremists,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  ever  claimed  these  valleys 
for  France ;  and  these  French-speaking  people  are  perfectly  con¬ 
tent,  having  been  treated  in  regard  to  their  language  and  customs 
with  that  perfect  tolerance  which  has  always  characterised 
Italian  history.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  one  or 
two  politicians  have  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  these  200,000 
Germans  in  Italy.  That  ethnographic  reasons  cannot  be  the 
only  ones  to  be  taken  into  account  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
inclusion  of  3,000,000  Germans  in  Czecho-Slovakia  (see  Govern¬ 
ment  White  Paper  Cmd.  586).  The  most  charitable  sup¬ 
position  is  that,  as  lawyers  or  “idealists”  of  an  extreme  type, 
they  tend,  not  perhaps  to  be  ignorant  of  geography,  but  of  its 
importance  in  establishing  a  frontier. 

As  for  Austria,  if  she  regrets  the  loss  of  200,000  of  her  nationals, 
she  may  well  reflect  that  here  we  have  no  case  whatever  of  vin¬ 
dictiveness  or  even  indemnity,  and  that  Italy  herself  in  1860  set 
her  the  example. 

Yet  there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  astonishing  fact  that, 
while  the  inclusion  of  3,000,000  Germans  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
aroused  no  protest  of  any  kind  in  England,  the  inclusion  of 
200,000  Germans  in  Italy  aroused  criticism  in  one  or  two 
quarters.  We  may  dismiss  at  once  the  supposition  that  this  was 
due  to  want  of  sympathy  with  Italy.  Anti-Italian  feeling  would 
be  unworthy  alike  of  the  intelligence  and  character  of  any  British 
statesman.  It  must  rather  be  ascribed  to  two  causes  of  a  some¬ 
what  sentimental  character — the  latter  forming,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  essence  of  the  Brenner  problem. 

To  consider  the  first.  Here,  it  is  indignantly  exclaimed,  is 
the  hirthplace  of  the  famous  innkeeper,  Andreas  Hofer,  who 
fought  the  Bavarians.  Austrians  are  actually  asked  to  renounce 
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it  1  But,  in  the  first  place,  if  Austrians  are  required  to-day  to  (l  fc 
renounce  the  birthplace — near  Meran — of  Andreas  Hofer,  it  must  P 
be  remembered  that  the  Italians  renounced  in  1860,  for  precisely  I'  a 
the  same  reason,  a  sound  and  lasting  frontier,  the  birthplace  of  ■  « 
Garibaldi.  Secondly,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  compare  Gari-  I  al 
baldi,  the  champion  of  Italian  unity,  whose  life  was  in  the  main  |f  m 
stream  of  European  evolution,  and  who  helped  to  achieve  a  work  J  cl 
of  present  and  lasting  value,  with  Andreas  Hofer.  No  one  would  P  n 
wish  to  dispute  the  latter’s  personal  courage  and  sincerity,  but  I  a 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Andreas  Hofer  was  simply  the  loval  h 
and  fanatical  devotee  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  that  his  campaigns  o 
were  not  directed  to  the  attainment  of  German  unity  or  inspired  o 
by  any  sense  of  German  patriotism,  but  were  in  reality  inter-  fi 
necine  feuds  with  other  Germans,  Bavarians,  who  had  seized  ai 
some  of  the  dominions  of  the  Hapsburg  Emperor.  In  no  sense  o 
can  Andreas  Hofer  be  regarded  as  a  champion  of  German  o 

nationality.  Rather,  brave  man  as  he  was,  he  may  be  compared  tl 

to  chieftains  like  Rob  Roy,  or  leaders  of  Scottish  clans  in  Jacobite  o 
and  Hanoverian  days,  who  fought  bravely,  for  various  reasons,  one  h 
with  the  other.  In  any  case,  the  old  Emperor,  “in  white  coat  o 
and  red  breeches,”  is  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne.  The  modem 
situation  is  completely  different  from  that  of  1809.  The  com-  ^ 
patriots  of  Andreas  Hofer  desire  to-day,  not  the  restoration  of  a 

the  Hapsburg  Monarchy,  but — a  thing  very  different,  and  of  t 

which  perhaps  Andreas  Hofer  would  never  have  dreamed — union  i 

with  Germany.  t 

We  come  now  to  the  second  of  the  causes  which  have  led  [ 
certain  Englishmen  to  criticise  the  inclusion  in  Italy  of  these  1 
200,000  Germans.  If  a  sentimental,  but  irrational,  and  unhistoric  ] 

estimate  of  the  work  of  Andreas  Hofer  is  one  cause,  a  senti-  1 

mental  and  romantic  regard  for  these  particular  Germans—  i 

called  “Tyrolese,”  from  an  old  feudal  castle,  above  Meran— 's  ( 

perhaps  the  other.  It  is  cruel  to  shatter  illusions,  but  it  is  i 

certain  that  these  “  Tyrolese  ”  do  not  possess  quite  all  the 
romance  with  which  they  have  been  invested  by  enthusiastic 
tourists.  We  need  not  disparage  the  Tyrolese — an  excellent 
people  in  many  ways — but  it  is  a  mistake  to  exaggerate  their 
virtues  at  the  expense  of  our  Allies. 

Heine,  the  famous  Hebrew  poet,  no  friend  of  the  Germans, 
but  a  keen  observer,  has  left  us  in  his  Reisehilder  a  picture  of 
these  so-called  “  Tyrolese  ”  which  gives  the  main  truth  of  the 
matter.  “The  Tyrolese  are  handsome,  cheerful,  honest,  brave, 
and  of  an  impenetrable  narrow-mindedness.  They  are  a  healthy 
race,  perhaps  because  they  are  too  stupid  to  be  ill.  I  might  also  call 
them  a  noble  race,  because  they  are  dainty  in  the  choice  of  their 
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food  very  clean  in  their  haJbits;  only  they  are  wholly  lacking 
in  respect  for  the  dignity  of  personalities.  The  Tyrolese  show 
a  sort  of  smiling  humorous  servility,  which  is  in  reality  wholly 
serious.  At  home  the  Tyrolese  practise  this  servility  gratis,, 
abroad  they  seek  to  profit  thereby.  They  traffic  with  their  per¬ 
sonality,  their  nationality.  These  gaily-dressed  merchants,  these 
cheery  Bua-Tyrolese,  whom  we  see  wandering  about  in  their 
national  costume,  will  readily  permit  a  joke,  but  something  must 
at  the  same  time  be  purchased  from  them.  When  last  summer, 
in  the  brilliantly  lighted  concert  rooms  of  the  fashionable  world 
of  London,  I  saw  these  Tyrolese  singers,  clad  in  their  national 
costume,  appear  upon  the  platform,  and  when  I  heard  proceeding 
from  it  those  songs  which  are  so  naively  and  joyously  yodelled 
among  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  my  soul  was  wrung  with  displeasure.  I 
could  not  join  in  the  applause  given  to  these  shameless  hawkers 
of  modesty ;  and  a  Swiss,  who  quitted  the  hall  with  me,  moved  by 
the  same  feelings,  justly  remarked  :  ‘  We  Swiss  give  much  for 
our  best  cheese  and  our  best  blood,  but  we  can  hardly  endure  to 
hear  the  Alp  horn  blown  in  a  foreign  land,  much  less  to  blow  it 
ourselves  for  gold.’” 

In  these  words  Heine  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  whole  matter. 
Without  doubt,  the  Tyrolese  are  Germans,  and  have  a  strong 
sense  of  German  nationality.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  national  costume,  and  the  expression  of  fervent  German 
national  ideas,  is  also  an  important  business,  a  scheme  to  attract 
tourists.  We  should. not  forget  that  the  main  industry  of  the 
Tyrol  is  inn-keeping,  the  catering  for  tourists.  Who  are  these 
tourists?  Apart  from  a  few  scattered  Englishmen,  duly  im¬ 
pressed,  the  vast  majority  of  these  tourists  are  Germans  from 
Berlin,  for  whom  the  Ty^rol  is  famous  as  a  place  for  honeymoons, 
an  ideal  health  resort  and  playground.  Thus,  while  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Upper  Adige  are  connected  geographically  and  econo¬ 
mically  with  those  of  the  Lower  Adige,  a  disturbing  influence  arises. 

In  La  Vita  Italiana  of  November,  1920,  Professor  Francesco 
Porro  of  Genoa  has  very  clearly  shown  the  real  nature  of  the 
problem.  It  is  not  the  memory  of  Andreas  Hofer,  nor  any 
idealism  in  the  Tyrolese,  which  makes  their  question  difficult, 
but  a  much  more  solid  and  prosaic  fact.  The  rich  and  powerful 
Austro-German  Alpenverein,  with  two  hundred  thousand  mem¬ 
bers,  mostly  German,  not  Austrian,  has  invested  immense  capital 
in  the  Upper  Adige,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  a  vast  number  of 
Alpine  stations.  Of  this  association  the  richest  and  most  enter¬ 
prising  sections  are  German;  we  have  the  “gebiet”  of  Bremen, 
that  of  Magdeburg,  Leipsic,  Bamberg,  Dresden,  Berlin,  etc.  By 
a  process  of  “  peaceful  penetration ,”  in  the  form  of  a  great  tourist 
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movement,  Germany  before  the  war  succeeded  in  getting  a  firm  i 
footing  in  the  Upper  Adige,  and  is  naturally  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish  her  designs.  In  fact.  Dr.  Simons,  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary,  had  the  impudence,  not  long  ago,  to  address  a  kind  U 
of  blackmailing  threat  to  Italy,  saying  that  the  good  relations  P 
between  Italy  and  Germany  would  depend  on  the  manner  in  I 
which  the  latter  treated  the  “national  aspirations”  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  Upper  Adige.  Strange  indeed  that  Berlin  should  I 
interfere  in  the  matter,  and  should  arrogate  to  herself  the  former  1: 
right  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  act  as  “protector”  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Upper  Adige ! 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  Tyrol  may  be  a  pleasant  place  for 
^  German  honeymoons,  but  Italy  cannot  permit  Berlin  to  extend 
its  sway  across  the  Alps.  Her  national  security  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  tourists,  German  or  other.  If  South- 
sea  were  a  pleasant  place  for  German  visitors,  that  would 
hardly  be  a  reason  for  giving  Germany  control  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Brenner  Pass  is,  in  fact,  the  main  gate  into  Italy,  and 
Italy  must  hold  the  gate  for  her  own  security,  even  if  a  few 
Germans,  through  her  failure  in  the  past  to  hold  that  gate,  have 
already  entered.  She  does  not  want  the  whole  nation  to  enter 
with  a  rush.  Nor  in  claiming  the  Brenner  frontier  has  Italy 
made  any  exceptional  claim.  It  is  simply  one  section  of  those 
Alps,  whose  watershed  she  holds  to-day  as  her  national  frontier 
frpm  Ventimiglia  to  Fiume. 

«  *  *  »  .  • 


To  pass  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the  new  frontier  of  Italy 
upon  the  east.  This  starts  from  Mount  Pec  (just  above  Tarvis), 
where  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Yu^o-Slavia  meet,  and 
extends  down  to  Fiume. 

Alike  from  a  geographical,  historical  and  political  point  of  view, 
these  Julian  Alps,  extending  from  Tarvis  to  Fiume,  a  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  miles,  are  of  immense  importance ;  but  they 
are  comparatively  little  known,  and  not  until  the  recent  war  has 
their  full  significance  been  brought  to  light. 

If  the  Alps  may  be  compared  in  general  to  the  Himalayas,  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Italy  presents  features  which  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  on  certain  points  to  the  north-eastern  fron¬ 
tier  of  India — which  again  is  less  well  known  than  the  northern 
and  western  sections.  A  quotation  from  Colonel  Sir  Thomas 
Holdich’s  admirable  book,  Political  Frontiers  and  Boundary 
Making,  may  be  permitted.  After  describing  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier  of  India  as  “the  finest  natural  combination  of  boundary  and 
barrier  that  exists  in  the  world,”  he  thus  describes  the  frontier 
of  India  on  the  north-east :  “Even  beyond  Bhutan,  it  again  finds 
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a  magnificent  series  of  lofty  watersheds  to  support  it  in  the  stiff 
lines  of  unbroken  ridge,  which  hold  the  Salwin  as  in  a  deep 
mountain  ditch.  The  doubtful  point  on  this  north-west  frontier 
is  the  crossing  of  the  Lohit  Brahmaputra,  where  the  Chinese  have 
already  penetrated  and  are  said  to  be  showing  their  yellow  faces 
above  the  fort  palisades  at  Eima.  This  is  a  point  which  still 
requires  attention.  Through  Tenasserim,  it  can  only  be  quoted 
as  a  useful  example  of  an  excellent  mountain  barrier,  of  which 
the  position  is  obviously  pointed  out  by  Nature.” 

These  words  very  well  describe  the  function  performed  in  the 
case  of  Italy  by  the  Julian  Alps.  They  are  not  so  lofty  as  the 
Northern  or  Western  Alps;  yet  they  form  an  “excellent  moun¬ 
tain  barrier  pointed  out  by  Nature.”  Moreover,  considered  poli¬ 
tically,  they  serve,  like  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  India,  as  a 
boundary  to  quite  different  races  from  the  western  or  northern. 
The  Julian  Alps  have  served  to  protect  Italy,  not  against  Ger¬ 
mans,  but  against  the  Eastern  Asiatic  races. 

Called  thus  for  the  first  time  by  Tacitus  (Hist.,  Ill,,  8)  the 
Julian  Alps,  originally  known  as  the  Alpes  Veneta€,  or  Venetian 
Alps,  form  the  modern  frontier  of  Italy  upon  the  east.  The 
change  of  name,  we  may  note  in  passing,  was  probably  due  to 
the  work  of  Augustus  in  organising  and  consolidating  this  region, 
which,  when  he  divided  Italy  into  eleven  regions,  he  numbered 
the  tenth.  Both  in  Venetia  and  Istria,  included  in  this  region, 
we  find  many  traces  of  the  same  name  :  Forum  Julii  (Cividale), 
Pietas  Julia  (Fola),  Julia  Parentium  (Parenzo),  etc.  Thus,  when 
we  remember  how  Augustus  claims,  in  the  monument  at  Angora, 
to  have  pacified  the  Alps  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Riviera ,  it  was 
natural  for  Italians  to  admit  these  claims  and  to  name  in  his 
honour  these  Eastern  Alps  the  Alpes  Juliae. 

In  the  north,  the  Julian  .41ps  reach  their  highest  altitude,  with 
Mangart,  8,084  feet;  Tricorno,  8,592;  Vagatin,  6,024.  With 
snow-covered  crests,  they  form  here  an  impenetrable  frontier. 
Proceeding  south,  they  diminish  in  height  till  a  wild  and  desolate 
Carsic  region  is  reached  in  the  centre.  Even  here,  Javomig, 
3,726  feet,  and  Monte  Be,  3,897  feet — so-called  in  memory  of  the 
invasion  by  the  Lombard  King  Alboin — offer  formidable  obstacles, 
forming  as  they  do  parts  of  that  formidable  Carsic  plateau,  between 
Laibach  and  Trieste  :  the  Selva  di  Piro.  Rising  in  height  again 
in  the  south,  they  attain  5,388  feet  at  Monte  Nevoso,  the  most 
easterly  mountain  in  Italy,  the  guardian  of  Istria  fifteen  miles 
north  of  the  Quarnaro.  This  latter  mountain,  called  by  the 
Romans  Mons  Albanus,  or  Albion,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  of  the  Alps. 

One  other  point  about  this  mountain  frontier  is  noteworthy. 
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In  its  lower  regions  and  where  it  is  traversed  by  passes  the 
Eomans  at  various  dates  built  a  strong  wall,  the  Limes  Italicus 
flanked  by  strong  forts,  notably  at  Castra  and  Ad  Pirum.  The 
foundations  of  this  wall,  fragments  of  which  still  tower  above 
the  surface,  have  recently  been  discovered,  and  are  now  being 
excavated.  This  recent  discovery  is  not  without  significance,  ag 
showing  that  the  ancient  frontiers  of  Italy  upon  the  east  were 
the  same  as  the  modern. 

But  the  supreme  interest  of  the  Julian  Alps  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  always  constituted  the  rampart  of  Italy  against 
invasion  from  the  east.  Just  as  the  Brenner  Pass  was  the  his¬ 
toric  gate  of  invasion  from  the  north,  so  the  Pass  of  Nauporto, 
midway  between  Laibach  and  Trieste,  was  the  historic  gate  of 
barbarian  invasions  from  the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save. 

The  first  of  these  invasions  took  place  at  the  decline  of  the 
Empire  in  394  a.d.,  when  was  fought  a  battle  upon  the  Julian 
Alps — the  Battle  of  the  Frigidus — fraught  with  vast  consequences, 
and  of  immense  and  lasting  influence  on  the  history  of  Italy  and 
^  Europe. 

Theodosius  (379-395),  the  Spaniard  who  reigned  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  orthodox  but  tyrannical — the  last  Eoman  Emperor  to  rule 
a  united  Eoman  world — a  year  before  his  death  set  up  the  valley 
of  the  Save  to  crush  a  claimant  to  the  Empire  who  had  appeared 
in  Italy.  Followed  by  his  army,  which  included  Goths— for 
Theodosius  had  admitted  Goths  in  immense  numbers  into  the 
Imperial  armies  and  had  brought  with  him  on  the  present  occasion 
a  contingent  of  20,000 — he  advanced  from  Laibach  by  the  Pass 
of  Nauporto,  and  met  the  usurper  on  the  Julian  Alps  at  the 
Limes  Italicus,  near  the  old  Eoman  fort.  Ad  Pimm.  Here, 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Julian  Alps,  the  Eiver  Frigidus,  now 
the  Vipacco,  runs  down  to  the  Isonzo,  and  from  this  river  the 
battle  took  its  name. 

This  Eiver  Frigidus,  the  modern  Vipacco,  has  not  only  his¬ 
toric  fame,  but  is,  Dr.  Hodgkin  tells  us,  a  phenomenon  full  of 
interest.  Close  to  the  little  town  of  Vipacco,  it  bursts  forth  from 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Selva  di  Piro ;  no  little  rivulet  such 
as  one  spring  might  nourish  >  but  a  full-fed  river,  as  deep  and 
strong  as  the  Aar  at  Thun,  or  the  Eeuss  at  Lucerne,  like 
also  to  both  these  streams  in  the  colour  of  its  pale  blue 
waters,  and,  even  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  unconquerably 
cool. 

Claudian,  the  last  Roman  poet,  probably  present  with  Theo¬ 
dosius  at  the  battle,  has  left  us  a  vivid  description.  At  first 
all  seemed  lost,  and  ten  thousand  Goths  perished  in  striving  to 
break  through  the  “claustra  durissima  ”  of  the  Alps.  But,  at  a 
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critical  moment,  the  Bora,  the  fierce  wind  of  the  Carso,  blew 
into  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  and  the  victory  fell  to  Theodosius. 
The  result  is  described  by  Olaudian  with  what  Gibbon  calls 
“intolerable  wit  ”  :  the  snow  was  dyed  red ;  the  cold  river 
smoked ;  and  the  channel  must  have  been  choked  with  carcases, 
if  the  current  had  not  been  swelled  with  blood. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  battle  are  admirably  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  (Italy  and  her  Invaders)  in  a  sentence  :  “At 
the  Frigidus,  the  East  of  Europe  conquered  the  West.”  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  of  a  series  of  battles  in  which  the  East  attacked 
the  West.  Before  his  death  at  Milan  in  396,  which  split  the 
Roman  world  asunder,  the  two  halves  never  again  being  politic¬ 
ally  reunited,  Theodosius  had  taught  the  Eastern  peoples  the  path 
to  Italy  across  the  Julian  Alps.  He  was  follow’ed  by  Alaric  and 
Attila. 

Alaric  was  a  Goth  who  had  fought  in  youth  beside  Theodosius 
at  the  battle  of  the  Frigidus.  Six  years  later,  in  400  a.d.,  he 
began  invasions  of  Italy  upon  his  own  account.  The  poet 
Claudian,  then  living  at  Milan,  expressed  the  fear  of  all  Italians  : 
Sic  ope  sanctorum  non  barbarus  inruat  Alpes  (Saints  defend  us 
from  the  barbarian  crossing  the  Alps!).  He  recalls  an  old 
prophecy,  said  to  have  been  made  to  Alaric  :  Eumpe  omnes, 
Alaric,  moras.  Hoc  impiger  anno  Alpibus  Italiae  ruptis,  pene- 
trabis  ad  urbem.  (Delay  no  longer,  Alaric.  This  very  year  thou 
shalt  break  the  Alpine  barrier  of  Italy  and  enter  Borne.)  And 
80  it  happened.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Theodosius,  Alaric 
broke  through  the  Julian  Alps,  and  in  410,  with  his  Goths,  sacked 
Rome  itself — an  event  enshrined  for  all  time  in  St.  Augustine’s 
famous  work,  De  Civitate  Dei. 

In  452  took  place  another  and  yet  more  disastrous  invasion. 
Attila,  the  Hun,  who,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Gibbon,  “alone 
among  the  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  united  the 
two  mighty  Kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Bussia  ”  (a  remark  which 
casts  a  sinister  light  on  the  attempted  union  of  Germans  and 
Bolshevists  to-day),  burst,  like  Theodosius  and  Attila  before  him, 
through  the  Julian  Alps  by  the  Pass  of  Nauporto,  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  great  Boman  city,  Aquileia — whence  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  fleeing  from  Attila,  took  refuge  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice, 
building  there  a  new  city  destined  to  eclipse  in  fame  the  city 
which  Attila  destroyed.  Deeds  such  as  these  burn  deep  into  the 
consciousness  of  a  nation,  and  to  this  day  the  people  of  Italy 
dread  the  Pass  of  Nauporto,  the  gate  through  which  the  ferocious 
Hon  broke  into  the  Italian  plain.  They  call  it  still  the  “Gate 
of  the  Barbarians.” 

Lombards,  again,  in  558  a.d.,  under  their  King  Alboin,  bring- 
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ing  with  them  a  congeries  of  Eastern  tribes,  Bulgarians  included  I 
took  the  same  route.  While  looking  down  on  the  beauties  of  Italy  f 
from  the  abrupt  cliff  of  Monte  Re  (Mount  Nanos)  on  the  Selva  ' 

'  di  Piro,  their  King  is  reported  to  have  thrust  his  spear  into  the 
ground,  saying:  “This  land  is  mine!”  This  “Pestis  Ger- 
manica,”  as  the  Lombards  were  called,  destroyed  Aquileia,  which 
had  begun  to  live  again,  for  the  second  time — the  inhabitants 
fleeing  to,  and  founding,  Grado.  Hungarians,  again,  from  i 
900  to  973,  repeatedly  traversed  the  same  route,  arriving  on  one 
occasion  as  far  as  Pavia ;  on  another,  nearly  to  Rome.  Turks, 
too,  in  seven  invasions,  between  1470  and  1499,  proceeding  up 
the  Save  to  Laibach,  with  Slav  tribes  in  their  wake,  broke 
through  the  same  Pass,  devastating  Italy  as  far  as  Udine. 

Heu  quales  clades,  quam  tristia  damna  colonis 

Attulit  Oenotriis  Sontii  tranabilis  iindal 

To  sum  up.  Just  as  the  Brenner  was  the  main  gate  for  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Germans  on  the  north,  so  the  Pass  of 
Nauporto  was  the  main  gate  of  invasion  on  the  east.  During 
the  Great  War.  both  passes  were  in  the  possession  of  Austria, 
who  thus  held  Italy  almost  at  her  mercy.  When  Italy  defeated 
Austria  at  the  battle  of  Vittorio  Veneto,  she  determined  that 
these  passes  should  be  held  by  a  foreign  Power  never  again! 
History,  as  well  as  geography,  had  taught  her  they  were  the 
doors  of  her  house. 

It  is  true  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brenner,  a  certain 
number  of  non-Italian  people  are  included  within  the  Julian 
Alps.  To  be  exact  (if  the  official  Austrian  statistics  of  1910  are 
exact)  there  are,  in  the  three  former  Austrian  administrative 
divisions,  Trieste,  Gorizia-Gradisca,  Istria — now  included  in  Italy 
under  the  name  Venetia  Giulia — 266,852  Slovenes  and  170,549 
Serbo-Croats  :  a  total  of  437,401.  The  figure  is  probably  largely 
exaggerated,  but,  even  if  not,  it  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
3,000,000  Germans  included  in  Czecho-Slovakia — “an  inclusion 
clearly  showing,”  as  M.  Millerand  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  in 
their  Memorandum  of  February  17th,  1920,  that  “ethnographic 
reasons  cannot  be  the  only  ones  to  be  taken  into  account.” 

In  fact,  all  the  reasons  which  we  examined  in  the  case  of 
the  Brenner  for  establishing  a  sound  and  lasting  frontier  based 
upon  Nature  apply  equally  here ;  and  if  any  should  regret  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo  their  quarrel  must  be,  not  with  Italians,  but 
with  geography.  Above  all,  no  cultivated,  fair-minded  and 
patriotic  Tugo-Slav  will  fail  to  remember  that,  if  te-day  he 
renounces  by  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  400,000  citizens,  Italy  in  1860 
renounced  nearly  double  the  number,  the  patrimony  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  and  the  home  of  Garibaldi — and  just  for  the  same  prin- 
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ciple,  a  sound  and  lasting  frontier  marked  by  Nature,  perhaps 
not  sine  diquo  divino  numine. 

We  may  conclude  this  sector  of  the  new  Italian  frontiers  by 
observing  that  it  touches  the  Quarnaro  just  to  the  east  of  Volosca, 
and  is  contiguous  with  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Fiume,  now 

a  free  and  independent  State.  Lastly,  by  the  possession  of  the 

islands  of  the  Quarnaro,  Cherso  and  Lussin,  the  defence  of  Istria 
and  of  the  Upper  Adriatic  is  assured. 

*  «  «  •  • 

Two  opinions  on  the  new  frontiers,  that  of  the  Chief  of  the 

Italian  Admiralty,  Admiral  Acton,  and  that  of  the  Chief  of  the 

General  Staff,  General  Badoglio,  expressed  in  interviews  wdth 
Signor  Virginio  Gayda  and  published  in  the  Messaggero  of 
November  13th,  1920,  deserve  attention. 

Admiral  Acton  said  :  “The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Upper  Adriatic  is  complete.  By  the  possession  of  Istria  and  the 
island  of  Cherso,  defence  of  the  Upper  Adriatic  is  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  centre  of  the  Adriatic,  by  the 
loss  of  Dalmatia,  and  above  all  of  Sebenico  .  .  .  the  problem  of 
our  naval  defence  remains  completely  unsolved  .  .  .  Nor  can 
the  possession  of  certain  islands  compensate  the  loss  of  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  The  little  island  of  Lagosta  is  only  an  observa¬ 
tion  post  to  Cattaro,  and  is  absolutely  insufficient  to  solve  the 
problem  of  our  naval  defence.  Thus  the  problem  of  the  Central 
and  Lower  Adriatic  remains  just  as  it  was  before  the  war.” 

General  Badoglio,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  himself  as  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  new  territorial  frontiers  :  “  The  military 
■  problem  of  our  land  frontiers  has  attained  its  full  solution ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  aspirations.  ...  All  the  massif  of  the  Selva  di  Piro, 
of  Mt.  Pomario,  Mt.  Nevoso,  and  Mt.  Terstenico  is  in  our 
possession.  Thus  the  frontier  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  land,  has  been  practically  realised.  .  .  .  The 
Army  realises  with  pride  that  its  heroic  efforts  have  not  been 
in  vain,  and  that  the  present  Government  .  .  .  has  succeeded  in 
giving  Italy  that  frontier  which  was  the  dream  of  every  Italian.” 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  modern  General  uses  almost  the 
same  words  as  were  inscribed  by  Augustus  on  the  Temple  at 
Angora.  In  fact,  Italy  to-day,  along  the  whole  seven-hundred- 
mile  circuit  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Tuscan  Sea  to  the  Quarnaro, 
has  attained  her  ancient  frontiers. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  insist  so  much  upon  these  facts  of 
ancient  history  and  of  geography.  But  Nature  and  geography 
remain  the  same  through  all  the  ages;  nor,  except  at  our  peril, 
can  we  draw  any  radical  distinction  between  past  history  and 
modern  politics.  We,  in  England,  tend  to  forget  this  :  to  think. 
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for  example,  that  the  recent  German  aggression  was  some  strange  \ 
new  modern  phenomenon ;  that  the  Bolshevist  movement  in  i 
Russia  is  a  remarkable,  though  unpleasant,  product  of  the  most  i 
advanced  •  modern  thought.  But  Italy  has  longer  memories.  I 
She  knew  the  Germans  well  in  Roman  times ;  she  suffered  from  I 
them  in  the  days  of  Barbarossa ;  therefore  she  was  not  surprised  I 
by  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  She  knew  the  Bolshevists  before  Lenin,  I 
when  Attila,  the  first  dictator  of  an  Eastern  proletariate,  in  union  n 
with  Germany,  sacked  and  destroyed  her  city,  Aquileia.  Modern 
events  are  for  her  but  the  repetition  of  an  ancient  story.  She 
distrusts  a  millennium,  for  she  has  already  known  too  many. 

We,  too,  in  England  may  well  be  content  that  Italy— the  cradle 
of  civilisation  and  our  Ally — should  rest  secure  within  the  circle 
of  her  Alps.  For  we  little  know,  with  Germany  impenitent  and 
Russia  Bolshevist,  what  the  future  may  bring  forth. 

R.  A.  USSHER. 


THE  KEY  TO  EMEESON.‘ 


Emerson  as  a  Thinker  and  Man  op  Letters. 

I  PROPOSE  in  the  following  pages,  and  at  the  risk  of  re-opening 
a  topic  which  has  become  now  almost  hackneyed,  to  submit  once 
more  for  revision  our  popular  English  estimate  of  Emerson  as 
a  thinker  and  man  of  letters.  It  was  not,  I  confess,  without  a 
feeling  of  pain  and  indignation  that,  on  recently  reading  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Birrell’s  Obiter  Dicta,  I  came  once  more 
upon  the  old  and  well-worn  charge  of  “disconnectedness  ”  ;  or,  as 
Mr.  Birrell  calls  it,  “non-sequaoiousness,”  in  the  thoughts  of 
Emerson,  and  the  denial  to  him,  in  consequence,  of  the  rank  of 
a  first-rate  thinker  and  philosopher.  Not  that  I  was  in  any  way 
surprised  at  this  estimate ;  on  the  contrary,  in  announcing  it, 
Mr.  Birrell  has  only  followed  in  the  track  of  our  most  cultivated 
and  accomplished  critics,  all  of  whom,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
have  long  since  come  to  accept  it  as  in  the  nature  of  an  axiom. 

As  there  seemed  at  the  moment,  however,  little  chance  of  my 
making  my  protest  heard,  I  was  obliged  to  lay  the  matter  aside 
for  the  time,  in  the  hope  that  an  opportunity  might  present  itself 
further  on.  And  now  that  a  new  and  admirable  little  life  of 
Emerson  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Garnett,  and  the 
subject  will  again  be  brought  forward,  I  have  felt  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  not  be  allow^ed  to  pass  without  some  attempt  being 
made  to  bring  the  question  of  Emerson’s  status  as  a  man  of  letters 
once  more  before  the  public.  Accordingly,  I  may  say  at  once, 
and  without  further  preliminary,  that  the  popular  view  of  Emer¬ 
son  which  I  desire  to  controvert  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
disconnected  of  writers;  that  his  thoughts  have  little  or  no 

(1)  This  essay  on  Emerson,  which  my  father.  Dr.  Crozier,  considered  one  of 
his  most  thoughtful  pieces  of  work,  is  the  only  unpublished  manuscript  found 
smongst  his  papers. 

It  is  undated,  but  Mr.  James  Muirhead,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  help 
in  the  necessary  revision  of  the  Essay  in  bringing  it  up  to  date,  says : — 

“As  Dr.  Crozier  speaks  of  ‘Mr.’  Spencer,  Arnold,  and  Hutton,  presumably 
they  were  still  alive  when  he  wrote.  They  died  respectively  in  1903,  1888,  and 
1897.  It  looks  then  as  if  the  paper  was  written  about  1888.” 

He  adds,  “  Birrell’s  Obiter  Dicta  No.  2  appeared  in  1887,  Morley’s  Essay 
on  Emerson  was  written  in  or  before  1886,  Matthew  Arnold  visited  America  in 
1884  and  (I  think)  published  his  American  Essays  (including  Emerson)  soon 
Mter  {Discourses  in  America,  1885).  I  don’t  know  about  Hutton,  except  that 
Hr.  Crozier  quotes  what  he  wrote  immediately  edter  Emerson’s  death,  which 
took  place  in  1882.” — Gi^adys  Bbattik  Cbozibb. 
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sequence  or  cohesion  among  themselves ;  and  that  he  is  to  be  i 
regarded  rather  as  a  great  spiritual  influence,  something  after  the  I  > 
manner  of  an  old  Hebrew  seer,  than  as  a  great,  organised  thinker  I' 
and  philosopher.  This,  I  imagine,  will  be  generally  admitted  i 
to  be  a  fairly  just  summary  of  our  latest  and  best  English  criti-  I 
cism  on  the  subject  of  Emerson ;  but,  in  order  that  it  may  be  I 
put  in  more  precise  and  definite  form,  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
quote  as  examples  of  what  I  mean  the  published  opinions  of 
three  eminent  and  representative  literary  critics — Lord  Morlev 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  E.  H.  Hutton. 

In  his  introduction  to  a  recent  edition  of  Emerson’s  complete 
works  Lord  Morley,  in  his  otherwise  acute,  judicious  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  criticism,  says  :  “One  of  the  traits  that  every  critic  notes 
in  Emerson’s  writing  is  that  it  is  so  abrupt,  so  sudden  in  its 
transitions,  so  discontinuous,  so  inconsecutive.  .  .  .  Everything 
is  thrown  in  just  as  it  comes,  and  sometimes  the  pell-mell  is 
enough  to  persuade  us  that  Pope  did  not  exaggerate  when  he 
said  that  no  one  qualification  is  so  likely  to  make  a  good  writer 
as  the  power  of  rejecting  his  own  thoughts.  .  .  . 

“That  these  transmutations  (viz.,  of  scientific  conceptions  into 
the  finer  forms  of  an  ideal  world)  are  often  carried  by  Emerson 
to  the  extent  of  vain  and  empty  self-mystification  is  hard  to  deny, 
even  for  those  who  have  most  sympathy  writh  the  general  scope 
of  his  teaching.  ,  .  .  Nothing  is  gained  by  concealing  that  not 
every  part  of  Emerson’s  work  will  stand  the  test  of  the  Elenchus, 
nor  bear  reduction  into  honest  and  intelligible  prose.  .  .  .  There 
are  pages  that,  to  the  present  writer  at  least,  after  reasonably 
diligent  meditation,  remain  mere  abracadabra,  incomprehensible 
and  worthless.” 

Again,  in  the  high,  thoughtful,  and  appreciative  notice  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator  immediately  after  Emerson’s  death, 

R.  H.  Hutton,  while  admitting  his  greatness  as  a  critic,  deniei« 
him  the  rank  of  a  great  philosopher,  going  on  to  say  :  “Emerson 
never  seems  to  us  so  little  secure  of  his  ground  as  he  is  in  uttering 
his  transcendentalisms,  Emerson  on  ‘  Nature,’  Emerson  on  the 
‘  Over-Soul,’  Emerson  on  the  law  of  ‘  Polarity,’  Emerson  on 
‘  Intuition,’  does  not  seem  to  us  even  instructive.  He  aims  too 
wide  and  hits  only  the  vague.  .  .  .  Mr.  Emerson’s  transcendental 
essays  are  full  of  this  kind  of  dark  and  vague  symbolism  which 
carries  weight  only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  ignorance, 
not  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  .  .  .  You  can  drive  a  coach 
and  six  through  almost  any  one  of  the  generalisations  which  pass 
for  philosophy  in  these  vague  and  imaginative,  but  unreal, 
speculations.” 

In  the  wake  of  Lord  Morley  and  R.  H.  Hutton  comes  along 
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I  Matthew  Arnold  himself,  and,  taking  a  pinch  out  of  Emerson’s 
■  gjjuff-box  with  the  air  and  manner  of  a  court  exquisite  of  the 
old  regime,  goes  on  to  tell  his  American  audience  that  “We  have 
not  in  Emerson  a  great  poet,  a  great  writer,  a  great  philosophy 
I  maker.  His  relation  to  us  is  not  that  of  one  of  these  personages. 
Yet  it  is  a  relation,  I  think,  of  even  superior  importance.  His 
relation  to  us  is  much  like  that  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  is  a  friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would  live  in 
I  the  spirit.  .  .  .  Emerson  cannot,  I  think,  be  called  with  justice 
a  great  philosophical  writer.  He  cannot  build ;  his  arrangement 
of  philosophical  ideas  has  no  progress  in  it,  no  evolution ;  he  does 
not  construct  a  philosophy.” 

And,  lastly,  we  have  Mr.  Birrell  outdoing  in  depreciation  all 
his  predecessors,  and  telling  us  in  his  Obiter  Dicta,  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  man  who  feels  he  is  sailing  along  the  wind  of  an 
opinion  which  has  already  become  almost  an  article  of  faith, 
that  “if  one  were  required  to  name  the  most  non-sequacious 
author  one  had  ever  read,  I  do  not  see  how  one  could  help 
nominating  Emerson.  .  .  .  Let  the  comparison  be  made  where 
you  will,  the  unparalleled  non-sequaciousness  of  Emerson  is  as 
certain  as  the  correggiosity  of  Correggio.  You  never  know  what 
he  will  be  at.  .  .  .  In  reading  him,”  he  says,  “the  mind  becomes 
torpid  and  restive,  admiration  gives  way  to  astonishment,  astonish¬ 
ment  to  bewilderment,  and  bewilderment  to  stupefaction.” 

After  which,  and  other  like  utterances,  delivered  in  his  “light 
and  charming  manner,”  he  mounts  the  high  judicial  stool,  and, 
with  the  easy  assurance  and  complacency  of  the  compositor  dis¬ 
tributing  his  type,  proceeds  to  assign  to  Emerson  the  niche  in 
the  Temple  of  Literature  he  is  hereafter  destined  to  occupy.  He 
admits,  it  is  true,  that  the  exact  place  Emerson  may  occupy  in 
American  literature  he  cannot  profess  tc  decide,  “but  here  at 
home,  where  we  are  sorely  pressed  for  room,  it  is  certain  that 
he  must  be  content  with  a  small  allotment.”  And  this  allotment 
he  presently  hints  pretty  clearly  to  be  among  the  number  of 
what  he  calls  the  “lesser  authors,”  adding,  by  way  of  compensa¬ 
tion  (and  with  a  touch  of  consolatory  condescension  which  is 
really  beautiful),  that,  after  all,  “it  is  hard  to  fancy  a  pleasanter 
destiny  than  to  join  the  company  of  ‘  lesser  authors,’  as  it  is 
better  to  be  always  read  by  somebody  than  to  be  read  first  by 
everybody  and  then  by  nobody.” 

Such  seems  to  be  the  consensus  and  outcome  of  the  most 
serious,  refined,  and  cultivated  English  opinion  on  the  rank  and 
status  of  Emerson  as  a  thinker  and  man  of  letters.  And  as  I 
feel  bound  to  give  to  each  and  all  of  the  opinions  above  quoted 
the  most  distinct  and  unqualified  negative,  and,  moreover,  con- 
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aider  it  derogatory  to  English  criticism  and  speculative  though'  I  < 
that  these  views  should  go  forth  as  the  final  verdict  of  England  I  1’ 
on  the  most  eminent  product  of  American  genius,  I  shall  in  the  1  ® 
present  paper  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  give  them  one  and  all  * 
a  complete  and,  I  trust,  final  reversal.  '  i 

Instead  of  holding  with  Matthew  Arnold  that  Emerson  is  not  ^ 

a  great  philosopher ;  that  he  cannot  construct  a  philosophy ;  and  ^ 

that  his  arrangement  of  philosophical  ideas  has  no  progress  in  ® 

it,  no  evolution ;  or,  with  R.  H.  Hutton,  that  you  can  drive  a  ' 

coach  and  six  through  almost  any  of  his  generalisations ;  or,  with  ‘ 

Lord  Morley,  that  there  are  pages  which,  after  the  most  careful 
meditation,  remain  abracadabra,  incomprehensible  and  worthless;  ‘ 

,  I  assert,  on  the  contrary,  with  equal  firmness,  that  he  is  as  clean-  ‘ 

cut,  compact  and  harmonious  a  thinker  as  either  Plato,  Bacon  or  ' 

Herbert  Spencer;  that  his  writings  exhibit  a  capaciousness,  ' 

subtlety,  many-sidedness  and  fertility  of  illustration  unsurpassed  * 

by  his  predecessors  of  any  age ;  and  that  when  once  the  connection  ' 

of  his  great  central  thoughts  has  been  made  apparent,  every  ' 

paragraph  and  line  become  luminous ;  and  that  not  only  his  various  ^ 

essays  as  wholes,  but  the  separate  parts  of  each  may  be  read 
with  as  easy  a  grasp  of  their  connections  as  the  pages  of  Macaulay 
or  the  columns  of  the  Times  newspaper. 

That  this  is  a  bold  assertion  to  make,  in  the  face  of  critics  so 
illustrious,  I  am  myself  only  too  sensible ;  and  it  therefore  behoves 
me  at  once  to  show  reason  why  men  of  the  philosophical  breadth 
and  tolerance  of  Lord  Morley,  of  the  literary  tact  and  sensibility 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  of  the  high  and  varied  culture  of  Hutton 
should,  in  a  matter  of  such  great  literary  moment,  have  gone,  as 
I  believe,  so  far  astray  in  their  judgments.  The  reason,  in  a 
word,  is,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  that  they  have  not  seen  the 
organic  connection  of  his  great  central  thoughts.  The  want  of 
consecutiveness  and  unity  of  which  they  complain  is,  if  one  must 
speak  truly,  not  so  much  in  Emerson  as  in  the  eye  of  the  critics 
themselves.  They  see  confused  and  double,  not  because  Emerson 
is  confused  and  double,  but  because  they  have  brought  to  him  a 
preoccupied  or  divided  mind.  In8tea<l  of  ranging  far  and  wide 
among  his  writings  with  the  one  object  of  bringing  them  into 
line  and  harmony,  they  have  either  permitted  themselves  to  be 
drawn  aside  by  his  merely  literary  qualities;  or,  overcome  by  his 
immense  fertility  and  variety,  have  been  content  to  wander 
aimlessly  through  his  works,  stopping  here  and  there  to  admire 
some  isolated  remark  or  piece  of  insight,  but  without  caring  to 
find  its  connections  in  the  general  harmony. 

Either  they  have  sought  for  in  him  corroboration  of  their  own 
special  views,  and,  not  having  found  them,  are  disappointed;  w 
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I 

^ey  hav®  found  something  they  did  not  wish  to  find;  or  have 
r  jumped  at  his  own  modest  confession  of  fragmentariness  as 
’  Bothoritative  and  final ;  or  they  have  expected  from  a  spiritual 
thinker  that  continuous  logical  unfolding  of  his  thought  which 
is  only  possible  in  matters  of  material  and  tangible  import. 
Finally,  perhaps,  whirled  in  the  vortex  of  some  Comtean  or 
theological  hypothesis  of  their  own,  they  have  not  been  able 
sufficiently  to  extricate  their  sympathies  so  as  to  enter  with  a 
whole  heart  into  the  complexities  of  a  mind  so  different  in 
character,  aim  and  point  of  view  from  their  own. 

^  And  yet  that  men  of  their  eminent  culture  and  catholicity 
'  should  dream  that  a  man  whose  insight  in  many  ways  they  them- 
j  selves  admit  to  be  so  central  and  commanding  should  himself  have 
I  no  centre ;  that  they  should  imagine  as  probable  that  one  who 
’  sat  in  solitude  systematically  pondering  the  problem  of  the  world 
I  for  fifty  years  should  have  found  no  harmony  or  unity  anywhere, 
;  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  inexplicable  marvel  in  modern 
criticism.  It  is  a  species  of  literary  atheism,  and  if  systematically 
i  acted  on  in  the  case  of  great  authors  would  degrade  the  critics, 
as  is  already  beginning  to  be  seen  among  the  lighter  and  more 
nimble  sort,  to  the  level  of  the  tea-taster  merely.  Indeed,  if 
what  the  eminent  critics  above  mentioned  have  said  of  Emerson 
were  true,  it  would  prove  not  so  much  that  he  is  not  a  philosopher 
as  that  he  is  not  in  his  senses  at  all ;  for  the  mark  of  insanity  is 
I  not  that  your  thoughts  may  not  often  be  acute,  vigorous  or  happy, 
but  that  they  should  be  throwm  on  one  another  pell-mell  without 
sequence,  relevancy  or  connection,  and  should  be  poured  forth 

I  in  sentences  inconsecutive,  dark  and  unintelligible.  The  truer 
view  is  that  contained  in  the  words  of  Emerson  himself,  whom 
Mr.  Cabot  reports  to  have  written  in  his  diary  :  “I  was  at  the 
very  time  (at  the  age  of  nineteen)  already  writing  every  night 
in  my  chamber  my  first  thoughts  on  morals  and  the  beautiful 
laws  of  compensation,  and  of  individual  genius,  which,  to  observe 
and  illustrate,  have  given  sweetness  to  many  years  of  my  life.” 

If,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  champion,  I  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  come  forward  to  challenge  the  truth  of  these  criticisms 
of  Emerson  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  and  to  exhibit  the  connec¬ 
tion,  continuity  and  harmony  existing  between  his  main  ideas, 
it  is  not  because  I  am  in  any  sense  a  follower  of  his ;  on  the 
contrary,  my  own  mode  of  representing  the  phenomena  of  the 
world  and  of  human  life  is  in  many  respects  essentially  different 
from  his ;  nor  is  it  because  I  lay  claim  to  any  special  or  excep¬ 
tional  insight  or  power  of  divination ;  but  merely  that  I  have 
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worked  up  to  the  problem  and  its  solution  through  long  years 
of  patient  and  protracted  tliought. 

All  his  more  important  essays  I  have  read  again  and  again 
for  years  with  the  greatest  attention  and  care,  going  out  into 
the  world  of  human  life  to  observe  their  bearings  there  for  my¬ 
self,  wdth  th^  view  of  corroborating,  modifying  or  refuting  them; 
and  some  few'  of  them,  notably  his  essay  on  “Experience,”  and 
some  of  his  chapters  on  “Nature”  (which  I  suspect  are  probably 
the  parts  of  his  w’ork  which  Lord  Morley  still  finds  to  be  “mere 
abracadabra,  incomprehensible  and  w’orthless  ”),  I  must  have  read 
first  and  last  at  least  twenty  times  with  the  most  minute  and 
careful  scrutiny,  collating  and  comparing  them  with  his  other 
essays  and  with  one  another,  until  I  am  now  able  (if  I  may  say 
so  without  boasting)  to  read  them  as  easily  and  with  as  much 
sense  of  their  meaning  and  connections  as  if  they  were  ordinary 
newspaper  paragraphs. 

For  Fjmerson  is  one  of  the  subtlest  of  writers,  and  of  the 
greatest  comprehensiveness  and  complexity ;  and  his  thoughts, 
although  like  the  pieces  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  they  appear  at  first 
sight  chaotic  and  disconnected  as  they  lie  crowded  in  his  separate 
essays,  have  nevertheless,  when  you  once  know  how  to  put  them 
together,  a  perfect  sequence,  coherence  and  unity.  And  as  they 
are  besides,  as  we  shall  see,  never  merely  metaphysical  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  that  term,  but  always  strictly  human  in  their 
import  and  aim,  the  understanding  of  him  in  consequence- 
depending  as  it  does  not  so  much  on  any  mere  addition  or  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  separate  thoughts  as  on  the  power  of  rising  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  are  to  be  commanded — has  ever 
seemed  to  me  a  kind  of  index  or  measure  of  intellectual  pro¬ 
ficiency  ;  and  hence  the  labour  and  pains  I  have  taken  to  master 
him. 

Other  great  philosophers  can  be  fairly  grasped  in  a  few  read¬ 
ings  by  an  ordinarily  well-equipped  mind ;  Emerson,  without  a 
key,  requires  many  readings  to  fully  understand  him.  I  looked  into 
Bacon  the  other  day,  after  reading  him  for  the  first  time  a  good 
many  years  ago,  but  I  found,  as  regards  the  essential  bearings 
of  his  philosophy,  the  one  reading  had  been  sufficient.  With 
Emerson,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  made,  and  have  still  by  me, 
as  many  different  studies  or  diagrams  of  his  philosophy  almost 
as  there  are  years  since  T  first  began  to  read  him,  all  of  them 
differing  from  one  another,  and  all  false  or  incomplete  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  of  the  field  I  had  failed  in  reducing  to 
harmony. 

In  the  following  pages,  then,  my  endeavour  shall  be  so  to 
present  his  great  central  doctrines  that  the  organic,  or,  if  you 
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will  logical,  connections  existing  between  his  different  essays, 
and  the  different  parts  of  his  separate  essays,  may  be  as  clear 
as  the  paragraphs  of  Plato,  Hume  or  Herbert  Spencer ;  while 
at  the  same  time  I  shall  endeavour  so  to  exhibit  the  relations 
existing  between  his  views  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution  that  the 
(Jifferences  which  must  be  settled  before  the  account  between 
them  can  be  finally  closed  may  be  clearly  and  distinctly  seen. 
Should  I  succeed  in  doing  this  to  the  reader’s  satisfaction,  the 
main  end  which  I  proposed  to  myself  here  will  have  been  in 
a  measure  achieved.  , 

But  before  doing  so  I  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  Emer¬ 
son’s  style  and  the  form  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  embody  and 
present  his  thoughts. 


Emerson’s  Style. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  Emerson  should  not 
have  seen  fit,  before  the  decline  of  his  powers  in  his  later  years, 
to  have  prefixed  to  his  collected  essays  some  condensed  and  con¬ 
nected  scheme  of  his  'philosophy  as  a  whole,  in  which  the  great 
central  thoughts  which  pervade  his  various  essays  should  be  set 
forth  in  their  mutual  subordinations  and  connections.  Had  he 
done  so,  not  only  would  his  separate  essays  have  been  made 
luminous,  but  the  reader  would  have  been  saved  much  unneces¬ 
sary  trouble  in  getting  them  at  that  angle  and  point  of  view  from 
which  they  can  be  viewed  as  parts  of  one  coherent  and  harmonious 
whole. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  his  earliest  work — his  little  book 
on  Nature — he  has  given  us  his  views  of  the  relation  and  attitude 
of  man  to  the  great  universe  in  which  he  finds  himself — views 
from  which  he  never  afterwards  departed,  and  which  can  every¬ 
where  be  traced  in  his  succeeding  essays.  But  of  this  little  book 
it  may,  I  think,  be  said,  without  disparagement  that,  although 
when  once  mastered  the  connection  and  sequence  of  its  thought 
are,  as  I  can  myself  testify,  everywhere  complete,  still,  like  the 
steps  in  some  of  those  demonstrations  of  Newton  which  I  am 
told  can  still  only  be  followed  by  the  most  accomplished  mathe¬ 
maticians,  the  strides  taken  are  so  great,  as  without  seven- 
leagued  boots,  and  without  further  illustration,  as  it  now  stands, 
it  is  practically  and  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
reader.  Of  course,  if  an  author  writes  so  as  to  make  himself 
intelligible  to  the  least-educated  class  of  readers,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  depth  of  platitude  to  which  he  may  be  obliged  to 
descend ;  but  that  Emerson  should  have  chosen  to  pitch  his  dis¬ 
course  so  high  as  to  demand  more  than  a  fair  amount  of  time 
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and  attention  from  men  of  earnest  and  cultivated  minds  has  always  I 
seemed  to  me  greatly  to  be  deplored.  I 

But  if  Emerson  has  chosen  thus  to  leave  obscure,  from  want  of 
sufficient  illustration  and  example,  the  work  which,  of  all  others,  ! 
as  dealing  with  religion,  would  naturally  call  for  the  greatest  ^ 
clearness,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  a/dmitted  that  the  form  in  which  ! 
he  has  cast  his  separate  essays  was  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  | 
him,  but  inhered  as  of  necessity  in  the  very  nature  of  the  material  s 
with  which  he  had  to  work ;  and  this  for  several  very  sufficient 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  in  these  essays  Emerson,  like  Shakespeare, 
deals  almost  entirely  with  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  the  subtler 
experiences  of  our  spiritual  nature  ;  and  as  these  experiences,  when 
followed  to  the  front  and  confines  of  thought,  are  found  to  lie, 
like  the  network  of  capillaries  on  the  circumference  of  the  body, 
in  the  most  delicate  inter-connected  meshes,  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  web  and  cross-threads  you  cannot  find  that  merely  lineal 
or  logical  continuity  the  absence  of  which  the  critics,  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  have  so  much  deplored. 

Now  this  is  not  the  case  either  with  the  physical  philosophers 
or  with  the  purely  metaphysical  thinkers.  In  the  philosophy 
of  evolution  of  Mr.  Spencer,  for  example,  where  the  object  is 
to  trace  the  laws  and  conditions  by  which  the  primitive  homo¬ 
geneous  arid  nebulous  mass  of  matter  of  which  the  universe  Is 
composed  has  passed  in  the  course  of  time  through  its  various 
transformations  until  it  is  now,  as  we  see,  broken  up  into  the 
heterogeneous  variety  of  animals,  plants  and  men,  of  every  species 
and  degree,  it -is  evident  that  the  author  has  only  to  keep  his 
description  parallel  and,  in  a  way,  synchronous  with  the  trans¬ 
formations  he  is  describing,  and  his  work  will  of  itself  assume 
a  logical  and  connected  form. 

In  the  same  way  with  the  purely  metaphysical  system  of  Kant, 
which  deals  with  the  structure  of  the  various  parts  of  the  mind, 
senses.  Understanding,  reason,  conscience,  and  the  like — as  if 
they  were  parts  of  a  machine — it  is  equally  evident  that  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  separate  parts,  when  taken  in  order,  will  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  lineal  and  logical  continuity. 

But  when,  as  is  the  case  with  Emerson,  you  have  to  deal  with 
the  human  mind  as  an  organised  whole — that  is  to  say,  with 
human  nature  itself,  and  all  the  complex  and  contradictory  tissue 
of  sentiments,  aspirations  and  desires  which  lie  massed  around 
every  great  vital  principle  of  thought  or  action,  it  is  evident  that 
your  presentation  of  the  facts  cannot  be  concatenated  or  drawn 
out  like  the  bones  of  the  vertebra  into  any  merely  linear  con¬ 
tinuity,  but  must  be  disposed,  like  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  around 
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the  central  principle  which  they  illustrate,  as  around  a  circle ; 
and  that,  although  your  facts  or  illustrations  are  each  directly 
connected  with  the  central  principle  from  which  they  spring, 
they  have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  except  what 
they  get  through  this  their  common  connection.  For  just  as  the 
architecture,  painting,  poetry  and  sculpture  of  Greece,  although 
having  no  external  likeness  or  connection  with  each  other,  were 
all  the  products  of  the  same  Greek  genius  or  spirit,  so  the 
thousandfold  illustrations  of  Emerson,  stretching  as  they  do  in 
his  various  essays  athwart  all  the  belts  of  Nature  and  of  Mind, 
although  all  equally  the  expression  of  some  one  or  more  great 
siaritual  laws,  have  no  logical  continuity  or  bond  among  them- 
sdves  other  than  what  they  get  through  their  connection  with 
these  central  laws. 

And  hence  it  is  that,  unless  the  reader  can  himself  perceive 
their  connection,  it  is  eviilent  that  any  linear  account  or  catalogue 
of  them,  such  as  is  incidental  to  the  written  page,  will  seem  to 
him  as  to  Morley  to  be  discontinuous  and  inconsecutive,  vain  and 
empty  self-mystification;  or,  as  to  Hutton,  as  carrying  weight 
only  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  our  ignorance,  not  to  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge,  and  through  which  a  coach  and  six 
can  be  easily  driven;  or,  as  to  Arnold,  as  an  arrangement  of 
philosophical  ideas,  having  in  it  no  progress  or  evolution. 

Another  reason  why  Emerson’s  thoughts  cannot  be  presented 
with  that  merely  lineal  or  logical  continuity  which  on  other 
grounds,  and  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  mental  clearness,  were  so 
much  to  be  desired  is  this  :  It  is  one  of  his  doctrines,  as  we  shall 
see  farther  on,  that  the  world  of  Nature  and  of  human  life  is 
strung  on  one  great  law,  the  Law  of  Polarity,  or  of  action  and 
reaction — a  law  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  evolution  hypo¬ 
thesis — and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  all  material  or  human 
things  must  have  two  opposite  sides  from  which  they  can,  or  may 
be,  viewed.  And  as  Emerson’s  essays  deal  almost  entirely  with 
this  two-sided  world  of  Nature  and  human  life ;  and  as,  moreover, 
these  two  sides  can  no  more  be  united  by  any  merely  logical  or 
continuous  line  than  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  a  table,  it 
18  evident  that  Emerson,  who  always  takes  and  keeps  unsullied 
the  attitude  of  the  pure  philosopher,  and  never  of  the  sectarian 
or  partisan,  is  obliged,  if  he  is  to  give  completeness  to  his  sub¬ 
ject,  to  give  full  line  to  each  of  these  sides  in  turn ;  and  not  only 
to  break  up  his  philosophy  into  separate  and  antithetical  essays, 
but  often  the  same  essay  into  opposite  and  antithetical  sides. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  catalogue  of  Emerson’s  essays  contains  such 
antithetical  titles  as  “Fate  ’’  and  the  “Over-Soul,”  “Wealth  ”  and 
Culture,”  “Power”  and  “Beauty,”  “Prudence”  and  “Hero- 
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ism,”  and  the  like,  and  that  we  have  Morley  telling  us  that 
Emerson  never  shrinks  from  inconsistent  propositions,  as  if  it 
were  in  some  way  a  matter  for  censure. 

As  regards  the  free  use  of  metaphor  indulged  in  by  Emerson 
and  which  often  in  its  sweep  and  boldness  reminds  us  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  the  tendency  he  has  to  the  use  of  hyperbole  and 
antithesis  without  regard  to  the  qualifying  shades  of  expression, 
the  reason  is  that,  dealing  as  he  does  with  spiritual  experiences 
often  so  subtle,  deep-hidden  and  difficult  to  be  seized,  and  with 
illustrations  which  are  not  often  so  much  actual  facts  as  the  very 
spirit  and  sublimated  essence  of  the  facts,  he  is  obliged  to  paint 
them  on  a  large  canvas,  and  to  give  theno  size  and  tangibility, 
in  order  that  their  relations  may  be  the  better  grasped ;  in  the 
same  way  as  one  applies  a  magnifying-glass  or  microscope  to 
delicate  miniatures  or  objects  otherwise  invisible,  in  order  that 
their  structure  and  relations  may  be  the  better  seen.  For  just 
as  in  a  calculus  of  infinitesimals  which  resolves  problems  inacces¬ 
sible  to  grosser  mathematical  methods,  you  are  obliged  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  otherwise  inappreciable  infinitesimals  by  some  definite 
symbols,  some  tangible  x  or  y  that  can  be  mathematically  mani¬ 
pulated,  so  in  dealing  with  those  subtler  laws  and  experiences 
of  our  spiritual  nature  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  formal  logic 
Emerson  is  justified,  nay,  is  even  obliged,  to  point  out  his  mean¬ 
ing  by  the  use  of  large  metaphorical  and  symbolic  images  that 
leave  a  real  and  definite  impression  on  the  mind. 

With  these  few  remarks  on  Emerson’s  style,  and  the  form  in 
which  he  has  chosen  to  cast  his  speculations,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  main  object  of  this  paper,  and  shall  exhibit  in  my  own  way 
the  order  and  connection  of  the  great  central  ideas  which  his 
various  essays  illustrate  and  enforce,  and  without  which  they 
cannot  by  any  effort  be  understood. 

The  Problem  of  Life  :  Religion. 

First  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  connection  of  Emerson’s 
views  on  the  Problem  of  Life — that  is  to  say,' his  Religion;  and 
next,  the  connections  of  his  practical  philosophy,  or  his  views 
on  the  conduct  of  life.  It  was  only  after  some  years’  reading 
that  I  at  last  got  my  eye  on  a  doctrine  of  Emerson’s  which  I 
have  since  discovered  to  be  among  the  most  important  in  the 
entire  range  of  his  philosophy — a  doctrine  indeed  so  important 
that,  when  once  fully  grasped,  the  whole  of  his  speculations  on 
the  problem  of  life  may  be  seen  flowing  from  it,  as  from  some 
mountain  stream.  The  reason  I  had  for  so  long  a  time  failed 
fully  to  apprehend  this  doctrine  was  partly  his  having  nowhere 
given  us  any  direct  hint  as  to  the  important  part  it  plays  in  his 
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I  scheme  of  life;  and,  partly,  the  misleading  associations  which 
had  been  aroused  in  my  mind  by  the  words  in  which  it  wa* 
j  expressed.  The  consequence  was  that,  for  a  long  time  after  I 
■  had  seen  the  genius  and  connection  of  his  practical  philosophy, 
I  many  passages  directly  bearing  on  his  religious  views  remained 
I  to  me  still  dark  and  unsatisfactory.  The  doctrine  to  which  I 
allude  is,  in  a  word,  that  which  is  conveyed  in  his  own  expression 
that  "Man  makes  his  own  World.”  This  is  a  high  doctrine  of 
Emerson’s,  and  as  its  consequences  are  so  far-reaching,  it  is 
-  necessary  before  proceeding  farther  that  I  should  endeavour  fully 
to  explain  what  he  means  by  it,  and  to  mark  out  at  the  same 
time  the  range  both  of  its  truth  and  of  its  limitations. 

I  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  idealist  doctrine  of 
Berkeley  and  Kant  which  taught  that  the  forms,  colours,  im¬ 
pressions,  and  other  properties  and  relations  of  matter,  are  owing 
to  the  particular  constitution  of  our  senses  and  understandings ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  the  mental  constitution  of  our  senses  and 
understanding  that  makes  the  world  of  Nature  what  it  is,  and 
that  if  our  senses  were  different,  or  we  had  one  or  two  more  or 
less  than  we  have,  the  world  would  be  entirely  different  to  us. 
If,  for  example,  our  sense  of  colour  were  different,  what  we  see 
now  as  yellow  would  then  perhaps  appear  red ;  if  our  sense  of 
touch,  what  now  seems  hard  would  feel  soft,  as  what  now  is  hot 
would  seem  cold ;  as  we  see  this  even  now  with  persons  suffering 
from  locomotor  ataxia,  who,  when  walking  on  the  solid  pave¬ 
ment,  imagine,  so  far  as  their  feeling  is  concerned,  that  they 
are  walking  on  velvet  pile,  or  in  paralytics  who  will  burn  their 
feet  without  knowing  it,  and  to  whom  in  this  sense  fire  has  no 
existence. 

So  much,  indeed,  I  had  long  known,  and  on  coming  to  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  same  kind  in  Emerson,  I  naturally  thought  it 
was  to  this  purely  metaphysical  doctrine  that  he  was  alluding. 
But  as  many  of  his  conclusions  did  not  seem  to  me  legitimately 
to  follow  from  what  I  considered  to  be  his  premises,  I  was  at 
last  constrained  to  look  into  the  matter  more  minutely,  when  I 
found  that  Emerson  had  given  immense  extension  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  metaphysicians,  so  that  it  applied  not  only  to  the 
senses  and  understanding,  but  to  the  whole  range  of  man’s 
genius,  ambitions,  humours,  affections  and  aims;  and,  further, 
that  it  was  from  this  latter  application  of  it  that  not  only  his 
religion,  but  many  of  the  most  characteristic  truths  developed  in 
his  essays  were  logically  and  legitimately  deduced. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  “We  each 
make  our  own  world  ”  by  a  few  examples.  We  can  all  see,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  true  when  limited  to  our  changing  bodily 
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sensations — hunger,  thirst,  and  the  other  lower  appetites  and  I' 
desires — ^and  that  to  a  sea-sick  person,  for  example,  or  one  jaded  1. 
by  debauch,  all  the  edible  luxuries  of  the  world  can  have  for  " 
the  time  being  no  practical  existence ;  and,  further,  that  if  the 
sensation  continued  indefinitely,  they  never  would  have  any  ; 
existence  at  all.  We  see,  too,  that  it  is  true  of  our  changing  '1 
mental  moods,  and  that  according  as  our  mood  is  melancholy  or 
bright ;  and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  mood,  the  ’ 
same  landscape,  streets  or  scenes  are  either  draped  and  overhung 
with  gloom,  or  gay  as  if  with  butterflies  and  flowers.  I  have 
observed  in  myself  that  when  the  tone  of  my  nervous  system  has 
been  in  any  way  lowered  the  eerie  and  ghost-haunted  feeling  to 
which  I  am  subject  will  as  accurately  pick  out  from  passing 
objects  or  persons  every  look,  appearance,  gesture  or  sound  that 
can  in  any  way  respond  to  the  predominant  feeling,  as  if  it  were 
a  magnet;  all  the  rest,  for  the  time  at  least,  passing  by  unheeded 
or  unobserved. 

V  But  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  most  evident  when  anything 
has  occurred  to  give  what  is  called  a  “shock”  to  the  mind, 
whether  from  sudden  death  or  other  unexpected  calamity.  For 
the  time  being  the  world  to  the  person  affected  seems  blue  and 
diaphanous,  and  men  and  women  non-existent,  or  as  but  ghosts 
or  figures  walking.  And  if  we  reflect  how  it  must  be  with  the 
man  on  whom  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  worldly  ambition  an 
unexpected  sentence  of  death  has  fallen,  how  from  that  hour  his 
whole  existence  must  change  for  him,  how  his  little  world  of 
the  Exchange,  the  Senate  or  the  Bar,  which  he  imagined  to  be 
alone  real  and  solid,  must  dissipate  and  fade  into  a  dream.  ..^en 
we  reflect  on  this  we  can  see  how  true  it  is  that  the  state  of  a 
man’s  mind  makes  for  him  his  world — the  only  world,  that  is 
to  say,  which,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  can  in  any  true  sense 
be  called  real. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  to  be  true,  too,  for  our  fixed  moods 
and  habits  of  thought ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  fixed  feelings  or 
combinations  of  feelings  which  are  our  distinguishing  personal 
characteristics,  or  those  fixed  aims,  ideals  or  ambitions  which  we 
permanently  pursue.  The  man  whose  settled  conviction  is  that 
money,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing,  and  the  only  object  worthy 
of  serious  pursuit,  soon  gets  to  look  at  his  fellow-men  as  so  many 
figures  or  expressions  merely  for  bankers’  balances,  and  sees  in 
the  landscape  only  better  or  worse  investments,  better  or  worse 
capabilities  of  fattening  pigs  and  cattle.  The  habitually  pious 
man  goes  through  the  world  distributing  the  men  and  women  he 
meets  into  saints  and  mnners  respectively. 

To  the  man  whose  habitual  delight  is  the  sense  of  beauty  the 
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landscape  becomes  a  panorama  of  light,  and  colour,  and  shade ; 
and  men  and  women,  of  form,  and  line,  and  expression ;  while 
the  man  of  science  sees  physical  laws  scribbled  over  every  rock, 
hedge  and  window-pane.  It  is  the  same  with  those  generalisa¬ 
tions,  hypotheses  or  theories  which  we  from  time  to  time  embrace 
to  account  for  things,  and  which  we  soon  either  cast  aside  as 
insufficient,  or  weave  as  permanent  threads  into  our  web  of  know¬ 
ledge.  While  they  last  we  go  about  with  them  as  with  a  dark 
lanthorn  illuminating  only  what  falls  in  their  focus,  and  seeing 
only  what  they  illuminate,  until  something  occurs  to  set  us  upon 
a  new  scent,  when  the  same  process  is  repeated  as  before. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  may  say  that,  according  as  is  our  pre-| 
dominant  mood,  sentiment  or  habit  of  thought,  whether  it  be 
fleeting  or  permanent,  so  shall  be  the  world  we  make  for  our¬ 
selves— the  only  world  which,  ior  the  time  being  at  least,  can 
•be  truly  said  to  be  real  or  existent  to  us,  all  else  passing  by  un¬ 
heeded  or  unobserved ;  the  whole  being  the  exact  mathematical 
resultant  of  all  our  various  and  complex  thoughts,  sentiments, 
moods,  sensibilities  or  desires. 

Now,  although  all  this  is  so  true  that  it  only  requires  to  be 
stated  to  be  accepted,  the  reason  why  men  have  not  recognised 
its  universal  validity  is  that  they  are  conscious  that,  amid  these 
changing  moods,  the  senses — sight,  hearing,  touch,  and  the  rest — 
remain  on  the  whole  fixed  and  uniform.  They  see  that,  whether 
they  are  grave  or  gay,  pious  or  profane,  a  sovereign  always  remains 
a  sovereign  and  not  a  shilling ;  their  friends  still  remain  of  the 
same  height  and  feature ;  the  trees  and  the  landscape  retain  their 
forms  and  external  appearance  unchanged.  But  if  they  only 
reflected  for  a  moment  what  would  happen  if  their  eyes  were 
to  vary  from  hour  to  hour  from  the  size  of  those  of  pigmies  or 
Lilliputians  to  that  of  the  Brobdingnagians,  and  their  sense  of 
touch  and  organs  of  colour  in  like  manner,  then,  indeed,  would 
they  perceive  the  world  dancing  before  their  eyes,  and  shifting 
hke  the  scenes  of  a  panorama.  Then,  indeed,  would  they  know 
how  true  it  is  that  our  minds,  with  their  fixed  senses  but  varying 
moods,  do  in  reality  create  for  us  the  world  in  which  we  live 
and  move. 

But  it  may  still  be  objected  that  the  laws  of  Nature  do  not 
change  with  our  changing  moods,  and  that  here  at  least  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  fixed  and  constant  and  independent  of  ourselves; 
to  which  I  reply  that  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  Mr.  Spencer  him¬ 
self  has  pointed  out,  are  direct  corollaries  and  deductions  from  the 
fixity  and ‘persistence  of  force,  and  that  this  fixity  or  persistence 
of  force  is  itself,  as  he  also  admits,  made  by  our  minds,  and  gets 
all  its  fixity  from  that  which  is  fixed  and  unchanging  in  ourselves. 

VOL.  cx.  N.S.  K 
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But  another  reason,  perhaps,  why  this  doctrine  that  men  make 
their  own  world  is  not  yet  sufficiently  grasped,  even  by  cultivated 
readers,  is  that  they,  like  myself,  have  confounded  or  identified 
it  with  the  merely  metaphysical  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  Kant 
and  have  not  extended  its  scope  to  man  as  a  whole,  with  bis  com¬ 
plex  emotions,  ideals,  imaginations  and  desires ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  regarded  it  as  a  metaphysical  truth  merely  and  not  a 
truth  of  human  nature  itself,  the  consequence  being  that,  when 
they  have  seen  upholders  of  this  merely  intellectual  idealism  as 
much  the  slaves  of  their  lower  appetites  as  the  oldest  sots  in  a 
bar-room,  they  have  been  so  staggered  by  the  inconsistency  as 
to  have  lost  their  way  altogether  ! 

After  this  somewhat  lengthy  dissertation  I  might  well  pause 
here  and  proceed  to  show  at  once  how,  from  this  central  truth 
of  Emerson’s,  all  the  other  parts  of  his  philosophy  are  derived. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  remarks  illustrative  of 
the  relation  this  doctrine  bears  to  current  views  of  philosophy 
and  religion.  The  first  remark  I  have  to  make  is  that,  although 
the  truth  that  “  man  makes  his  own  world  ”  is  an  absolute  truth 
of  human  nature,  nevertheless,  we  are  still  conscious  that  there 
are  limitations  to  its  scope,  and  that  a  complete  philosophy  of 
things  must  take  into  account  another  truth  equally  indisputable, 
viz.,  that  the  world  or  circumstance  may  in  a  sense  be  said  to 
make  the  man. 

John  Be.\ttie  Crozier. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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Journal  of  an  Irish  Girl  on  the  Continent,  1815. 

R 

[■  February  5th. 

!  On  the  15th  January,  1816,  my  little  brother  and  I,  my  governess 
■  and  my  father,  embarked  in  a  Danish  Galeot  in  which  w'e  had 
procured  a  passage  from  Oporto  to  Marseilles.  After  an  exciting 
voyage  and  a  tedious  quarantine  in  the  port  of  Marseilles,  we 
land^  on  February  6th,  and  literally  jumped  into  a  carriage 
which  conveyed  us  to  a  magnificent  hotel  in  the  rue  Cannebi^re. 

I  consider  this  the  third  era  of  my  little  life. 

The  curiosity  which  the  first  appearance  of  our  Countrymen 
had  excited  in  the  South  of  France,  had  not  yet  subsided,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  were  anxious  to  prove  by  their 
attention  to  the  English  the  depth  and  fervour  of  that  loyalty 
to  the  Bourbons,  which  during  the  revolution  had  been  more 
than  doubtful. 

On  Ash  Wednesday  we  removed  to  some  apartments  in  the 
rue  Sainte,  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  Lady  Craven.  We 
had  no  reason  to  admire  her  taste,  and  we  soon  determined  to 
change  our  quarters.  Our  Landlord  spoke  with  such  vehemence 
of  his  devotion  and  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons,  that  my  Father  at 
length  began  to  suspect  him  of  being  either  a  Bonapartist  or  a 
Republican  in  disguise,  and  upon  enquiry  we  found  that  this 
Royaliste  enrage  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  Police 
under  Robespierre,  one  of  the  most  devoted  Espions  under  the 
Ex-Emperor,  and  was  now  ready  according  to  his  own  expression, 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  for  the  legitimate  Sovereign — 
the  Father  of  his  people — Louis  XVIII. 

We  made  a  pleasant  excursion  to  the  Chateau  Vert.  We  had 
a  good  view  of  the  Lazaretto,  and  a  very  interesting  glimpse  of 
Massena,  Prince  d’Essling,  who  was  at  that  time  Governor  of 
Marseilles,  and  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  from  his  subsequent 
conduct,  he  was  busily  employed  in  hatching  treason  at  the  very 
moment  we  saw  him  walking  with  another  gentleman  on  the 

(I)  Clarissa  Trant,  from  whose  journals  these  extracts  are  taken,  was  the 
daughter  of  General  Sir  Nicholas  Trant,  an  Irishman,  who  spent  his  life 
fighting  against  Napoleon,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  in  Portugal,  where 
he  commanded  the  Portuguese  levies  in  the  Peninsula  War,  was  made 
Governor  of  Oporto.  Clarissa,  whose  mother  was  dead,  went  out  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  with  her  little  brother,  to  join  him  there.  At  the  time  this  story 
hegine.  Sir  Nicholas  was  taking  the  children  back  to  England,  and  had  reached 
Marseilles.  Clarissa  was  now  fifteen  years  old.  In  later  life  she  wrote  this 
•ccount  from  her  childish  journals  for  her  daughter,  my  mother. 

Mai/,  1921.  C.  G.  Luabd. 
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most  unfrequented  part  of  the  beach,  dressed  in  colored  clothes  r 
evidently  wishing  to  pass  unnoticed  and  engaged  in  deep  coni  l! 
versation.  Finding  however  that  our  party  had  recognised  him  * 
as  we  passed,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  tried  to  look  gracious,  but  ij 
his  grim  smile  betrayed  a  very  different  feeling  and  several  of  ! 
our  party  predicted  what  was  afterwards  verified  that  Napoleon’s  [I 
old  Marshal  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  ex-Emperor.  [I 

March  3rd.  i 

My  Father  had  determined  to  pass  through  Paris  on  our  way 
to  England,  and  on  the  3rd  March  he  dispatched  great  part  of 
our  baggage  to  Lyons,  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  we  had 
great  reason  to  regret  having  done  so.  I  was  quietly  seated  in 
the  school  room,  taking  my  lesson  of  Italian  from  a  man  who 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect  had  served  under  Napoleon,  when  we 
heard  an  uproar  in  the  street  which  attracted  every  one  to  the 
windows.  At  the  same  moment  our  Landlady  Mrs.  Prestaviry 
burst  open  the  doors  and  screamed  into  our  ears  the  astounding 
news  that  Bonaparte  had  landed  at  Antibes  from  Elba.  Oh  the  ' 
delicious  bustle  and  excitement  of  that  day  to  our  young  and  < 
thoughtless  minds !  how  little  did  we  think  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  that  were  to  be — how  little  did  we  dream  of  Waterloo! 
Delighted  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  important  news,  I  ran  to  i 
my  Father’s  room  and  told  him  what  we  had  heard ;  in  a  few 
moments  the  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi — £i>  bas  Napoleon,  became  so 
deafening  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  general  tone  < 
of  feeling  being  favorable  to  the  Bourbons,  altho’  our  landlady’s  i 
ill  concealed  joy  in  announcing  “L’Empereur,"  convinced  us  that  ( 
the' report  we  had  heard  of  her  being  a  furious  Bonapartist  in 
disguise  was  not  unfounded. 

Such  indeed  was  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  Marseillais,  such 
their  eager  desire  to  march  against  the  unwelcome  intruder,  that 
there  was  little  doubt  in  public  opinion  as  to  what  would  have 
been  the  result  if  Mass^na  had  taken  any  measures  to  intercept 
his  movements,  but  this  serviteur  devouS  to  the  Bourbons,  actually 
allowed  twenty  four  hours  to  elapse  before  he  dispatched  any 
troops  for  that  purpose,  and  even  then  it  was  only  in  compliance 
with  the  popular  cry  of :  “Nous  voulons  combattre,  nous  voulons 
mourir  pour  notre  bon  Roi — 4  bas  Napoleon.” 

They  besieged  the  doors  and  windows  of  Mass^na’s  Hotel,  and 
would  probably  have  demolished  it,  if  the  old  Traitor  had  not 
appeared  unarmed  and  cried  out  with  well  affected  enthusiasm, 
“Soyez  tranquilles  mes  Enfans — j’ai  pourvu  a  tout.  Vive  le  Eoi. 
Soyons  fidMes  S,  notre  Souverain  ISgitimei."  Query :  in  the 
opinion  of  Mass^na  who  w'as  the  Souverain  Ligitime? 
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White  flags  were  seen  at  every  window,  the  Bourbon  cockade 
was  universally  resumed,  busts  of  the  King  were  carried  through 
the  streets  amidst  redoubled  shouts  of  Vive  le  Eoi,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  this  hot-headed  people  became  so  violent,  that  it 
became  unsafe  to  reside  under  the  roof  of  our  democratic  Land¬ 
lord  whose  opinions  were  generally  known.  Accordingly  we 
removed  to  very  comfortable  apartments  in  the  house  of  the 
Madame  de  Gravison,  a  lady  who  like  all  other  French  Marchion¬ 
esses  “avait  tout  perdu  par  la  revolution,”  and  who  had  two  little 
daughters  about  my  own  age.  I  remember  very  little  concerning 
them,  except  that  I  envied  them  the  privilege  of  dressing  in  the 
last  Parisian  fashion,  and  wearing  their  hair  k  la  Chinoise — 
two  steps  in  the  ladder  of  girlish  vanity,  which  I  was  most  anxious 
to  climb,  because  I  flattered  myself  the  next  step  w^  be  eman¬ 
cipation  from  Miss  Sherwood  and  the  Schoolroom. 

We  were  now  so  comfortably  situated  that  my  Father  thought 
he  might  safely  leave  us  under  the  protection  of  Madame  de  G. 
whilst  he  went  to  Lyons,  to  offer  his  services  as  a  British  Officer 
to  the  Comte  d’Artois  ;  having  first  consulted  Sir  Eyre  Coote  upon 
the  propriety  of  this  step  he  set  out  for  Avignon  on  the  10  March. 
We  spent  three  days  of  misery  and  anxiety  during  his  absence. 
Every  hour  brought  with  it  some  important  news.  When  the 
oflScial  report  arrived  that  Grenoble  had  surrendered,  and  that 
Napoleon’s  march  to  Paris  promised  to  be  rather  that  of  a  con¬ 
quering  Hero  than  the  stealthy  progress  of  a  returning  Exile, 
our  Countrymen  at  Marseilles  began  to  think  of  dispersing  and 
during  the  few  days  my  Father  was  absent  a  general  clearance 
of  English  faces  took  place.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Sir 
Eyre  and  Lady  Coote,  Gen’  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  were  among  the 
fugitives  and  we  remained,  I  believe  the  only  English  family. 
Not  having  heard  from  my  Father  we  began  to  anticipate  every 
misfortune  which  could  possibly  happen,  but  on  the  eve^  of  14 
we  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  enter  the  room — a  happiness 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  sitting  up 
half  the  night,  listening  to  my  Father’s  adventures,  and  making 
preparations  for  leaving  Marseilles  the  following  morning  at 
daybreak ! 

He  had  reached  Avignon  (the  day  on  which  Napoleon  had 
entered  Valence  and  Grenoble)  but  found  it  impossible  to  proceed 
further,  the  communication  with  Lyons  being  thus  interrupted ; 
Iw  was  in  constant  danger  of  being  arrested,  the  Royalists  sus¬ 
pecting  him  to  be  a  Spy  of  Napoleon’s  and  the  Bonapartists  an 
agent  of  Louis  XVIII.  Provence,  through  which  he  was  travel¬ 
ling,  had  been  and  was  still  the  focus  of  all  royalist  fervor,  and  the 
English  were  in  the  greatest  possible  disgrace,  because  they  were 
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most  unjustly  suspected  of  having  favored  Napoleon’s  escano  fl 
from  Elba.  ^  !! 

Having  entered  a  small  Inn,  called  La  Calade,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  few  hours’  sleep,  my  Father  found  the  landlady 
an  elderly  woman,  seated  by  the  fire,  leaning  her  head  on  her 
arm,  apparently  in  deep  thought ;  her  eager  enquiry  was  “  Y  a-t-il 
des  Nouvelles,  Monsieur.  Vous  avez  sans  doute  appris  le  perte 
de  Grenoble?  ...  Oh  Monsieur  est  Anglais,”  she  said  turning 
round  with  a  look  of  mingled  hatred  and  contempt.  “C’est  4 
vous  autres  que  nous  devons  nos  remercimens  de  nous  avoir  vomit 
ce  monstre.”  It  was  in  vain  that  my  Father  urged  her  for  her 
own  sake  to  be  more  discreet  and  guarded  in  her  expressions. 
She  said  “Qu’on  fasse  de  moi  ce  qu’on  voudra — j’ai  deja  trop  dit," 
but  finding  that  my  Father,  altho’  an  Englishman  was  very  loyal 
in  his  feelings,  she  told  him  this  little  story. 

When  Napoleon  was  on  his  road  to  Elba,  he  was  so  roughly 
treated  by  the  populace  in  various  parts  of  Provence  that  he  more 
than  once  preceded  his  suite  on  a  very  shabby  horse,  hoping  to 
escape  the  indignities  which  always  accompanied  his  public  entry. 
In  passing  thro’  a  small  Town  called  Orgon  he  requested  one  of 
his  Aide  de  Camps  to  take  his  seat  in  the  carriage  and  rode  on 
to  La  Calade  where  he  seated  himself  by  the  fire,  and  began  a 
conversation  with  the  Landlady  who  w’as  not  more  guarded  in  her 
expressions  of  hatred  to  Napoleon  than  she  had  been  on  this 
occasion  to  my  Father.  ‘‘C’^tait  un  gueux — une  bete  feroce, 
un  despote !  ”  ‘‘Quel  mal  vous  a-t-il  done  fait?”  said  Bonaparte, 
w'ho  was  by  this  time  inured  to  French  complimens  a  Venvers. 
‘‘Comment  quel  mal,”  and  then  she  proceeded  in  a  Tirade  which 
sounded  better  in  a  Landlady’s  mouth,  than  it  would  appear  in 
my  journal.  It  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Bertrand  and 
the  Suite ! 

We  had  little  time  for  conversation.  Miss  Sherwood  packed 
up  all  our  treasures.  My  Father  bought  a  carriage  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Murat.  I  talked  Missish  sentiment  with  my  two  young 
friends  Cl^mence  and  Laure,  and  the  whole  concern  was  in 
marching  order  at  daybreak  the  following  morning,  when  with 
three  rope-harnessed  Horses,  and  a  pig-tailed  postillion,  we  com¬ 
menced  our  flight  to  Nice,  from  whence  via  Turin  and  Milan  and 
after  crossing  the  Alps,  my  Father  purposed  returning  by  the 
Rhine  to  England.  On  our  road  to  Aix,  a  most  gloomy,  ill-built 
.  Town,  thickly  peopled  with  the  hungry  descendants  of  noble 
families,  we  passed  a  magnificent  Chateau,  the  actual  residence 
of  Barras,  the  well  known  friend  and  confidant  of  Napoleon  when 
first  he  commenced  his  extraordinary  career.  The  town  was  in 
a  perfect  fever  of  Loyalty ;  the  streets  lined  with  troops  and  the 
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population  all  on  the  Qui  vive,  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme’s  expected  arrival.  We  slept  at  La  Galloniere,  a 
miserable  little  Inn,  and  breakfasted  on  milk  and  eggs  by  the 
Kitchen  fire, 

March  llth. 

A  very  interesting  day’s  journey.  My  Father  was  anxious  to 
pass  thro’  Frejus  (a  Town  devoted  to  Napoleon)  before  the  Courier 
who  was  hourly  expected  to  bring  orders  for  the  detention  of 
the  English,  could  arrive.  On  our  road  we  passed  three  men, 
dressed  as  Turks,  with  whom  my  Father  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion.  One  of  them  was  evidently  a  native  of  some  Northern 
Country,  he  was  tall,  fair  and  very  like  an  Englishman.  There 
was  an  air  of  mystery  about  them,  which  convinced  my  Father 
that  they  were  spies,  and  as  they  were  met  by  other  Travellers 
in  the  same  spot  within  a  few  days,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
such  was  their  profession. 

We  reached  Fr^-jus  at  11,  and  prepared  ourselves  to  undergo 
a  strict  examination  of  passports  Ac.  instead  of  which  we  received 
a  most  polite  visit  from  the  Mayor ;  and  finding  that  we  intended 
crossing  L’Esterel  Mountain  the  following  day  he  recommended 
us  the  Escort  of  two  gens  d’armes.  Accordingly  we  set  out  with 
our  two  fierce  sunburnt  warriors,  (one  at  each  window)  armed 
jusqu’aux  yeux,  with  sw'ords,  blunderbusses,  and  Mustachios. 
Frejus  had  been  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  events  in  the  life 
of  Napoleon.  It  was  from  thence  that  he  embarked  for  Egypt, 
and  it  was  also  the  scene  of  his  return  from  that  unsuccessful 
expedition.  He  again  embarked  there  for  Elba,  and  would  have 
again  landed  in  this  memorable  spot,  if  the  wind  had  not  proved 
contrary.  It  was  in  fact  the  only  Town  in  Provence  which  had 
invariably  proved  its  attachment  to  him,  and  he  made  this  remark 
to  the  Mayor,  during  his  last  and  least  agreeable  visit. 

The  scenery  of  the  Esterel  is  perfect,  and  having  said  this 
much  I  shall  as  usual  travel  through  it  d  grand  galop,  and  arrive 
at  Cannes,  a  small  fishing  Town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  :  the  white  flag  was  waving  on  the  Church  steeple,  and  white 
cockades  were  very  numerous,  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to 
Frejus.  My  Father  told  us  that  the  extensive  plain  we  had  now 
entered  was  the  scene  of  a  memorable  action  between  the  Em¬ 
perors  Otho  and  Vitellius  in  which  the  former  was  defeated. 

On  a  hill  to  our  left  we  saw  the  Town  of  Grasse,  thro’  which 
Napoleon  had  lately  passed,  and  where  he  had  left  his  travelling 
carriage.  About  four  o’clock  we  reached  the  Golfe'  Juan,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  spots  which  will  ever  be  mentioned  in 
Modern  History.  It  was  here  that  Napoleon  landed  with  his 
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few  faithful  followers;  we  left  the  Carriage  and  spent  som®  r  g 
minutes  in  walking  over  the  field  (Bivouaque)  in  which  his  little  i  t 
band  had  spent  the  first  eventful  night  after  their  landing— the  {  f 
marks  of  fires  were  still  visible.  Napoleon’s  first  care  had  been  1 
to  secure  all  the  post  horses  and  even  the  postilions  of  Cannes  !  J 
in  order  to  prevent  the  news  of  his  arrival,  from  being  too  rapidly  ^  f 
circulated,  and  our  post  boy  was  of  the  number.  He  had  spent  I 

the  night  in  the  bivouac  with  the  Soldiers,  and  was  able  to  point  i  c 
out  the  identical  tree  under  which  Napoleon  slept,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  enveloped  only  in  his  Military  Cloak.  He  woke  fre-  ^ 
quently,  looked  about  him,  and  having  ascertained  that  all  was 
safe,  slept,  or  pretended  to  sleep.  The  field  was  thickly  planted  i 
with  Olive  Trees,  even  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  i 

We  observed  a  small  Corvette  anchored  in  the  Golfs  Juan,  and  1 

met  some  of  its  Officers  walking  on  the  road.  They  looked  i 

anxiously  into  our  Carriage  as  if  they  expected  some  one,  and  my  { 

Father  thought  it  most  probable  that  the  Frigate  was  stationed  1 

off  this  Coast  to  convey  intelligence  to  Murat  of  Napoleon’s  move-  ( 

ments.  We  reached  Antibes  at  7  and  considered  ourselves  for-  | 

tunate  in  arriving  before  the  Gates  were  shut.  The  only  t 

recommendation  of  this  ugly  ill  built  Town  was  its  having  refused  f 

admittance  to  Napoleon  when  he  landed.  i 

The  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard  called  whilst  we  were  ' 
at  supper  to  enquire  whether  w’e  had  brought  any  news.  j 

1 

March  18th.  ^ 

A  delightful  day’s  Journey,  along  the  richly  cultivated  shores  < 
of  the  Mediterranean,  crossed  the  wooden  bridge  on  the  Eiver 
Var,  which  separates  France  from  Piedmont  and  to  my  great 
delight  we  found  ourselves  in  Italy. 

On  this  road  we  met  three  beggars.  One  of  them  entered  into 
conversation  with  my  Father  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  he 
proved  to  have  been  a  soldier  in  the  97th  which  my  Father 
commanded  in  Egypt,  from  which  regiment  he  had  deserted  in 
1800! 

Then  to  the  Hotel  de  York  at  Nice,  where  our  carriage  was 
surrounded  by  a  dozen  English  gentlemen,  who  eagerly  con¬ 
gratulated  us  upon  being  alive;  a  report  having  been  circulated 
and  believed,  that  all  the  English  residents  at  Marseilles  had 
been  massacred. 

March  20th. 

On  the  20th  we  started  for  Turin,  having  previously  hired  as 
a  servant,  the  son  of  the  Chambermaid  at  the  Hotel.  This  great 
man  had  been  a  Captain  of  Hussars  under  Napoleon.  But  we 
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gent  him  back  to  his  Mamma  the  Cameriera,  as  soon  as  we  found 
that  he  was  more  inclined  to  lounge  on  the  sofa  and  to  talk 
politics  than  to  answer  the  bell  and  wait  at  table. 

Dined  at  Grandola,  crossed  the  magnificent  pass  of  Fontanes. 
Slept  at  the  dirty  Village  of  Jeude,  and  made  our  arrangements 
for  crossing  the  Mountain  :  a  Vetturino  undertook  to  dimonter 
la  voiture,  and  to  supply  us  with  Mules  and  chaises  d  porteur  to 
convey  us  to  Limone  for  the  sum  of  twelve  guineas. 

March  23rd. 

A  most  dreary  and  fatiguing  Alpine  Journey,  for  which  our 
miserable  breakfast  of  sour  bread  and  cold  tea  without  milk,  had 
ill  prepared  us.  It  was  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  the  Sun 
had  not  risen  when  we  began  to  ascend  the  Mountain.  The 
northern  side  of  it  was  covered  with  snow,  and  we  were  soon 
obliged  to  leave  the  carriage,  which  was  placed  upon  a  sledge. 
My  Father  mounted  his  mule,  and  we  took  possession  of  two 
chairs  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  and  covered  with  a  little 
green  awning.  We  had  a  pleasant  and  amusing  little  journey 
and  were  very  thankful  when  we  found  ourselves  safely  landed 
at  a  wretched  cottage  on  the  top  of  the  Mountain,  where  we 
received  the  kindest  welcome  from  a  family  of  Alpine  Savages ; 
we  then  resumed  our  sea-ts  in  the  carriage  and  had  a  prosperous 
journey  to  Limone.  Dined  at  Savigliano  where  we  first  tasted 
the  genuine  Italian  bread,  baked  in  the  fprm  of  a  long  narrow 
stick  of  crust.  A  French  Officer  in  summing  up  his  catalogue 
of  grievances  against  the  Italians,  ended  by  saying  “Mais  que 
voulez-vous  d’une  nation  aussi  bete,  qui  mange  son  pain  en 
baton.”  Slept  at  Carmagnola,  near  Turin,  where  my  Father  had 
an  interview  with  an  Army  Surgeon  M.  Fumero  who  had  been 
one  of  his  Coimbra  Prisoners.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  the  happy  day,  when  Col  :  Napier  and  every  other  Historian 
of  the  Peninsula  War  have  borne  testimony  to  his  distinguished 
services.  , 

March  26th. 

But  to  return  to  Turin,  where  we  spent  two  days  in  sight 
seeing.  Amongst  other  curiosities  we  saw  the  stuffed  skin  of  a 
poor  African  slave,  who  had  been  during  his  life  the  faithful 
attendant  of  the  present  King,  and  now  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  his  Museum  !  surrounded  by  Lions,  Tigers  and  Monsters 
of  every  description.  Whilst  we  were  looking  over  the  Palace, 
the  folding  doors  of  the  gallery  in  which  we  stood,  were  opened 
and  11  Re  was  announced,  he  was  a  little  ugly  man,  very  insig¬ 
nificant  in  his  appearance.  In  the  dining  room,  we  remarked 
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a  deal  Table  which  would  have  disgraced  an  English  Kitchen  I 
The  Eoyal  Bedchamber  was  in  a  most  bourgeois-like  state  d 
confusion,  the  hed  unmade,  the  watch  hanging  over  the  pillow 
and  everything  in  statu  quo  as  His  Majesty  had  left  it  a  few 
minutes  before. 

March  29th. 

Left  Turin,  with  the  fixed  resolution  not  to  return  to  the  Hotel 
des  Trois  Hois — bad  accommodations  and  exorbitant  charges. 
The  character  of  Italian  Landlords  is  to  be  summed  up  in  those 
well  known  rhymes  : 

“  Coll 'arte  e  col  ingemno — si  vive  un  mezzo  I'anno 
CoU’ingunno  e  coll 'arte 
Si  vive  I’altra  parte. 

During  our  short  stay  at  Milan  we  occupied  apartments  at  the 
Albergo  Eeale  w’hich  our  wretched  Princess  of  Wales  had  just 
quitted. 

We  visited  the  Palace  of  the  late  Viceroy  Prince  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais  which  had  been  magnificently  furnished  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon — every  modern  decoration  bore  some  allusion 
to  the  Trophies  and  Arms  of  Bonaparte. 

March  31st. 

Our  plans  for  this  day  were  undecided  whether  we  should  make 
the  best  of  our  way  over  the  Simplon  or  whether  we  should 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Pope,  who  was  retreating  before  Murat, 
and  thus  comply  with  the  anxious  wishes  of  our  Landlord  who 
was  very  much  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  all  those  who  preferred 
active  travelling  to  long  bills.  He  threatened  us  alternately  with 
avalanches  and  grand  armies,  if  we  were  not  lost  in  the  snow 
we  should  infallibly  be  massacred  by  the  French  who  were  to 
meet  us  half  way  on  the  Mont  Simplon  but  all  would  not  do— 
Lady  Waldegrave,  Lord  Arundel  and  my  Father  each  determined 
upon  braving  the  dangers  of  which  we  heard  such  exaggerated 
reports  and  we  all  left  Milan  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other. 
We  enquired  at  the  Barrifere  what  Travellers  had  lately  passed 
and  were  told  that  Lucien  Bonaparte  accompanied  by  a  Cardinal 
had  that  moment  left  the  Town — they  travelled  incognito— my 
Father  thought  it  probable  that  Lucien  was  on  his  road  to  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  brother  and  that  in  order  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  himself,  he  had  spread  the 
report  of  the  Pope’s  arrival,  and  this  proved  to  be  in  reality  the 
fact. 

Towards  eve^  we  passed  an  English  soldier,  travelling  with  his 
wife,  a  pretty  little  blackeyed  Portuguese,  who  was  delighted 
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when  I  spoke  to  her  in  her  native  language.  Slept  at  the  lovely 
Village  of  Sesto  Calende  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

April  Ist. 

We  crossed  the  Ticino  in  a  ferry ;  our  boatman  was  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirer  of  Napoleon,  and  when  my  Father  asked  him 
why  a  bridge  had  not  been  thrown  across  the  river  he  said,  with 
great  emphasis:  “Se  era  stato  possibile,  il  nostro  Imperatore 
I’avrebbe  fatto.” 

April  2nd. 

The  road  began  to  ascend  the  Simplon  very  perceptibly  at 
Crevola.  We  could  now  form  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which 
must  have  attended  the  execution  of  this  Road  to  a  genius  less 
enterprising  and  under  a  government  less  despotic  than  that  of 
Napoleon.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years  during  which 
thousands  of  workmen  were  constantly  employed,  this  magnificent 
road  over  the  Simplon  into  Switzerland  was  completed. 

At  length  we  reached  the  little  village  on  the  top  of  Mont 
Simplon  and  found  an  inn.  Whilst  Father  made  all  his 
arrangements  for  crossing  the  mountain  on  the  following  day, 
my  little  brother  and  I  were  amusing  ourselves  in  the  snow, 
hunting  for  wild  flowers ;  I  w’ell  remember  my  delight  when  Tom 
brought  me  the  first  specimen  I  had  ever  seen  of  the  lovely  little 
Soldanella  Alpina.  Our  dinner  at  Simplon  is  worth  recording ; 
after  vain  attempts  to  demolish  the  remains  of  some  venerable 
cow,  we  feasted  on  a  dish  of  fritters,  so  delicate  and  tempting 
in  appearance  that  they  w’ould  have  graced  the  Table  of  an 
Alderman.  We  of  course  congratulated  ourselves  upon  having 
found  such  young  and  tender  chickens  upon  the  top  of  Mont 
Simplon,  when  suddenly  my  Father  exclaimed  “Clara,  you  have 
been  eating  frogs.”  “Qu’est  ce  que  vous  appelez  ce  gibier  14,” 
he  said,  turning  to  the  Innkeeper.  “  Oh,  Monsieur,  ce  sont  de  ces 
petites  choses  qui  sautent  dans  I’Eau,  des  grenouilles  que  nous 
appelons  cela.” 

We  started  again  at  daybreak  on  the  2nd,  with  eight  horses, 
two  having  been  added  by  the  Landlady  in  addition  to  the 
original  six,  in  revenge  for  my  Father’s  reluctance  to  be  imposed 
on.  Of  course  we  found  that  four  would  have  answered  our 
purpose  better,  as  it  was  impossible  to  manage  the  eight,  and 
one  or  other  horse  was  constantly  falling  in  the  snow. 

On  arriving  at  the  Swiss  side  of  the  pass,  whilst  we  were 
congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  change,  another  Sledge  arrived 
with  the  French  Courier,  who  was  no  sooner  seated  than  he 
,  endeavoured  to  excite  my  Father’s  curiosity  and  confidence  by 
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throwing  out  some  mysterious  hints  as  to  the  object  of  his  mission 
to  Paris.  “Ah,  Monsieur,”  he  began,  “je  connais  bien  toutesces 
affaires  li,  vous  concevez  bien  qu’un  Courier  .  .  .  je  pourrais  voug 
en  conter  long  li-dessus”  but  finding  that  my  Father  turned 
rather  a  deaf  ear,  he  drew  his  chair  nearer  and  added  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  tone  “  Je  sais  que  I’Angleterre  protfege  I’Empereur.”  He 
then  detailed  all  the  circumstances,  which,  I  believe  never  existed 
except  in  his  imagination,  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  having 
visited  Napoleon  incog,  at  Elba,  when  she  was  supposed  by  all 
Europe  to  be  drinking  the  water  at  Aix  en  Savoie ! 

We  reached  the  pretty  village  of  Brigue  with  thankful  hearts, 
and  thus  ended  our  passage  of  Mont  Simplon. 

April  4:th. 

I  must  also  gallop  over  our  excursion  to  Geneva  from  Vevay 
where  we  had  taken  up  our  quarters  at  a  comfortable  little  Hotel. 
The  disturbed  state  of  France  rendered  it  dangerous  to  pass 
through  that  part  of  the  French  Territory  which  extended  to  a 
short  distance  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake.  We  therefore  embarked 
on  the  Lake  and  sent  our  carriage  to  meet  us  beyond  the  Village. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  coachman  was  inclined  to  act 
a  treacherous  part  towards  us,  by  giving  notice  that  we  were 
English.  A  crowd  of  people  assembled  on  the  beach  crying 
“Vive  I’Empereur.”  Two  gens  d’armes  came  down  to  the  shore 
and  a  third  followed  the  carriage. 

At  the  time  we  passed  thro’  Coppet  Madame  de  Stael  was 
residing  there.  My  Father  now  particularly  regretted  the 
pleasant  little  partie  carr^e  which  he  was  to  have  had  with  her 
at  M.  de  Palmella  in  1813  when  she  was  prevented  by  the  death 
of  her  son  from  fulfilling  the  engagement,  as  it  would  have 
afforded  him  an  excuse  for  calling  at  Coppet,  and  giving  me  a 
peep  at  “the  Lioness.”  Her  son,  the  Baron  Auguste  de  Stael, 
I  have  often  met  in  after  years  at  the  Palmellas. 

April  25th. 

Spent  the  evening  at  the  Trois  Rois  at  Basle,  our  delightful 
rooms  looking  out  upon  the  Rhine.  Saw  the  tombs  of  Erasmus 
and  of  Rodolphe  de  Hapsbourg.  Many  of  the  Houses,  instead 
of  being  numbered,  are  distinguished  by  different  signs  such  m 
"la  Gouronnei"  "le  Faucon"  etc ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  public 
clocks  of  Basle  were  once  advanced  by  one  hour  in  order  to  save 
the  Town  from  the  effects  of  a  conspiracy ;  they  have  remained 
unaltered. 

We  now  entered  the  Black  Forest  which  I  had  pictured  to 
myself  the  resort  of  all  the  Ghosts,  Hobgoblins  and  Secret  In- 
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quisitors  of  Germany,  whereas  its  inhabitants  are  a  very  simple 
and  primitive  race  of  peasants,  and  its  scenery,  as  far  as  its 
outBkirts  are  concerned,  anything  but  romantic.  Slept  at  Frey- 
bourg,  a  deserted  and  melancholy  looking  Town  with  grass-covered 
streets. 

April  28th. 

Passed  thro’  Ettingen  where  the  unfortunate  young  Duke  of 
Enghien  was  arrested  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  and  from  whence 
he  was  taken  to  Paris,  to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood  !  My  Father 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  in  his  early  youth. 

'  Carlsruhe  looks  dull  and  formal  like  its  noble  and  32  quartered 
Inhabitants.  Twenty  years  before  my  Father  had  dined  at  the 
Court  of  the  late  Grand  Duke,  in  company  with  his  daughter, 
the  late  Empress  of  Eussia,  who  w-as  then  about  eleven  years  of 
age  and  according  to  the  rules,  of  German  Etiquette,  took  pre¬ 
cedence  of  her  Mother,  the  latter, 'a  second  wife,  being  married 
d  min  gauche,  not  having  proved  her  32  quarters  of  noble 
ancestry. 

April  30th. 

On  May  1st  we  commenced  our  journey  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  We  found  S.  Goar  crowded  with  Prussian  troops. 
The  officer  who  commanded  them  introduced  himself  to  my 
Father  and  in  the  kindest  manner  offered  us  the  use  of  his 
apartments  at  the  Inn. 

May  2nd. 

Breakfasted  at  Coblentz.  How  changed  since  my  Father  had 
last  visited  it  in  ’91 ,  when  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  young 
and  chivalrous  French  emigrants  collected  around  Louis  XVIII. 
and  his  brother.  Amongst  other  changes,  the  Elector’s  palace 
where  Monsieur  held  his  Court,  was  now'  used  as  a  stable. 

May  0th. 

As  we  approached  Lifege  we  observed  signs  and  tokens  of  War. 
Prussian  troops  stationed  at  equal  distances  and  other  appear¬ 
ances  of  Military  Discipline  reminded  us  that  this  day  had 
been  fixed  by  Marshal  Bliicher  for  the  execution  of  i  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  a  rebellion  in  a  Saxon  Regiment.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
called  upon  my  Father — he  was  then  employed  under  Blucher. 
Several  waggons  laden  with  Saxon  Prisoners  passed  us  on  our 
way  to  S.  Tron ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  hatred  which  seemed 
to  exist  between  the  prisoners  and  their  guards. 
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May  7th. 

On  our  arrival  at  Brussels,  we  found  the  City  in  a  delightful 
state  of  bustle  and  animation.  If  I  could  have  foreseen  how 
soon  many  of  the  gallant  soldiers  we  met  at  Brussels  would  be 
called  into  action,  and  how  few  comparatively  would  survive  the 
day  of  Waterloo,  I  hope  I  might  have  felt  differently  as  I  gazed 
on  the  animated  and  brilliant  scene.  Every  Hotel  was  so  crowded 
that  we  were  obliged  to  engage  a  private  Lodging  in  the  rue 
de  Luxun,  where  my  Father  was  soon  visited  by  his  large  military 
acquaintance — Sir  James  Lyon,  Sir  James  Colleton  were  of  the 
number.  Our  Spanish  guest.  General  Alava,  now  ambassador 
to  the  Netherlands,  invited  us  to  dinner  but  my  Father  declined. 
We  spent  our  evenings  chiefly  in  the  Park  which  was  indeed  a 
gay  and  brilliant  scene.  Many  a  young  hero  was  there,  full  of 
joyful  anticipations  of  glory,  never  to  be  realised  for  him  on  earth. 

May  13th. 

We  left  Brussels  for  Ostend.  The  road  lined  with  Troops 
and  crowded  with  artillery  waggons. 

May  16th. 

We  embarked  at  Ostend  with  our  friends  General  and  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald.  The  last  words  we  heard  on  the  shore  were  those 
of  a  poor  Highland  soldier  who  had  assisted  in  pushing  off  the 
vessel :  “  May  God  bless  ye  ladies  and  speed  ye  safe  to  dear  auld 
England,”  said  the  poor  fellow,  whose  heart  was  at  that  moment 
fixed  on  the  remembrance  of  that  Home  he  was  perhaps  never 
permitted  to  revisit ! 

May  nth. 

At  two  o’clock  the  following  day  we  landed  in  England.  To 
me  it  was  a  Strange  Country,  for  I  had  left  it  as  a  mere  child 
and  I  now  returned  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years,  with 
foreign  prejudices,  foreign  manners,  but,  I  thank  God,  not  quite 
a  foreign  heart. 


Clarissa  Trant. 


THE  UPPER  SILESIAN  QUESTION. 


Thb  immediate  causes  of  the  rising  in  Upper  Silesia  seem  to  have 
been  partly  political  and  partly  economic.  Under  the  Annex  to 
Article  88  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  result  of  the  plebiscite 
was  to  be  determined  by  communes  according  to  the  majority 
j  of  votes  in  each  commune.  It  is  evident  that  the  decision  of 
[  the  Supreme  Council  was  not  to  follow  automatically  upon  the 
figures,  for  the  Commission  were  to  recommend  what  the  frontier 
line  should  be,  having  regard  not  only  to  the  wishes  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  as  shown  by  the  vote,  but  also  to  the  geographical  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area,  a  direction  which  foreshadowed 
the  possibility  of  such  diversity  of  voting  as  to  make  a  single 
frontier  line  impossible,  or  else  so  to  complicate  the  question  of 
the  coalfields  as  to  split  up  an  economic  whole  into  inconvenient 
or  unworkable  parts. 

On  the  economic  side  the  workers  appear  to  have  taken  alarm 
at  a  report  from  Kattowitz  that  the  industrialists  intended,  if  the 
district  were  assigned  to  Poland,  to  blow  up  the  mines  and  to 
lay  the  blame  on  the  Poles.  While  they  were  still  excited  a 
further  rumour  was  circulated  by  the  Polish  Commissariat  at 
Beuthen  that,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
High  Commission,  all  the  plebiscite  area  would  go  to  Germany 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  districts  of  Pless  and  Rybnik  and 
part  of  the  district  of  Kattowitz.  A  general  strike  was  imme¬ 
diately  organised  as  a  protest.  In  a  large  number  of  mines  and 
works  a  strike  was  actually  begun,  when  M.  Korfanty  published 
his  Note  to  the  Inter- Allied  Commission  at  Oppeln.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  had  treated  the  Polish 
population  as  an  unimportant  adjunct  to  the  coalfield  and  as  an 
object  of  international  barter.  The  will  of  the  people  as  declared 
by  the  plebiscite  had  counted  for  nothing,  and  the  decision  had 
been  taken  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the  voting.  The  influence  of 
the  political  leaders  with  the  masses  had  vanished.  This  Note 
was  so  timed  as  to  coincide  with  the  anniversary  of  the  grant  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  on  May  3rd ;  clearly  it  was  intended  that 
it  should  reach  the  people  at  a  moment  of  abnormal  excitement. 
Less  things  than  this  have  started  a  conflagration.  It  was  just 
three  centuries  ago  that  Martinitz  and  Slavata  fell  from  a  window 
in  Prague  and  thereby  devastated  Central  Europe  for  thirty  years. 
A  chance  shot  by  an  irresponsible  youth  was  the  ostensible  cause 
of  the  most  colossal  war  in  history. 

The  situation  quickly  developed.  By  May  3rd  the  Polish 
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insurgents  had  seized  the  districts  of  Pless,  Rybnik,  Beuthen  I 
Kattowitz  and  Tarnowitz,  and,  though  prompt  action  was  taken  ! 
by  the  Italian  Commander,  General  de  Marinis,  resulting  in  the 
recovery  by  the  Allies  of  the  towns  of  Beuthen  and  Kattowitz 
by  the  5th  all  industry  was  at  a  standstill,  the  railways  and  postal 
service  had  ceased  to  work,  and  no  newspapers  were  published 
M.  Korfanty  was  supreme,  and  the  Allied  Powers,  who  had  some 
10,000  troops,  backed  by  tanks  and  artillery,  to  deal  with  the 
irregular  army  of  the  insurgents,  seemed  to  be  powerless.  There 
has  been  much  criticism  of  French  inaction ;  an  impression  arose 
that  the  French,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  viewed  the  whole 
affair  with  sympathy,  and  stood  aside  and  looked  on  when  a  firm 
stand  and  stern  measures  might  have  ended  the  riots.  M.  Briand 
has  energetically  denied  this.  He  claims  that  France  had  done, 
and  was  doing,  all  that  was  required  of  her  with  the  limited  forces 
at  her  disposal.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  point  while  public 
opinion  is  still  excited,  for  much  w'ould  depend  upon  the  extent 
of  the  action  thought  necessary,  and  also  upon  the  political  and 
military  considerations  which  must  influence  a  decision  to  act 
strongly  with  possibly  inadequate  troops.  The  subsequent 
despatch  of  British  troops  has  materially  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  French,  though  the  Germans,  in  consequence  apparently 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech  of  May  14th,  seem  to  have  indulged 
fantastic  hopes  of  ranging  the  British  on  their  side  against  the 
French  and  the  Poles,  and  so  driving  a  wedge  into  the  Entente 
w’hich  must  eventually  shatter  it. 

By  May  9th  the  insurgents  were  firmly  established.  They 
controlled  the  coal  supply  and  the  railways;  they  cut  off  Katto¬ 
witz  and  also  isolated  the  towns  of  Beuthen,  Tarnowitz,  Gleiwitz, 
Kdnigshiitte  and  Hindenburg.  On  Friday  the  6th  they  had 
attacked  and  captured  Gross-Strehlitz,  and  cut  the  railway  be¬ 
tween  Oppeln  and  Kandrzin.  The  German  attitude  had  up  to 
this  time  been  on  the  whole  correct.  In  spite  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  had  received  from  Polish  hostility  to  Great  Britain 
and  Italy,  and  of  the  resentment  which  they  no  doubt  felt  at 
what  they  considered  to  be  French  partiality,  they  had  kept  their 
people  in  hand,  except  for  an  incident  at  Kreuzburg  in  the  north; 
they  were  apparently  waiting  upon  events,  hoping  that  the  Allies 
would  leave  them  eventually  to  settle  accounts  with  the  Poles, 
and  studiously  anxious  not  to  compromise  their  position  as  the 
aggrieved  party.  Quite  early  in  the  rising,  however,  there  was 
some  stiff  fighting  on  the  Oder,  especially  around  the  railway 
junction  of  Kandrzin,  which  was  finally  captured  by  the  Polish 
insurgents  on  the  10th.  German  feeling  was  evidently  running 
high,  and  although  there  was  a  lull  between  the  12th  and  the 
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15th,  German  civilian  forces,  notably  the  Orgesch,  were  gathering 
at  Rosenberg  in  the  north  and  at  Eatibor  in  the  south.  This 
concentration  proceeded  quietly  until  the  21st,  when  the  Germans 
took  the  offensive  from  Krappitz,  some  twenty-five  miles  south- 
i  west  of  Gross-Strehlitz,  and  drove  back  the  Poles  about  five  miles. 
The  German  danger,  in  fact,  was  growing.  While  the  insurgents 
held  the  industrial  area  so  firmly  that  practically  nothing  could 
be  done  without  their  permission,  the  Germans  were  masters  in 
the  north  and  west,  and  German  landowners  raised  battalions 
in  defence  of  their  own  estates.  Further  German  successes  took 
place  on  the  22nd,  when  they  attacked  in  the  south  to  secure 
the  Oder  bridges.  Many  Polish  prisoners  were  taken,  as  well  as 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  Polish  civilians  were  in  full  flight 
along  the  roads. 

The  situation  was  rapidly  drifting  into  civil  war.  On  May 
24th  the  Poles  began  to  destroy  Rosenberg  systematically,  blew 
up  the  railway  station  and  the  main  railway  bridge,  and  prepared 
all  the  principal  buildings  for  similar  destruction.  Fighting 
became  daily  more  general  and  more  savage,  but  after  May  25th 
things  slowed  down,  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  arrival  of 
British  troops,  partly  from  the  fear  of  the  German  capitalist 
that  irreparable  injury  would  be  done  to  the  mines,  but  chiefly 
because  of  the  strong  representations  of  France  in  Berlin  that 
the  Upper  Silesian  frontier  must  be  closed  and  the  “Free  Corps” 
in  process  of  formation  on  German  soil  dissolved  under  threat 
that  any  breach  of  the  Treaty  would  be  followed  automatically 
by  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  The  German  Government  accepted 
these  demands,  and  by  all  accounts  have  faithfully  observed  their 
*  obligations.  The  situation  has  therefore  developed,  for  the 
present,  into  a  kind  of  sullen  armed  truce,  with  the  north  and 
west  actually  or  potentially  in  German  hands;  the  sector  within 
the  Korfanty  line  (which  runs  along  the  line  of  the  Oder  to  a 
point  below  Krappitz  and  then  turns  to  the  north-east  to  meet 
the  Polish  frontier)  is  controlled  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  Inter- 
Allied  Commission  is  apparently  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  more 
troops  and  for  the  psychologic  moment  to  exert  more  effective 
pressure.  Germans  and  Poles  are  ready  to  fly  at  each  other’s 
throats ;  as  a  Polish  miner  has  put  it :  “  Ten  wars  could  not  have 
been  worse  for  Upper  Silesia  than  this  one  plebiscite.”^ 

The  pUhiscite  took  place  on  Sunday,  March  20th.  The  area 

(1)  Since  the  above  went  to  press  the  situation  has  changed  somewhat  for  the 
better.  The  insurgent  troops  on  both  sides  have  been  separated  and  have 
oflSoially  evacuated  the  country.  But  the  feeling  of  bitterness  hcis  in  no  way 
abated.  As  late  as  July  8th  we  are  told  that,  in  part  at  least  of  the  industrial 
area,  the  Poles  "  are  very  much  cocks  of  the  walk.”  Though  the  facts  are 
altered,  the  general  statements  of  the  text  remcun  substantially  true. 
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affected  is  a  small  corner  in  the  south-east  of  Silesia,  some  sixty  | 
miles  across  by  ninety  long.  The  Vistula  runs  along  a  portion 
of  its  eastern  border,  and  the  Oder,  passing  through  Eatibor  and 
Oppeln,  cuts  it  into  two  parts,  roughly  in  proportion  of  four  w 
five  to  one,  the  smaller  part  lying  to  the  west.  The  southern 
boundary  does  not  coincide  wdth  the  old  Austrian  boundary,  a 
considerable  strip,  including  Teschen,  having  been  added  to  the 
new  State  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  There  were  in  all  seventeen 
communes,  of  which  four — Kattowitz,  Beuthen,  Eatibor  and 
Oppeln — were  divided  into  town  and  rural  districts.  In  Pless  and 
Eybnik,  situated  in  the  south  of  the  area,  the  Polish  majoritv 
was  incontestable,  amounting  to  74  and  68  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  published  figures.  Tarnowitz  showed  63  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  Poland,  but  Beuthen,  which  lies  just  south  of  it, 
returned  a  German  majority  of  74  per  cent,  for  the  town  and  a 
Polish  majority  of  59  per  cent,  for  the  rural  area,  and  Konigshutte, 
south-east  of  Beuthen,  gave  the  Germans  74  per  cent,  of  the  votes. 
All  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Oder,  and  all  the  north  as  far  down 
as  Gross-Strehlitz,  voted  German.  The  discontent  has  arisen 
in  a  small  area  where  the  voting  has  been  so  interlaced  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  demarcate  a  frontier,  and  this  area  is  the 
richest  part  of  the  province.  The  following  table  shows  more 
clearly  how  the  voting  went : — 


Beuthen-town, 
Gleiwitz, 
Konigshutte, 
Katto  witz-town . 


Tosht, 

Tarnowitz, 

Beuthen-rural, 

Kattowitz-rural. 


The  total  returns  for  the  province  gave  the  Germans  716,400 
and  the  Poles  471,400  votes,  but  the  numbers  in  the  disputed 
areas,  taken  as  a  w’hole,  were  more  nearly  equal.  Gross-Strehlitz 
was  practically  equally  divided.  In  these  circumstances  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  British  and  Italian  Commissioners  was  to  take  town 
and  rural  areas  together  and  to  decide  in  favour  of  that  nation 
which  showed  a  majority  as  a  whole.  This  was  a  rough-and- 
ready  method  which  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  French.  They 
took  their  stand  upon  the  letter  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  which 
laid  down  that  the  voting  should  be  commune  by  commune.  In 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  rapidly  gained  ground, 
though,  as  it  would  appear,  quite  without  any  justification,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  voting  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  the  entire 
district  would  be  awarded  to  Germany.  The  Poles  were  con¬ 
fident  that  they  would  receive  the  slice  of  territory  comprising 
the  nine  south-eastern  communes— Gross-Strehlitz,  Tost,  Tar- 
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nowitz,  Beuthen,  Konigshiitte,  Gleiwitz,  Kattowitz,  Eybnik  and 
Pless— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  large  German  majori¬ 
ties  in  Konigshiitte  and  Gleiwitz  and  in  the  town  areas  of  Kat¬ 
towitz  and  Beuthen.  This  scheme,  while  abandoning  the  north 
and  the  district  west  of  the  Oder  to  Germany,  secured  for  Poland 
the  important  mining  districts  of  Beuthen,  Gleiwitz  and  Katto¬ 
witz.  The  Polish  case  was  strengthened  because  it  appears  that, 
while  the  Poles  represented  the  majority  of  labour  and  the  in¬ 
digenous  element  in  the  country,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
German  vote  consisted  of  shopkeepers,  skilled  artisans,  and  what 
are  called  “out-voters,”  that  is  to  say,  those  who,  though  coming 
within  the  strict  letter  of  the  Treaty,  have  long  ago  severed  their 
connection  with  the  country  of  their  birth  and  have  been  brought 
in  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  vote. 

The  objection  to  the  pUbiscite  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
wishes  of  a  people  are  obvious.  They  have  been  succinctly  set 
out  by  Prof.  Kamsay  Muir  as  follows : — 

“  Even  where  the  method  of  the  pUbiscite  could  be  freely  applied  it 
would  only  have  satisfactory  results  among  peoples  in  whom  the  national 
spirit  was  dready  so  strong  that  no  plebiscite  w’ould  be  necessary  to 
discover  their  desires.  Among  peoples  in  whom  the  national  spirit  was 
not  yet  strongly  developed  or  in  regions  on  the  margin  of  two  nationalities 
whose  sympathies  w'ere  drawn  in  diverse  directions,  its  results  must  be 
unsatisfactory  because  such  peoples  are  commonly  bsuskward  and  dis¬ 
organised,  and  often  incapable  of  understanding  the  question  put  to  them. 
In  the  second  place  it  is  impossible  to  secure  that  all  illicit  influence  should 
be  banished  from  the  conduct  of  such  a  vote;  and  the  real  decision  would 
often  rest  in  the  hands  of  whoever  had  the  power  to  determine  the  limits 
within  which  the  voting  was  conducted  and  the  form  in  which  the  question 
was  put.  And  finally  among  people  whose  natural  affinities  are  not  already 
plainly  manifest,  a  vote  given  hy  one  generation  could  give  no  assurance 
that  a  different  spirit  w^ould  not  grow  up  in  the  next  generation.”  * 

It  was  precisely  on  these  main  points  that  a  divergence  of  view 
began  to  appear  among  the  Allies.  The  British  plan  of  counting 
heads  and  awarding  the  district  to  an  absolute  majority  was  met 
by  the  objection  that  the  real  national  spirit  had  declared  itself 
to  be  Polish,  or,  in  the  alternative,  that  a  people  on  the  margin 
of  two  nationalities  had  been  unduly  influenced  either  by  a  species 
of  terrorism  or  by  other  illicit  means.  Thus  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  from  the  Ligue  Civique  it  is  argued  that  the  total  results 
in  the  mining  area  towns  and  sectors  together  showed  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  only  53’5  in  favour  of  Germany  against  the  Polish  46*5, 
and  that,  whereas  in  Kreuzburg  and  Kosenberg  only  17"8  per 
cent,  of  the  votes  went  to  Poland,  for  the  Reichstag  elections 
the  Polish  candidate  polled  36'2  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote,  show- 

(1)  Nationalism  and  Internationalism,  p.  55. 
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ing  that  pressure  had  been  applied  by  the  better  educated  German 
to  the  more  ignorant  Pole.  It  is  therefore  urged  that  mere 
counting  of  heads  will  not  sufi&ce ;  the  returns  must  be  corrected 
so  as  to  show  results  in  conformity  with  the  national  sentiment' 
and  the  final  results  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  an  organic 
whole,  for  it  is  impossible  to  allot  to  Germany  towns  surrounded 
by  a  Polish  agricultural  district  or  to  Poland  districts  the  heart 
of  which  is  a  German  town.  This  appears  to  be  the  French  view. 
Both  sides  in  the  controversy  agree  to  regard  the  German  theory 
of  taking  the  whole  count  en  bloc  throughout  the  plebiscite  as 
untenable.  The  British  theory  takes  the  disputed  area  commune 
by  commune,  but  combines  together  the  town  and  rural  area  for 
the  purpose  of  a  modus  vivendi ;  the  result  is  to  give  to  Germany 
by  absolute  majority  Beuthen,  Konigshiitte,  Gleiwitz  and  Katto- 
witz,  with  the  exception  of  such  part  as  can  be  included  geo¬ 
graphically  with  Pless  and  Eybnik.  The  French,  by  a  similar 
process  of  reasoning,  take  the  communes  singly,  and,  since  the 
towns  cannot  be  created  separate  enclaves,  argue  that  economic 
and  geographical  conditions  must  operate  in  favour  of  the  Poles. 
Gro^Strehlitz,  which  is  on  the  fringe  of  the  disputed  area  and 
where  the  voting  was  nearly  equal,  may  be  disregarded. 

In  his  famous  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  appealed  to  history.  “Silesia,”  he*  said,  “has  not  been 
Polish  for  hundreds  of  years — 600  years,”  and  again:  "Are  we 
to  say  to  Germany  .  .  .  you  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  defend 
yourselves  in  a  province  which  has  been  yours  for  200  years  and 
which  certainly  has  not  been  Polish  for  600  years?”  This  view 
of  history  was  challenged  both  by  M.  Briand,  who  relied  on  the 
German  maps  of  1914  to  show  that  Silesia  was,  if  anything, 
ethnologically  Pojish  rather  than  German,  by  the  signatories  to 
the  letter  of  the  Ligue  Civique  who  argued,  again  from  German 
maps,  that  the  Polish  population  formed  85  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  over  almost  the  whole  extent,  and  also  that  the  mining 
districts  in  particular  returned  two  Polish  Nationalists  to  the 
Reichstag,  and  by  the  Polish  Government,  who  quoted  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  denied  the  statement  that  the 
Polish  population  had  been  largely  reinforced  by  immigration  to 
the  mining  districts.  “  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  and  terri¬ 
tory  are  German,”  says  the  article  in  question,  speaking,  of  course, 
of  the  whole  province,  “but  to  the  east  of  the  Oder  the  Poles, 
more  than  one  million  in  number,  form  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  apparently  referring  not  to  ethno¬ 
graphy,  but  to  political  possession,  for  Silesia  was  divided  from 
Poland  in  1201.  The  effect  was  to  encourage  German  colonists 
so  that  in  the  course  of  the  several  immigrations  “the  whole  of 
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Silesia  was  covered  by  German  settlements,”  and  ‘‘by  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  Silesia  had  become  virtually  a  German 
r  land.”  Carlyle  fixes  a.d.  1327  as  the  date  when  Silesia  became 
[  “a  bit  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  indissolubly  hooked  to  Ger- 
|i  many;  and  its  progress  in  the  arts  and  composures  under  wise 
’  Piasts  with  immigrating  Germans  we  guess  to  have  become 
i  doubly  rapid.”  No  doubt  Carlyle  is  biased  in  favour  of  Prussia 
fj  and  his  hero  Frederick,  but  independent  evidence  ascribes  the 
rise  of  Silesian  prosperity  to  German  industry.  The  Peace  pf 
Hubertsburg  finally  annexed  Silesia  to  the  Prussian  dominions 
in  1763,  and  it  has  remained  Prussian  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Great  War. 

In  this  limited  sense,  therefore,  of  political  possession  Mr. 
Lioyd  George  was  right,  except  that  Silesia  has  actually  been 
Prussian  for  150  and  not  for  200  years ;  he  might  have  gone 
further  and  pointed  to  the  prosperity  due  to  German  immigration. 
But  of  what  use,  after  all,  is  it  to  appeal  to  history?  If  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  desires  a  law  of  limitation  to  the  title  of  races, 
M.  Briand  may  retort  with  Macaulay  that,  if  antiquated  claims 
are  to  be  set  up  against  recent  Treaties,  the  world  can  never  be 
at  peace  for  a  day.  It  is  equally  irrelevant  to  argue  that  an  over¬ 
whelming  population  has  come  to  Silesia  for  the  purpose  of 
working  in  the  mines  or  otherwise  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
This  may  indeed  be  true,  though  it  has  been  denied,  and  we  learn 
from  Carlyle  that  in  quite  early  times  the  country  became  Polish, 
‘‘which  the  eastern  rim  of  it  still  essentially  is.”  All  this  is, 
however,  groping  vainly  after  a  formula  to  express  the  national 
spirit— a  method  by  which  to  correct  the  results  of  the  voting. 
So  long  as  the  Poles  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  which  lay  down  the  conditions  of  the  franchise,  so 
long  is  it  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  they  have  settled  in 
the  land  recently  or  for  centuries  past.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Germans,  but  with  this  difference,  that,  according  to  the 
French  reading  of  the  situation,  many  of  the  Germans  do  not  live 
in  the  country,  have  no  personal  interest  in  it,  and  are  entitled 
to  vote  only  by  the  accident  of  birth.  And  when  all  is  said  and 
done  the  crucial  point  remains.  Who  is  to  have  the  really 
valuable  part  of  Upper  Silesia?  In  the  south-east,  around 
Beuthen,  there  are  valuable  coal  measures;  and  there  are  also 
extraordinarily  rich  deposits  of  zinc  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
The  coal  of  Waldenburg  and  the  iron  of  Oppeln  do  not  equal 
these  minerals  in  the  south-east,  which  are  linked  up  with  con¬ 
necting  manufacturing  industries  at  Tarnowitz  and  round  about 
Beuthen,  Konigshiitte  and  Gleiwitz,  and  for  the  most  part  appear 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Germans  and  to  be  financed  by  German 
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capital.  A  committee  of  experts  is  to  examine  the  plebiscitory 
geographical  and  economic  conditions  with  a  view  to  enabling 
the  Supreme  Council  to  form  a  decision,  and  the  question  is  too 
technical  to  allow  of  an  accurate  forecast.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible,  if  one  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  the  result  will  be  a 
compromise,  not  entirely  satisfactory,  for  compromises  never  are 
and  in  this  particular  case  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
proximity  of  two  rich  industrial  areas  and  by  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  interest  to  the  necessity  of  a  political  settlement.  The 
suggestion  is  to  sacrifice  Tost  and  Tarnowitz  and  the  rural  area 
of  Beuthen  in  exchange  for  Konigshiitte  and  Gleiwitz  and  the 
town  area  of  Kattowitz.  The  frontier  line  could  then  be  drawn 
from  the  Polish  boundary  east  of  Konigshiitte  between  Beuthen 
and  Gleiwitz  to  the  Oder,  and  so  southwards  along  the  course  of 
that  stream.  This,  of  course,  makes  a  very  awkward  salient  in 
Poland.  On  paper  it  is  adverse  to  Germany,  for  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  she  would  give  up  a  percentage  total  of  236  votes  against 
180,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she  would  really  be  a  material 
gainer.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  how  the  divergent  views 
and  the  divergent  claims  can  be  reconciled  without  some  such 
compromise.  The  idea  of  separate  enclaves  to  fulfil  the  require¬ 
ments  of  abstract  justice  has  been  put  forward,  but  such  a 
scheme  would  seem  to  be  unworkable,  especially  in  view  of  the 
voting  in  the  towns  and  rural  areas  surrounding  them,  and  the 
internationalisation  of  the  area  in  dispute  has  been  condemned 
on  account  of  the  complication  to  which  it  would  give  rise. 

The  French  have  been  freely  accused  of  leaning  over  much 
to  the  Polish  side,  and  no  doubt  their  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
has  been  swayed  to  some  extent  by  political  consideration.  Eng¬ 
land,  now  secure  on  the  sea  vis-d-vis  Germany,  can  afford  to  be 
dispassionate  in  appraising  the  merits  of  the  rival  parties,  quite 
apart  from  any  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  her  conception  of 
what  constitutes  abstract  justice.  But  in  France  there  is  ever 
present  the  haunting  fear  of  a  new  militarist  Germany  rising 
restored  from  the  ruins  of  the  war  on  the  produce  of  Silesian 
mines,  and  eager  to  revenge  the  humiliation  of  defeat  and  the 
loss  of  her  provinces.  “France  had  not  won  the  war,”  said 
M.  Briand  to  the  Press  representatives,  “and  left  1,500,000  dead 
on  the  battlefield  for  Germany  to  reconstruct  her  arsenals  and  to 
attack  her  again.  It  is  im]x>ssible  to  conceive  that  a  commune 
which  had  voted  for  Polish  domination,  even  if  it  should  happen 
to  be  the  richest  of  the  Silesian  area,  should  be  given  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  provide  the  arsenals  for  another  war.”  The  passage 
betrays  the  anxiety  of  the  French  and  comes  near  to  begging  the 
question.  What  constitutes  a  vote  for  Polish  domination?  If 
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the  British  view  is  accepted,  that  in  the  case  of  Kattowitz  and 
Beuthen  the  town  and  rural  districts  should  be  combined  to 
form  a  single  commune,  the  German  vote  becomes  predominant, 
though  by  a  small  margin,  throughout  the  disputed  sector,  except 
in  Tarnowitz  and  Tost-Gleiwitz,  which  thereby  become  isolated. 
But  is  there  any  justification  for  this  procedure?  The  French 
argue  that  each  commune  is  separate  and  must  be  so  dealt  with 
under  the  Treaty ;  they  urge  that  upon  this  reasoning  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  goes  to  Poland,  and  that  Konigshutte,  and  perhaps 
Gleiwitz,  which  thus  becomes  isolated,  must  fall  in  with  the  rest. 
Thus  both  States  take  their  stand  upon  abstract  justice  and  the 
letter  of  the  Treaty  ;  and  the  point  of  divergence  is  narrowed  down 
to  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  town  and  rural  areas  of 
Kattowitz  and  Beuthen.  *  . 

The  Poles  are  showing  themselves  true  to  their  national  tradi¬ 
tions  of  turbulence — natural  politicians,  as  a  Polish  writer  calls 
them,  but  given  to  hysterical  expression  in  season  and  out  of 
season — “4  tout  propos  et  le  plus  souvent  hors  de  tout  propos.” 
French  policy  no  doubt  looks  to  Poland  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Russian  alliance  in  order  to  curb  German  ambitions  to  the  west, 
hut  to  be  an  effective  check  on  the  eastern  flank  that  Poland 
must  be  strong  and  stable.  Hitherto  the  French  have  shown 
much  sympathy  for  Poland,  even  to  the  extent  of  appearing  to 
favour  unduly  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  for  that,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  impression  left  upon  correspondents,  and  even  upon  the 
Germans  who  have  been  counting  on  fighting  with  the  British 
against  the  French  and  the  Poles.  That  any  such  catastrophe 
can  happen  ;  that  we  should  be  found  on  the  German  side  in 
such  a  quarrel ;  that  we  could  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea 
of  breaking  up  the  Entente  and  thereby  endangering  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  alienating  our  best  friends  and  our  late  comrades  in 
arms— such  a  thing  as  this  is  inconceivable.  This  country  is 
also  sympathetic  towards  the  much-suffering  Polish  nation,  but 
in  this  instance  the  Poles  have  put  themselves  entirely  in  the 
wrong  by  flouting  the  Allies,  by  forestalling  their  decisions,  and 
by  doing  their  utmost  to  alienate  both  Italy  and  America,  besides 
putting  a  strain  on  French  friendship,  which  may  break  under 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  Polish  Government  have  disowned  M.  Kor- 
fanty  and  have  made  some  rather  half-hearted  attempts  to  close 
the  frontier.  Even  on  May  8th  the  frontier  was  still  “as  open 
as  London  Bridge.”  That  was  indeed  one  of  the  main  indict¬ 
ments  brought  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  May  14th.  He  found  it 
"very  difficult  to  feel  that  these  repudiations  of  responsibility,” 
when  the  frontier  was  open  for  Polish  arms  and  Polish  ofi&cers 
to  cross,  “were  anything  but  purely  verbal.”  The  incident  of 
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Vilna  was  too  recent  to  inspire  confidence.  The  taunts  that  the 
Poles  who  fought  with  Russia  were  “driven  like  cattle,”  and 
that  those  who  fought  against  us  were  fighting  against  their  own 
national  freedom,  were  unworthy,  though  it  was  obvious  that  they 
were  deliberate,  with  the  intention  of  impressing  the  Poles 
Impress  them  they  did ;  it  was  little  wonder  that  Poland  was 
boiling  with  indignation,  though  even  then  the  Government  does 
not  seem  to  have  fully  realised  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
established  by  the  impetuous  action  of  M.  Korfanty  and  their 
own  flaccid  apathy.  They  were,  however,  roused  to  more 
vigorous  action  and  the  frontier  was  closed.  France  meanwhile 
had  taken  alarm ;  the  speech  of  May  14th  was  too  sarcastically 
hostile  to  Poland  and  too  obviously  favourable  to  Germany.  Yet 
the  so-called  “  invitation  ”  to  the  Germans  to  restore  order  by  the 
use  of  her  own  regular  troops  was,  in  fact,  an  alternative  to  the 
restoration  of  order  by  the  Allies.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  veiled 
hint  to  France  that  the  Government  of  this  country  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  operations  in  Silesia,  that  more 
could  be  done  than  was  being  done,  and  that  if,  plainly,  the 
Allies  could  not  or  would  not  move,  and  move  vigorously,  other 
means  must,  in  fairness  to  Germany,  be  found  for  enforcing 
respect  to  the  Treaty.  It  was,  of  course,  this  antipathy  to  Poland, 
and  this  reference  to  German  interference,  w’hich  caused  so  much 
resentment  in  France.  At  the  moment  it  was  natural,  and  M. 
Briand’s  plea  for  time  to  give  room  for  a  calmer  judgment,  when 
the  temporary  excitement  had  cooled  and  men  were  able  to 
disentangle  realities  from  mere  accessories,  was  wise  and  states¬ 
manlike. 

For,  after  all,  France  and  England  are  at  one  upon  funda¬ 
mentals.  Both  they,  as  well  as  Germany  and  Poland,  are  anxious 
to  respect  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  to  see  that  justice  is 
done.  Neither  France  nor  England  can  accept  the  fait  accompli; 
both  are  agreed,  and  the  agreement  is  shared  both  at  Rome  and 
at  Washington,  that  M.  Korfanty  and  his  insurgents  must  be 
suppressed;  they  represent  no  Government  but  their  own  self- 
made  one.  The  British  plan,  supported  by  Italy,  is  to  hand  over 
at  once  to  Poland  those  communes  which  are  overwhelmingly 
Polish  and  to  Germany  those  which  have  equally  unmistakably 
declared  for  Germany.  The  French,  however,  consider  that  the 
suppression  of  disorder  is  their  first  task.  Although  the  former 
has  the  merit  of  confining  police  work  to  the  disturbed  area  and 
thereby  facilitating  the  concentration  of  troops,  the  French 
scheme  would  appear  in  theory  to  be  sounder,  since  it  goes 
straight  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  enables  the  outstanding 
questions  to  be  settled  in  a  calmer  atmosphere.  It  is,  however, 
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a  matter  for  military  experts,  but  there  should  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  adjusting  the  points  of  view. 

And  when  it  is  clearly  understood  that  M.  Korfanty  and  his 
men  stand  outside  the  pale,  that  they  must  be  treated  as  rebels 
and  not  as  patriots,  since  they  have  been  repudiated  by  their 
own  Government ;  that  they  can  expect  no  sympathy,  and  that 
they  incur  hostility  only  as  rebels  and  not  as  Poles — when,  in 
short,  the  uprising  is  disentangled  from  international  ^litics  and 
treated  as  an  isolated  incident,  a  great  step  forward  will  have 
been  made.  There  has  already  been  too  long  a  delay  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  men’s  minds  have  become  excited 
by  speculating  on  results;  there  has  been  too  long  a  delay  in 
deciding  on  the  measures  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  peace, 
a  long  and  almost  fatal  delay  in  despatching  the  Commission’s 
report'  to  the  Supreme  Council.  A  solution  can  and  must  be 
found,  and  that  soon ;  surely,  if  the  Entente  Powers  recognise 
frankly  that  all  are  at  one  in  working  for  justice  and  fair  play 
both  to  Germans  and  to  Poles,  an  exchange  of  views  will  lead 
to  the  conviction  that  no  one  has  the  monopoly  of  abstract 
justice,  and  that  each  can  yield  to  the  other  without  sacrifice 
of  conscience  or  dignity,  whether  the  solution  be  found  in  com¬ 
promise,  in  internationalisation,  or  in  Silesian  independence. 
Above  all,  let  it  be  recognised  that  all  the  mines  in  Silesia,  and 
all  the  Poles  and  Germans  in  that  distracted  province,  cannot 
suffice  to  put  in  jeopardy  our  friendship  with  France  and  with  it 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

.  Stanley  Rice. 


THE  PALESTINE  GOVERNMENT.^ 


After  about  ten  months  of  administration  under  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel,  who  was  specifically  sent  by  the  British  Government  to 
the  country  in  order  to  realise  the  policy  of  the  Balfour  Declarv 
tion,  Palestine  finds  itself  in  the  throes  of  a  political  crisis  of 
undisputed  seriousness.  Before,  however,  any  discussion  of  the 
immediate  situation,  it  becomes  relevant  to  cast  a  brief  look 
backwards  over  general  Palestinian  history  since  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Herbert  Samuel. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  writer  last  year,  in  an  article  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  the  High  Com- 
missioner  had  been  left  an  awkward  heritage  by  his  predecessors, 
the  late  Military  Administration,  who,  by  means  of  an  intensive 
and  quasi-official  support  of  the  Arab  movement,  conscientiously 
endeavoured  to  exclude  the  Zionists  from  Palestine  and  the  French 
from  Syria.  The  problem  of  personnel  was  thus  of  paramount 
importance.  Two  or  three  of  the  most  able  and  dangerous  anti-  ■ 
Zionist  officials  were,  it  is  true,  duly  dismissed,  but  the  Palestinian 
Government  still  remained  saddled  with  a  number  of  officials 
more  or  less  covertly  hostile  to  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  natural  kindness  and  delicacy  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  stood  him  in  bad  stead,  and  he  refrained  from  getting 
rid  not  merely  of  these  definite  enemies,  but  of  the  not  incon¬ 
siderable  body  of  “dead”  and  incompetent  officials  who  encum¬ 
bered  the  staff.  Some  of  the  new  appointments  were  also 
humorous.  Araf  el  Araf,  the  agitator  who  had  been  accused  of 
inciting  Arabs  to  the  April  riots  of  1919,  had  duly  “jumped” 
his  bail,  and  been  convicted  by  default,  was  now  appropriately 
rewarded  with  a  post  in  the  Governorship  of  Jenin  and  the  return 
of  the  estreated  bail. 

The  Political  Department  of  the  Secretariat  again  was  assigned 
to  a  man  who  was  definitely  antagonistic  to  the  Balfour  Declara¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  those  British  officials  who  during  the 
late  Military  Administration  had  at  great  personal  risk  exhibited 
loyalty  to  the  policy  of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  were  relegated 
to  comparatively  obscure  and  minor  positions.  There  also  de¬ 
veloped  a  tendency  to  exclude  from  office  all  Europeans  (whether 
Jewish  or  Christian),  simply  qua  Europeans,  whatever  might  be 
their  intrinsic  qualifications. 

So  far,  moreover,  as  public  security  was  concerned,  no  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  reform  the  police.  Even  during  the  late 

(1)  This  article  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Zionist  Organisation.— 
Ed.  Fobtniohtly  Review. 
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Administration  the  police  had  given  concrete  proof,  not  merely 
of  its  uselessness,  but  of  the  positive  danger  which  it  constituted 
to  public  security.  In  June,  1919,  for  instance,  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  friction  between  the  Haifa  Police  and  the 
Egyptian  Army.  Consequently,  one  fine  morning  the  bulk  of 
the  Arab  police  arose  with  rifles  through  the  towm,  and  the  writer 
personally  had  the  duty  of  prosecuting  to  conviction  the  Christian 
Arab  officer,  Naser,  and  two  of  his  men,  for  supervising  or  accom- 
fdishing  the  homicide  of  a  couple  of  inoffensive  Egyptian  Labour 
Corps  sanitary  men. 

During  the  Jerusalem  riots  of  last  year,  moreover,  a  high  British 
official  described  the  attitude  of  the  Arab  police  as  one  of  passive 
resistance,  while  they  made  a  temporary  attempt  at  mutiny  on 
their  being  very  sensibly  disarmed.  The  one  remedy  was  to  give 
the  police  such  a  stiffening  of  either  Europeans  or  of  Palestinian 
Jews  as  to  ensure,  at  any  rate,  some  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  Arab  personnel  would  not  turn  traitor  to  the  Government  in 
the  event  of  a  race  riot  or  a  general  political  crisis. 

In  the  Intelligence  Service,  again,  nearly  all  the  non-European 
key  positions  were  filled  by  Arabs.  Without  any  individual 
reference,  the  suggestion  is  yet  made  that,  so  far  as  detecting 
anti-Government  agitation  and  anti-Government  conspiracy  was 
concerned,  it  w’as  ridiculous  to  expect  from  such  persons  as  much 
zeal,  gusto  and  efficiency  as  would  have  been  found  among 
Palestinian-Jewish  or  European  personnel. 

Nevertheless,  matters  progressed  moderately  w’ell  until  the 
spring.  Immigration  started  on  a  reasonably  large  scale,  it  being 
calculated  that  about  ten  thousand  immigrants  had  arrived  and 
been  more  or  less  absorbed  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 
The  immigrants  were,  speaking  broadly,  young  men  or  women 
of  good  physical  and  intellectual  calibre,  students  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  or  the  university,  prepared  to  do  the  grossest  manual  lalx)ur 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  building  up  of  the  new  Palestine.  Most 
of  them  were  refugees  from  Bolshevism,  and  had  come  to  Pales¬ 
tine  to  realise  in  freedom  that  national  Zionist  ideal  to  which 
Bolshevism  w^as  the  sworn  enemy.  Consequently,  though  no 
doubt  for  the  most  part  “  Left  ”  and  modern  in  their  political 
views,  their  attitude  to  Bolshevism  was  uncompromisingly  and 
fanatically  hostile.  Economically,  however,  things  moved  but 
slowly,  A  certain  number  of  new  enterprises  were  started,  but 
Palestine,  too,  felt  the  repercussion  of  the  world-wide  financial 
chaos  and  depression.  Speaking  generally,  moreover,  Jewish  and 
Arab  relations  tended  to  improve.  Jews  and  Arabs  began  to  sit 
together  as  directors  on  the  boards  of  companies  financed  both 
by  Jewish  and  by  Arab  capital.  The  High  Commissioner’s  per- 
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sonal  policy  of  tact,  diplomacy  and  consideration  made  the  most 
favourable  impression  on  the  Arabs,  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  new 
rapprochement  the  High  Commissioner’s  son  was  made  an 
honorary  Sheikh  of  the  Beer-Sheba  Bedouins  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage. 

With  the  spring  arrived  the  season  for  religious  festivals  and 
political  agitation  and  disorder. 

The  Haifa  Congress  of  the  Anti-Government  Society,  known  as 
the  Moslem-Christian  Society,  was  duly  allowed  to  meet.  It 
passed  resolutions  hostile  to  the  Government  and  the  Zionist 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  submitted  them  to  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
was  amiably  but  decisively  snubbed. 

At  the  same  time  there  developed  an  intensive  anti-Government 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  effendis.  The  ex-official,  Costaki, 
whose  sudden  resignation  was  immediately  accepted  by  the 
Government,  became  interested  in  a  new  anti-Government  paper 
in  Jaffa,  together  with  Isa-el-Isa.  Saleh-el-Husseini,  the  editor 
of  Al-Akssa,  was  duly  convicted  and  sentenced  for  publishing 
anti-Jewish  libels,  and  the  stale  collections  known  as  the  “Pro¬ 
tocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion  ”  appeared  in  one  of  the  Arab  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  Morning  Post.  Intrigues  also  flourished 
beneath  the  surface,  and  much  Arab  money  for  political  purposes 
flowed  into  the  country  from  Beirut. 

For  a  time,  however,  all  was  quiet.  Special  measures  of  pre¬ 
caution  were  taken  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  festival  of  Nebi-Mussa 
(the  prophet  Moses)  passed  off  quietly  and  successfully,  the  High 
Commissioner  himself  being  a  guest  at  the  proceedings. 

In  Jaffa  and  Judea,  however,  there  suddenly  broke  out  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  very  real  attempt  at  rebellion  against 
the  Government.  It  started  in  Jaffa,  probably  prematurely. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows  : — 

On  May  Day  there  was  announced  to  take  place  in  Tel-Aviv 
(the  northern  suburb  of  Jaffa)  an  ordinary  Labour  demonstration, 
duly  authorised  by  the  Governor,  and  it  was  well  known  that  a 
small  body  of  Communists  also  proposed  to  hold  a  demonstration. 
Nevertheless,  on  May  Day  the  British  Conamandant  of  Police, 
Mr.  Wainwright,  was  away  from  Jaffa  on  personal  and  private 
leave,  having  handed  over  the  command  of  the  force  to  the  Arab 
Assistant  Commandant.  Eifles,  moreover,  and  ammunition  were 
issued  to  the  police,  a  dangerous,  not  to  say  fatal,  proceeding  in 
the  absence  of  the  most  efficient  British  control. 

Both  the  officially  organised  Labour  demonstration  and  un¬ 
authorised  and  illegal  Communist  demonstration  passed  off 
innocuously,  apart  from  one  or  two  minor  brushes  between  the 
Communist  demonstration  and  the  Jews.  The  Communists  were 
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;  then  shepherded  down  to  the  central  part  of  the  town  and  dis- 
!  persed.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Arabs,  who  had  apparently 
I  already  begun  to  arm  themselves,  started  to  murder,  wound,  and 
loot  the  Jews  under  the  official  protection  and  assistance  of  a 
■  substantial  number  of  the  Arab  police  of  Jaffa.  In  many  cases 
the  Arab  police,  not  content  with  observing  a  benevolent  neu¬ 
trality,  themselves  shot  at  Jews,  themselves  led  the  mob  against 
the  Jews,  or  themselves  actually  participated  in  breaking  open 
the  Jewish  shops.  On  the  first  day  of  the  riots  alone  about 
twenty-five  Jews  were  killed  in  Jaffa,  while  many  Jewish  shops 
were  looted  to  the  tune  of  about  L. 50 ,000.  The  most  tragic  and 
dramatic  feature  of  the  whole  business  was  the  attack  on  the 
Immigration  Depot,  situated  in  the  southern  part,  or  Arab  quarter, 
of  the  town.  A  mob  of  Arabs  began  to  attack  this  building  with 
stones  and  sticks,  but  were  successfully  kept  at  bay  by  the  immi¬ 
grants  until  reinforcements  for  the  attackers  were  supplied  by 
certain  Arab  policemen  well  equipped  with  rifles,  bombs  and 
ammunition.  The  doors  were  broken  open  by  the  police,  and 
under  their  official  leadership  the  mob  burst  into  the  building, 
and,  together  with  the  police,  looted  the  depot  and  murdered 
about  thirteen  of  the  immigrants,  including  one  woman,  with 
sticks,  rifles,  knives,  bombs,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous 
other  casualties,  while,  as  a  special  refinement  of  barbarism,  the 
police  actually  fired  at  women  who  were  attending  the  wounded. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Adib  Kayal,  No.  500  of  the  Jaffa  police 
force,  and  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Arab  family,  is  being  tried 
before  a  Special  Court  on  a  charge  of  being  a  member  of  a  gang 
of  armed  ruffians,  attempted  rape,  complicity  in  murder,  and  other 
charges.  If  no  more  accused  among  the  Arab  police  are  brought 
to  trial  in  connection  with  this  really  very  special  atrocity,  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  the  personnel  of  the  in¬ 
vestigating  authorities  were  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  situation, 
and  the  natural  disinclination  among  officials  as  such  (however 
honest)  to  be  ultra-zealous  in  the  breaking  and  discrediting  of 
their  own  machine. 

The  part  played  by  the  Arab  police  officers  in  the  proceedings 
is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  obscure.  Mr.  Boortcosn,  however,  the 
prison  officer,  has  told  officially  such  an  extraordinary  story  of 
how  he  was  present  when  the  police  were  firing  at  the  door  of 
the  Immigration  Depot,  and  how  the  riot  outside  the  building 
was  in  full  swing,  and  how  his  belt  got  splashed  with  blood,  and 
how  he  thereupon  went  home  to  lunch,  that  it  is  fair  comment 
to  suggest  that  there  is,  at  any  rate,  a  prima  facie  case  for  a 
prosecution  for  negligence.  So  far  as  the  Communists  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  state  that  the  very  few  Com- 
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munists  in  the  country  were  found  almost  exclusively  not  among 
the  new  immigrants,  but  among  the  previous  habitants.  So 
much  for  Jaffa. 

On  May  5th,  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Nebi-Saleh,  the  bio 
and  flourishing  Jewish  settlement  (colony)  of  Petach-Tikvah 
situated  about  ten  miles  from  Jaffa,  was  attacked  by  some 
thousands  of  armed  Arabs  from  the  adjacent  villages.  The  attack 
was  quasi-military,  was  delivered  simultaneously  on  more  than 
one  front,  was  directed  by  a  gentleman  with  binoculars,  and  was 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  a  green  flag  (manufactured  in  Man¬ 
chester  and  the  sign  of  a  holy  war),  under  whose  auspices  the 
pious  warriors  promptly  proceeded  to  loot  about  six  hundred  head 
of  cattle  and  shoot  or  mutilate  four  of  the  colonists.  The  colony 
put  up  a  heroic  fight,  a  handful  of  gallant  men  keeping  for  some 
hours  the  armed  hordes  at  bay.  They  were,  however,  hopelessly 
outnumbered.  So  far,  indeed,  as  concerned  the  ordinary  public 
security  afforded  by  the  police,  the  colony  was  doomed,  and  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  completely  destroyed,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  would  no  doubt  have  been  massacred,  but  for  the 
portentous  and  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  Indian 
cavalry,  who  rescued  the  colony.  It  may  be  mentioned  incident¬ 
ally  that  the  Arabs  abused  the  white  flag,  that  the  Indian  lancers 
had  some  excellent  tent-pegging  practice,  while  a  few  aeroplanes 
tactfully  dropped  sedatives  from  the  skies.  About  the  same  time 
the  small  colony  of  K’Far  Saba  was  destroyed,  while  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Eamleh  celebrated  the  Holy  Festival  of  Nebi-Saleh  by 
an  attack  on  the  neighbouring  colony,  Eehoboth.  On  May  6th, 
also,  the  colony  of  Hedera  was  attacked  by  some  thousands  of 
armed  rufi&ans.  Special  flavour  was  given  to  the  marauding 
expedition  by  the  presence,  among  its  front  ranks,  of  five 
policemen  from  Tulkarem,  three  of  whom,  however,  were  duly 
killed  by  aeroplane  bombs.  The  damage  done  is  estimated  at 
L.25,000. 

The  existence  of  an  organised  conspiracy  is  a  matter  of 
definite  report,  of  common  sense  and  logical  inference.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  report,  a  simultaneous  outbreak  had  been  planned  for 
the  feast  of  Nebi-Saleh  on  May  5th.  According  to  this  account, 
it  had  been  intended  to  invite  to  a  special  banquet  the  High 
Commissioner  and  all  the  Heads  of  the  Departments.  In  any 
circumstances  the  almost  immediate  sequence  of  the  outbreaks 
points  to  a  definite  plan,  while  the  quasi-miUtary  and  large-scale 
attack  on  Petah-Tikvah  and  Hedera  must  have  involved  con¬ 
siderable  previous  preparation. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  iii  Jaffa  the  pot  boiled  over 
four  days  before  zero  hour,  with  the  result  that,  to  some 
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extent  at  any  rate,  the  authorities  were  on  their  guard 
elsewhere. 

Faced  as  it  was  with  this  situation,  what  courses  were  open  to 
the  Palestinian  Government  ?  One  course  was  to  proceed  swiftly 
and  ruthlessly  against  the  rebels,  rioters  and  conspirators,  and  to 
assume  at  once  the  attitude  that  any  wholesale  or  organised  attack 
on  lives  or  property  would  be  met  by  the  physical  and  financial 
breaking  of  those  responsible.  The  other  course  was  to  gain  a 
momentary  respite,  not  by  the  assertion  of  authority,  but  by  the 
renunciation  of  authority,  to  keep  the  Arabs  quiet  at  all  costs 
by  tho  throwing  of  sop  after  sop.  For  a  short  time  the  respective 
merits  of  the  policy  of  strength  and  the  policy  of  amiability  were 
canvassed  on  the  carpet  of  Government  House. 

In  favour  of  the  bolder  policy  was  the  argument  that  it  was, 
after  all,  really  essential  to  make  some  genuine  effort  to  enforce 
public  security,  an  argument  which  lay  open  to  the  retort  that 
the  enforcement  of  public  security  depended  on  the  police  and 
the  army.  The  police  were  notoriously  unreliable  and  potentially 
treacherous,  and  the  army  had  never  been  particularly  zealous 
for  the  Balfour  Declaration. 

In  favour  of  the  bolder  policy  was  the  argument  that  even  a 
moderate  manifestation  of  sternness  would  show  that  British 
policy  was  not  to  be  bluffed  or  bullied,  would  scotch  at  the  outset 
a  movement  which  definitely  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  British 
policy,  and  which,  if  tolerated  in  its  initial  stages,  might  grow 
to  still  more  serious  dimensions ;  to  which  it  was  no  doubt 
answered  that  a  policy  of  even  the  most  diluted  sternness  might 
possibly  involve  the  deliberate  use  of  military,  and  perhaps  heavy 
casualties  on  the  part  of  those  who  rebelled  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  that,  again,  there  was  the  reply  that  the  risk  was 
being  run  of  having  the  whole  situation  reproduced  at  no  distant 
date  and  on  a  larger  and  more  serious  scale.  One  can  imagine, 
also,  it  being  suggested  that,  at  any  rate,  the  official  publication 
of  the  number  of  Arabs  killed  and  wounded  (the  killed  are 
estimated  at  about  sixty)  in  the  attack  on  Petah-Tikvah  might 
warn  the  fellaheen  that  marauding,  even  under  the  green  flag, 
was  a  dangerous  pastime,  and  might  be  calculated  to  make  them 
believe  that  the  Government  was  prepared  for  any  emergency, 
and  was  not  afraid  to  use  the  small,  but  yet  adequate,  supply  of 
troops  which  it  had  at  its  disposal.  Finally,  there  triumphed  the 
policy  of  an  official,  well  known  for  his  adroitness  and  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  his  skill  in  trimming  his  sails  to  catch  every  political  breeze, 
and  the  consummate  diplomacy  with  which  he  always  promised, 
and  always  kept  on  promising,  both  worlds  to  both  sides.  What 
this  policy  was,  and  what  its  effect  on  British  prestige,  may 
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be  gauged  from  the  following  facts.  As  will  be  remembered,  the 
Arab  mob,  under  the  official  aegis  of  the  Arab  police,  had  sacked 
the  Immigration  Depot  and  wounded  «or  butchered  all  immigranti 
on  whom  they  could  lay  hands.  Within  forty-eight  hours  of  this 
insolent  and  monstrous  episode  the  High  Commissioner  himself 
under  pressure  from  the  military  at  Jaffa,  telephoned  to  Mr 
Miller,  the  Assistant  Governor  of  Jaffa,  and  instructed  him  to 
announce  to  the  Arabs  that  immigration  had  been  suspended. 

Martial  law  was  proclaimed  on  May  3rd  in  the  Jaffa  district  and, 
at  any  rate  in  some  directions,  was  administered  with  singular 
delicacy  and  amiability  by  Colonel  Byron,  the  Commanding 
Officer. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  immigration  em 
bargo  was  not  intended  for  European  immigrants  in  general,  bu: 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  those  Europeans  who  happened  alsc 
to  be  Jews.  This,  then,  being  the  position,  there  arrived  ir 
Jaffa  a  German  engineer  and  two  Catholic  Polish  immigrants 
The  Jaffa  stevedores,  suspecting  that  they  might  be  Jews,  refusec 
to  disembark  them.  Jaffa  being  under  martial  law,  it  was  neces 
sary,  of  course,  to  pacify  the  Jaffa  stevedores.  A  medical  ex 
amination  was  consequently  held,  and  proof  being  accepted  tha 
the  engineer  w’as  not  a  son  of  the  Covenant,  he  was  allowed  h 
land  by  the  Jaffa  stevedores — under  martial  law.  With  regan 
to  the  other  two  immigrants,  the  stevedores  themselves  insistet 
on  assuming  the  no  doubt  novel  rdle  of  experts  in  medical  juris 
prudence  in  Jaffa — under  martial  law !  With  regard,  however 
to  children,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sterner  policy  prevailer 
and  two  infants — Lomonosoff,  aged  six  and  eight  res^etively- 
were  imprisoned,  without  trial,  for  some  days  on  a  charge  o 
Bolshevism.  Shakier  Abi  Kishek,  who  had  led  the  maraudin; 
attack  in  Petah-Tikvah,  was  almost  immediately  released  or 
bail.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Abraham  Shapiro,  the  chie 
Jewish  notable  in  Petah-Tikvah,  and  one  of  the  most  respected 
Jewish  colonists  in  the  whole  of  Palestine,  was  arrested  br 
the  same  general,  not  on  any  charge,  but  administrative!}, 
and  carted  ignominiously  off  to  Jerusalem  in  a  motor-lorr}r.  b 
was  admitted  that  the  arrest  was  effected  “as  a  sop  to  the  Arabs, 
who  were  apparently  annoyed  at  his  only  being  fined  a  com 
paratively  small  sum  in  connection  with  some  charge  or  oth< 
of  a  failure  to  renew  a  revolver  licence. 

The  official  investigating  machine  which  dealt  with  the  ri - 
cases,  being  mainly  and  substantially  Arab,  with  the  exceptK 
of  a  few  very  much  overworked  British  officials,  the  advocates  c: 
some  of  the  Jewish  claimants  had  engaged  the  services  of  a  priva^ 
detective,  a  British  subject,  who  had  once  been  employed  in  ti; 
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British  Intelligence.  This  gentleman  had  begun  to  do  excellent 
work,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  writer,  Brenner, 
who  had  been  butchered,  together  with  five  other  people,  in  an 
isolated  house  in  the  outskirts  of  Jaffa,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
leave  Jaffa.  One  may  add  that  no  arrests  have  yet  been  made 
in  connection  with  this  murder.  The  private  detective  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  Jaffa  district. 

In  Jaffa,  under  martial  law,  the  Arabs  were  allowed  to  carry 
to  a  singularly  acute  pitch  an  organised  commercial  boycott  on 
the  Jews,  in  certain  cases,  one  has  reason  to  believe,  enlisting  the 
services  of  the  Arab  pdlice,  in  order  to  give  the  boycott  a  really 
oIBcial  tone,  before  any  action  was  taken  at  all.  Numerous 
anests,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  by  the  Arab  police  of  Jews 
(«  a  charge  of  boycotting  the  Arabs.  Fines  have  been  levied, 
on  paper,  on  the  villages  which  attacked  Petah-Tikvah  and 
Hederah--not  punitive  fines,  be  it  understood,  but  fines  limited 
to  the  amount  of  the  damages  and  assessed  on  the  basis  of  civil 
compensation.  These  fines  have  been  levied,  but  up  to  the  time 
of  writing  not  collected. 

It  is  true  that  some  soldiers  were  sent  to  collect  the  fine  from 
the  villages  which  attacked  Hederah.  The  Arabs  replied  that 
they  preferred  not  to  pay.  This  being  logic,  the  military  with¬ 
drew,  and  the  Government,  fully  realising  that  it  was  perhaps 
tactless  to  be  unduly  brusque  in  depriving  looters  of  the  equivalent 
of  their  loot,  authorised  a  Commission  to  decide  whether  the 
Government  had  been  right  or  wrong  in  imposing  the  fine  which 
it  had  thought  fit  to  impose. 

So  far  as  the  actual  criminals  w’ho  had  attacked  the  colony  are 
concerned,  the  authorities  did  in  fact  actually  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  arresting  and  trying  the  accused  persons  who  lived  in 
Tulkeram.  But  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Tulkeram  were  strongly  sympathetic  to  the  accused,  and  would, 
m  fact,  keenly  resent  even  their  arrest.  Consequently,  in  order 
to  avoid  doing  anything  which  might  be  in  any  way  unpopular 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Tulkeram,  the  warrants  remained  un¬ 
executed.  All  friction  has  thus  been  avoided,  while  the  damage 
remains  uncompensated  and  the  guilty  unpunished. 

In  order,  however,  that  they  may  understand  the  situation, 
European  readers  are  reminded  that,  politically,  Tulkeram  is  an 
annexe  of  Nablus,  that  Nablus  is  the  centre  of  Moslem  fanaticism 
and  anti-Govemment  intrigue,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  an  unwritten 
!)ut  nevertheless  valid  ordinance,  persons  who  are  hona  fide  in- 
liabitants  of  Nablus  and  Tulkeram  are  allowed  a  considerable 
margin,  if  not  indeed  a  complete  immunity,  in  the  perpetration 
of  political  crime. 

VOL.  CX.  N.s. 
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So  far  as  Jaffa  is  concerned,  scarcely  any  of  the  looted  property 
has  been  recovered,  and,  apart  from  a  few  petty  convictions  befwe 
the  magistrate,  no  serious  case  of  looting  has,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  even  been  punished.  Similarly,  no  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  break  the  conspiracy  or  to  punish  those  influential 
persons  behind  the  scenes  who  are  exploiting  the  greed  and 
credulity  of  the  police  and  scallywags  of  the  town  and  the  fella¬ 
heen  of  the  country.  One  effect  of  this  policy  on  Arab  public 
opinion  is  illustrated  by  the  view  of  the  Hebron  Sheikh  who  told 
a  bank  manager  that  England  was  obviously  extremely  strong, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  crushed  Germany  and  Turkey.  She  could 
have  stopped  the  present  trouble.  She  had  not  done  so.  It  was 
obvious,  therefore,  that  for  her  own  aggrandisement  she  had 
deliberately  intended  Jews  and  Arabs  to  exhaust  themselves  by 
encouraging  a  civil  war. 

The  impression,  however,  produced  on  the  Arab  ranks,  according 
to  a  highly  intelligent  officer  in  the  army,  w’as  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  aid  because  they  were  afraid  to  do  so. 

The  declaration  delivered  by  the  High  Commissioner  on 
June  3rd,  in  honour  of  the  King’s  birthday,  dealt  partly  with 
specific  measures,  partly  with  the  recent  outbreaks,  and  partly 
with  the  general  principle  of  British  policy  in  Palestine. 

So  far  as  specific  measures  are  concerned,  the  most  significant 
is  the  pronouncement  imposing  the  most  stringent  restrictions  on 
immigration.  Apart  from  a  few  travellers,  rentiers,  capitalists, 
and  members  of  the  professions,  only  persons  with  a  prospect  of 
definite  employment  wdth  some  specific  person  or  enterprise  will 
be  allowed  into  the  country.  It  should  be  understood  that,  up 
to  the  present  and  speaking  generally,  no  immigrants  did  come 
into  the  country  unless  in  fact  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  finding  employment  somew’here  and  somehow  or  other,  and,  in 
fact,  practically  all  of  them  have  been  absorbed.  The  actual 
formula  may  possibly  admit  of  a  more  or  less  elastic  interpreta¬ 
tion.  But  the  real  point  is  this  ;  these  new  restrictions  follow 
not  on  the  heels  of  an  economic  crisis,  but  on  the  heels  of  a 
political  crisis  and  the  butchery  of  immigrants  by  the  scum  and 
police  of  Jaffa. 

So  far  as  the  outbreak  is  concerned,  the  High  Commissioner’s 
speech  is  distinguished  by  an  Olympian  tone  of  non-committal 
detachment  pending  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  though  sufficient 
evidence  has  already  been  given  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  to 
prove  beyond  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  that ,  in  broad  feature, 
the  Jaffa  riot  was  an  attack  by  the  Arabs  on  the  Jews,  and  that 
in  the  attack  on  the  Immigrant  Depot  “the  police  were  with  the 
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mob,”  to  use  the  exact  words  of  a  British  Eegimental  Sergeant- 
major. 

Equally  significant  are  the  omissions  from  the  pronunctamiento 
of  any  reference  to  the  filibustering  attack  on  Petah-Tikvah  by 
some  thousands  of  armed  Arabs,  which,  though  not  quite  so 
successful  as  the  Jaffa  riots,  was  in  reality  more  serious,  as  show¬ 
ing  a  larger  and  more  elaborate  organisation.  Yet  there  was  not 
a  word  about  this  nearly  successful  attempt  at  brigandage  on 
the  grand  scale  or  of  the  approaching  trial  of  the  accused  persons 
at  last  arrested.  Not  a  word  about  the  similar  attack  en  masse 
on  Hederah.  Not  a  word  about  the  fines  which  the  Government 
hesitate  to  impose,  and  which,  if  they  impose,  they  are  too  terri¬ 
fied  to  collect.  But,  on  the  contrary,  a  thinly  veiled  forecast  of 
some  Legislative  Assembly,  some  rag-time  harmony  of  all  the 
discords,  where  an  Arab  majority,  elected  by  voters  for  the  most 
part  illiterate,  would  spend  their  time  intriguing  against  each 
other  and  the  Jews. 

But  even  more  significant  was  the  way  in  which  the  High 
Commissioner  interpreted  and  emasculated  that  Balfour  Declara¬ 
tion  with  which  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  in  sym- 
’  ■  pathy,  which  he  had  been  sent  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  to 
turn  from  a  formula  into  an  actuality,  and  against  which  an 
armed  conspiracy  had  been  recently  engineered.  The  root  prin- 
*  ■  ciple  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  that  Jews  and  Arabs  were 
parallel  nations  in  Palestine  with  equal  rights,  and  that  the  right 
of  access  of  each  Jew,  as  such,  to  live  in  Palestine  was  as  absolute 
and  unrestricted  as  the  right  of  each  Englishman  to  live  in 
England.  The  root  principle  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  inter¬ 
pretation  is  that  Palestine  is  not  a  Jewish  and  Arab,  but  an  Arab 
country,  and  that  the  Jew  exists  on  sufferance  and  only  in  so 
far  as  he  can  help  not  his  brother  Jew,  but  the  Arab,  to  develop 
the  country.  It  is  significant  that  the  phrase  “Jewish  nation” 
is  not  once  used,  and  that  the  expression  “National  home”  is 
'  *  apologised  for,  explained  and  whittled  away  into  some  spiritual 
limbo  which  can,  and  preferably  should,  be  enjoyed  from  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  but  may  possibly  be  entered  by  a  few 
favoured  ones  who  enjoy  the  good  graces  of  their  Arab  brethren. 

There  is,  consequently,  little  w’onder  that  the  recent  consinracy 
has  proved  not  merely  an  economic  success  for  those  who  got 
away  with  the  “boodle,”  but  also  a  political  success  for  those  who 
[ffomoted  it  from  behind.  Fifteen  immigrants  slaughtered  in 
the  Immigration  House ;  immigration  totally  suspended  wuthin 
forty-eight  hours ;  and  the  most  drastic  restrictions  announced 
^thin  a  month.  The  Arab  has,  at  any  rate,  some  knowledge  of 
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political  arithmetic  and  he  will  not  be  slow  to  work  out  the 
sum,  and  to  commit  the  holocaust  on  a  somewhat  more  impressive 
scale  the  next  time  he  wishes  to  suspend  immigration.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Arabs  are  intensifying  their  agitation.  They  are 
sending  deputations  to  Europe  and  humorous  fairy-tales  to  the 
Aleph  Ba  of  Damascus  of  how  the  riots  arose  because  the  Jews 
attacked  the  Christians  when  they  were  in  church  on  Easter 
Sunday !  In  the  Jaffa  district  itself  (a  case  personally  investi¬ 
gated  by  a  high  Government  official)  a  certain  Arab  group  sent 
emissaries  into  the  country  to  spread  a  rumour  that  the  Jews 
meditated  an  attack  on  the  Arabs,  and  consequently  inviting  the 
Arabs,  as  a  matter  of  self-j)reservation,  to  rise  and  massacre  the 
Jews. 

So  far,  moreover,  as  Great  Britain  is  specially  concerned,  one 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  analogy  between  the  outbreak  in 
Palestine  and  the  outbreak  in  Egypt.  The  real  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  feeling  of  those  who  engineered  the  Palestinian 
outbreak  was  not  merely  anti-Jewish,  but  anti-British.  Any 
flabbiness  in  British  policy  in  Palestine  will  react  immediately 
on  British  policy  in  Egypt,  and  dangerously  prejudice  the  whole 
British  position  in  the  Near  East. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  the  most  elementary  common  sense 
that  the  British  Government  identified  itself  with  a  Zionist  policy 
not  solely  out  of  an  abstract  appreciation  of  the  justness  of  the 
Jewish  claims,  but  because  it  realised  that,  with  a  large  and  per¬ 
manently  friendly  Jewish  nation  established  in  Palestine,  its 
position  in  Egypt  would  be  consolidated  and  the  Canal  Zone 
afforded  some  protection  from  an  Arab  attack  from  Syria. 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  British  policy  in  Palestine  is 
weakened  by  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  anti-Zionist  group. 
Efforts  are  made  to  intimidate  the  British  taxpayer  by  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  expense  entailed.  In  point  of  fact,  an  anti-Zionist 
Palestine  is  bound  up  w  ith  the  abortive  scheme  of  the  late  Military 
Administration  for  a  big  dummy  Arab  Empire  in  the  pocket  of 
Great  Britain  where  the  Egyptian  experiment  is  to  be  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale.  At  present,  moreover,  the  expense  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  total  army  in  Palestine  is  not  great.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  function  of  the  Palestinian  garrison  is 
not  merely  to  guard  Palestine,  but  to  guard  the  Canal  Zone. 

Further,  by  a  remodelled  fiscal  system,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
effendi  paid  a  proportionately  small  share  of  the  total  taxation, 
Palestine  could  herself  shoulder  even  now  a  portion  of  the  expense, 
a  portion  which  the  development  of  the  country  would  auto¬ 
matically  and  cumulatively  increase.  It  must  also  be  realised 
that,  possibly  more  insistent  than  all  the  other  opponents  of 
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Zionism,  more  than  the  Pan- Anglo- Arab  Imperialists,  masquerad- 
iD<r  as  Little  Englanders  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post,  or 
the  professional  anti-Semites  who  wish  to  treat  the  Jew  as  an 
alien  not  merely  in  Europe  but  also  in  Palestine,  are  the  Clericals. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  Great  Britain  will  allow  any  Clerical  to 
interfere  with  matters  of  pure  foreign  policy. 

What  is  the  present  position  in  Palestine?  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Palestinian  Government  has 
handled  the  crisis  shows  at  any  rate  a  very  serious  error  of 
judgment.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  realised  both  by  them¬ 
selves  and  by  the  Colonial  Office  at  home ;  that  the  Zionist  move¬ 
ment  has  received  a  check  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.  But  it  is 
a  check  and  it  is  nothiTig  more.  And  has  it  not  been  already 
checked  for  more  than  two  thousand  years?  One  thing,  more¬ 
over,  is  certain.  The  Colonial  Office  not  only  still  sticks  to  the 
Balfour  Declaration  as  a  matter  of  form  and  theory.  Once  Great 
Britain  brings  this  fact  home  both  to  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  the 
situation  is,  to  a  substantial  extent,  already  liquidated. 

Horace  B.  Samuel. 
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It  issa  sign  of  the  disordered  times  in  which  we  live  that  the 
Navy  League  should  be  advocating  the  abolition  of  battleships 
battle-cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  torpedo-boats,  and  every 
type  of  man-of-war  except  “lightly  armed  cruisers.”  Shades  of 
the  great  seamen  of  the  past,  w^ho  from  century  to  century 
hazarded  their  all  that  we  might  be  free,  and,  being  free,  might 
pass  on  the  torch  of  freedom  to  other  nations ;  for,  as  Admiral 
Mahan  declared  time  and  again,  the  British  Fleet  has  been  the 
great  instrument  of  liberal  civilisation  throughout  the  world! 
Now  we  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  the  Navy  League,  that  we 
must  no  longer  talk  of  “command  of  the  sea,”  and  that  “the 
use  of  the  terms  ‘defence,’  ‘security’  and  ‘adequate  Navy’ 
necessitates  comparison  with  other  navies  and  must  result  in 
competition.”  It  is  not  as  though  the  Navy  League  consisted 
merely  of  a  few  people  living  in  comfort  in  London  and  caught 
by  a  passing  fancy.  It  is  an  organisation  with  branches  in  most 
of  the  large  provincial  centres,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  never 
so  dependent  on  oversea  supplies  of  food,  and  with  offshoots  in 
the  Dominions  overseas,  who  never  felt  their  isolation  and  in¬ 
security  more  than  they  do  to-day.  Its  President  is  the  Duke 
of  Somerset ;  the  Executive  Committee  includes  four  admirals  on 
the  retired  list ;  and  its  Secretary  is  also  an  admiral  on  the  retired 
list.^  Over  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  of  Mr.  V.  Biscoe 
Tritton,  the  Chairman,  it  has  now  put  on  record  its  new  policy 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  Times,  in  which  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  mission  which  the  British  Navy  fulfilled  in  the  old  wars, 
fulfilled  again  in  the  Great  War,  and  may  be  required  to  fulfil 
in  some  future  war. 

The  significance  of  the  Navy  League’s  declaration  can  only  be 
appreciated  in  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  organisation.  It 
was  established  at  a  time  when  the  strength  of  the  British  Navv 
had  declined  until  it  was  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  it 
possessed  any  margin  over  the  French  Fleet  alone.  Its  founda- 

(1)  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Xa\’y  Executive  Com¬ 

mittee: — PrcHdent :  TTis  Ornce  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  TJon.  Treasurer  and 
Chairman :  Mr.  V.  Biscoe  Tritton ;  Vice-Chairman :  .Admiral  L.  O.  Tufnell, 
C.M.C!. ;  Mr.  William  Oeorpe  lUaek,  C-B.-E.,  EI..D. ;  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Doufjlas 
E.  R.  BrowTirigp,  Bt.,  C.B. ;  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  Forbes  Buchan,  C.B.E. :  Mr. 
fh'offrey  Callender;  A<hniral  .Arthur  H.  Christian,  C.Ti.,  M.V.O. ;  Colonel  Walter 

V.  Faber;  .Admiral  Sir  Lowther  Crant,  K.C. it. ;  Mr.  P.  J.  Hannon,  M.P. ;  Mr. 

W.  B.  Hards;  Professor  A.  Bostock  Tiill,  M.D.,  M.Sc. ;  Air.  T.  Comyn  Platt; and 
Mr.  J.  Havelock  Wilson,  C.B.E.,  M.P.  General  Secretary  :  Rear-Admiral  Pionald 
A.  Hopwood,  C.B. 
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tion  dates  back  many  years  before  the  movement  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  German  Navy  began.  It  was  announced  that  “its 
purpose  shall  be  to  secure  as  the  primary  object  of  the  national 
policy  ‘  the  command  of  the  sea.’  ’’  In  course  of  time  it  elaborated 
a  programme,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  recent  act  of  renunciation, 
it  is  not  without  interest  to  recall  the  terms  of  that  early  state¬ 
ment  of  its  objects  : — 

“  First.— To  brinr;  home  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
Kingdom  that  the  hulk  of  the  raw  material  used  in  our  manufactures,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  food  we  eat,  is  transported  across  the  sea.  That  if  the 
supply  of  material  and  the  export  of  manufactured  products  is  arrested,  the 
wage  fund  will  disappear,  so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  must 
prove  utterly  inadequate  to  their  needs,  and  the  available  store  of  provisions, 
however  increased,  will  be  entirely  beyond  their  means.  That,  consequently, 
fortifications  and  military  strength  adequate  to  resist  invasion  will  be  power¬ 
less  to  avert  national  disasters.  That  the  protection  of  commerce  at  sea  is, 
therefore,  vital  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  especially  to  the  working 
classes.  That  commerce  can  be  guarded  only  by  a  supremely  powerful  navy, 
able  to  assert  and  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  sea. 

“  Second. — To  convince  every  tax-payer  and  every  politician  that  judicious 
expenditure  upon  the  Navy  is,  for  the  nation,  only  the  ordinary  insurance 
which  no  sane  person  grudges  in  private  affairs,  applied  to  risks  appalling 
in  their  nature  and  extent. 

"  Third. — To  enlist,  on  national  grounds,  the  support  of  all  classes  in  main¬ 
taining  the  fleet  at  the  requisite  standard  of  strength,  and  to  denounce  any 
shortcomings  in  this  respect. 

"  Fourth. — ^To  insist  that  the  question  of  the  Navy  lies  above  and  beyond 
all  considerations  of  party  politics,  that  a  sudden  development  of  naval 
strength  is  impossible,  and  that  continuity  of  preparation  is  the  essence  of 
national  security,  and  the  only  preventive  of  ruinous  and  discreditable 
scares. 

"  Fifth. — Throughout  the  Empire  to  explain  by  lectures,  by  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  literature,  by  meetings  and  by  private  propaganda,  how  naval 
supremacy,  the  heritage  handed  down  by  generations  of  British  seamen,  has 
been  alike  the  source  of  national  prosperity  and  the  sure  safeguard  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  in  periods  of  stress. 

“  Sixth  and  finally. — By  inculcating  and  strenuously  upholding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  great  national  policy  based  upon  sea  power,  to  bind  together  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Empire  into  one  great  whole,  united  in  Interest 
as  in  heart,  and  prepared  to  maintain,  intact  in  territory  and  untarnished 
in  honour,  the  splendid  inheritance  received  from  our  forefathers.” 

The  conditions  in  which  we  live  have  not  undergone  any 
radical  change  for  the  better  since  that  declaration  of  policy  was 
issued.  The  whole  of  the  British  peoples  are  still  dependent,  in 
the  last  analysis,  upon  sea  power  for  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  and  for  the  safety  of  their  property  and  persons.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  as  the  Great  War  rentiinded  us, 
Btill  live  mainly  on  food  which  must  be  brought  over  the  seas,  and 
obtain  from  overseas  the  raw  materials  on  which  they  work.  The 
Dominions,  Crown  Colonies,  and  Dependencies,  particularly  those 
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washed  by  the  Pacific,  were  never  so  conscious  of  their  insecurity 
as  they  are  to-day,  and  there  was  never  a  time  when  the  prestige 
of  the  British  Fleet  counted  for  more  than  it  does  now  in  sus¬ 
taining  those  sentiments  of  partnership  in  the  great  cause  of 
civilisation  which  constitute  strong  strands  in  the  chain  which 
binds  the  Empire  together.  The  German  Navy,  it  is  true,  has 
been  reduced  by  the  Peace  Treaty  to  small  dimensions,  but  it  is 
not  less  powerful  than  it  was  when  the  Navy  Ijeague  nailed  its 
colours  to  the  mast.  The  w'orld  was  then  indeed  comparatively 
peaceful.  The  Balance  of  Power  existed  in  Europe,  to  ward  off 
w’ar  time  and  again  when  it  seemed  well-nigh  inevitable.  As  the 
result  of  the  Great  War  the  Balance  of  Power  has  gone;  the 
Continent,  as  recent  wars  and  rumours  of  war  have  reminded  us, 
has  become  a  hothouse  for  the  incubation  of  national  jealousies 
resting  upon  unrealised  national  aspirations.  Three  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  the  past  have  disappeared,  and  Europe  is  a  congeries 
of  States,  numbering  about  a  score,  which  are  devoting  more 
energy  and  money  to  the  preparation  of  armaments  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  history.  So  much  for  Europe.  Over  the 
Pacific  there  hangs  a  dark  cloud.  The  United  States  and  Japan 
are  creating  great  fleets.  The  Pacific  has  become  the  storm-centre 
of  the  world,  and  since  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  British 
Empire  look  out  over  that  great  ocean  we  cannot  remain  uncon¬ 
cerned  by  the  course  of  events.  Mr.  W.  L.  Hichens  has  declared 
that  “the  world  is  still  a  prey  to  an  epidemic  of  hatred  and 
suspicion.  Capital  and  Labour  are  at  daggers  drawn.  France 
and  England  bicker,  Europe  is  a  welter  of  confused  animosities, 
America  plays  the  part  of  Achilles  in  his  tent.  The  spirit  of  war 
is  as  rampant  as  it  was  in  1914  and  the  flames  have  only  died 
down  through  exhaustion.’’^  The  factors  which  made  for  peace 
a  generation  ago,  when  the  Navy  League  declared  its  policy,  have 
been  submerged  by  the  Great  War,  and  we  are  confronted  with  a 
new  condition  of  things  which  fills  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  world  with  misgiving. 

It  is  in  these  new  circumstances  that  the  Navy  League  has 
lowered  its  colours  on  the  apparent  assumption  that  human  nature 
has  undergone  a  miraculous  change  and  that  war  will  never  again 
occur.  In  a  message  issued  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year 
the  first  indication  of  an  orientation  of  policy  was  given.  The 
League  then  buried  with  bell  and  book  the  doctrines  held  in  the 
past,  and  warned  its  members  never  again  to  talk  of  “command 
of  the  sea’’  or  to  use  the  terms  “defence,”  “security”  or  “adequate 
navy.”  It  was  content  merely  to  cross  the  “t’s”  and  dot  the 
“i’s  ”  of  the  empty  phrases  which  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 


(1)  The  Morning  Post,  July  7,  1921. 
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Josephus  Daniels  introduced  into  the  Navy  Appropriation  Bill  of 
1916.  It  was  then  declared,  with  the  approval  of  (Congress, 
that— 

“  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  adjust 
and  settle  its  international  disputes  through  mediation  or  arbitration,  to  the 
end  that  war  may  be  honourably  avoided.  It  looks  with  apprehension  and 
disfavour  upon  a  general  increase  of  armaments  throughout  the  world,  but 
it  realises  that  no  single  nation  can  disarm,  and  that  without  a  common 
agreement  upon  the  subject  every  considerable  Power  must  maintain  a 
relative  standard  in  military  strength. 

“  In  view  of  the  premises,  the  President  is  authorised  and  requested  to 
invite,  at  an  appropriate  time,  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  War  in  Europe, 
all  the  great  Governments  of  the  world  to  send  representatives  to  a  con¬ 
ference  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  formulating  a  plan  for  a 
court  of  arbitration  or  other  tribunal,  to  which  disputed  questions  between 
nations  shall  bo  referred  for  adjudication  and  peaceful  settlement,  and 
to  consider  the  question  of  disarmament,  and  submit  their  recommendations 
to  their  respective  Governments  for  approval.” 

During  the  war  nothing  was  done  in  this  direction,  and  when 
the  war  came  to  an  end  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Josephus 
Daniels,  far  from  arresting  the  fulfilment  of  the  scheme  to  render 
the  United  States  the  greatest  of  all  naval  Powers,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  prevailing  upon  Congress  to  speed  up  the  completion 
of  the  greatest  naval  programme  to  which  any  country  had  ever 
put  its  hand,  not  excluding  Germany.  In  the  knowledge  of  that 
action,  the  Navy  League  declared,  in  January  last,  that  it  “holds 
that  the  time  is  now  specially  favourable  for  taking  advantage 
of  this  lesson  (of  Anglo-American  co-operation  during  the  last 
stage  of  the  war),  and  that  it  is  for  these  tw’o  nations  to  give  the 
lead  in  proposing  a  conference  between  all  those  Powders  whose 
geographical  positions  impose  upon  them  the  guardianship  of  the 
seas,  and  to  decide  in  what  way  this  joint  guardianship  may  best 
be  carried  out.”  There  was  nothing  particularly  original  in  the 
suggestion  of  a  conference,  even  at  that  late  date.  Lord  Lee  of 
Fareham,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  on  assuming  ofiice  to  state  that,  if  an  invitation  came 
from  Washington,  he  would  put  aside  every  engagement,  how¬ 
ever  important,  in  order  that  he  might  be  present.  The  First 
Lord,  moreover,  translated  his  goodwill  towards  the  cause  of  the 
limitation  of  naval  armaments  by  announcing  that,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Sea  Lords,  the  Two-Power  Standard,  which  this 
country  had  maintained  for  many  years,  had  been  abandoned. 
The  Admiralty  would  be  content  in  future  to  maintain  the  British 
Fleet  at  such  strength  as  would  render  it  not  inferior  to  any  other 
fleet.  Later,  when  the  Navy  Estimates  were  presented.  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  asked  to  vote  supplies  for  laying  down  four  new  capital 
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ships  to  take  the  place  of  eight  older  vessels,  which  were  about 
to  be  placed  on  the  non-effective  list.  It  was  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Board  proposed  that  these  ships  should  be  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  any  hitherto  built  in  this  country. 
Thoughout  the  Empire,  this  decision  was  received  with  the  fullest 
approval,  though  British  subjects  in  the  far  Dominions  viewed 
with  some  disquietude  the  abandonment  of  the  old  standard  of 
British  naval  strength. 

What  action  was  taken  by  the  Navy  League?  Having  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  must  be  no  further  talk  of  “command  of  the 
sea  ”  or  “defence,”  “security  ”  or  “an  adequate  Navy,”  the  Navy 
League  “congratulated  the  Government  and  the  Admiralty,”  and 
added  that  it  would  “lend  the  whole  weight  of  its  influence  to 
support  the  Government  and  the  Admiralty  in  maintaining  the 
British  Navy  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as  to  enable  it  adequately 
and  fully  to  ensure  the  protection  of  British  subjects  and  com¬ 
merce  throughout  the  Empire  and  the  world.”  How  this 
organisation,  in  the  light  of  its  previous  declaration,  could  con¬ 
sistently  support  the  Admiralty  is  a  secret  hidden  behind  closed 
doors.  Presumably  the  four  new  battleships  are  intended,  in 
the  event  of  w’ar,  to  assure  to  us  “command  of  the  sea,”  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  “security  ”  of  the  British  peoples,  and  to  complete  what 
the  Admiralty  can  regard  as  an  “adequate  Navy.”  That  these 
vessels  are  to  be  built  for  any  other  purpose  than  war  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  the  British  peoples,  if  war  should  be  forced  upon 
them,  is  a  suggestion  to  be  dismissed  as  absurd.  These  ships, 
and  the  other  ships  which  are  now  in  commission,  are  intended, 
in  the  w’ords  of  the  Navy  League  of  earlier  days,  “to  assert  and 
to  maintain  the  command  of  the  sea,”  and  they  are  intended  for 
no  other  purpose. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  policy  of  the  Navy 
League  was  marked  by  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  July  5th.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the  moment  was  oppor¬ 
tune,  in  view  of  the  assembly  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  for 
considering  “whether  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Japan,  in  the  first  instance,  may  not  rightly  regard 
themselves  as  joint  trustees  of  the  maritime  interests  of  the  world, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  they  can  mutually  attempt  to  render 
the  greatest  service  for  the  preservation  of  peace.”  The  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  Navy  League  then  indulged  in  a  perversion  of  history. 
It  was  stated  that  “the  growth  of  modern  fleets  is  unquestionably 
the  direct  result  of  Prussia’s  bid  for  wmrld  domination,  but,  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  German  Fleet,  and  civilisation  being  no 
longer  threatened  by  any  maritime  Power,  the  reason  for  the 
[xjrpetuation  of  their  present  character  has  ceased.”  Those  sen- 
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tences  contain  two  assertions  which  merit  examination.  If 
Germany,  and  Germany  alone,  was  responsible  for  the  modern 
4  scale  of  naval  armaments,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Two-Power 
i  Standard,  which  the  Navy  League  was  created  to  support,  dates 

■  back  to  a  period  when  the  German  Fleet  was  of  small  conse¬ 
quence?  And  then  there  is  the  second  point.  It  is  stated  that 
the  German  Fleet  has  “disappeared.”  Is  that  statement  recon¬ 
cilable  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Peace  Treaty?  In  Section  2, 
Article  181,  it  is  laid  down  that  “the  German  naval  forces  in 

■  commission  must  not  exceed  six  battleships  of  the  Deutschland 
or  Lotliringen  type,  six  light  cruisers,  twelve  destroyers,  tw’elve 
torpedo-boats  or  an  equal  number  of  ships  constructed  to  replace 
them  as  provided  in  Article  190.”  The  latter  Article  lays  it, 
down  that : — 

"  Germany  is  forbidden  to  construct  or  acquire  any  warships  other  than 
those  intended  to  replace  the  units  in  commission  provided  for  in  Article 
181  of  the  present  Treaty. 

“  The  warships  intended  for  replacement  purposes  as  above  shall  not 
exceed  the  following  displacement:  Armoured  ships,  10,000  tons;  light 
cruisers,  6,000  tons;  destroyers,  800  tons;  torpedo  boats,  200  tons. 

"  Except  when  a  ship  has  been  lost,  units  of  the  different  classes  shall 
only  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty  years  in  the  case  of  battle¬ 
ships  and  cruisers,  and  fifteen  years  in  the  case  of  destroyers  and  torpedc 
boats,  counting  from  the  launching  of  the  ship.” 

The  Peace  Treaty  contains  a  number  of  other  stipulations  as 
to  the  manning  of  ships,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  personnel. 
The  value  which  wdll  attach  in  future  to  these  clauses  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  depends,  unless  the  German  character  is  to  undergo 
a  radical  change,  on  the  force  with  which  these  ordinances  are 
supported.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  German 
Fleet  has  “disappeared,”  and  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee  as 
to  its  future  strength. 

The  Navy  League,  in  full  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  as  applying  to  Germany,  and  to  Germany  only,  of  the 
maritime  Powers,  followed  up  its  official  declaration  by  suggesting, 
not  “the  abolition  of  navies,”  but  “a  change  in  their  nature  ”  : — 

"  Nations  will  always  require  navies  of  some  kind  for  the  fulfilment  of 
various  sea  services,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  adequate  protection  of  their 
citizens  and  commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  was  their  office  long 
before  competition  w^as  heard  of.  These  services  could  possibly  be  carried 
out  by  lightly  armed  cruisers,  so  equipped  and  stationed  as  to  constitute 
no  possible  threat  to  each  other  or  to  maritime  trade.  The  actual  number 
of  such  ships  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  geographical  situation  of 
their  owners’  territories.  If  each  nation  were  in  the  first  place  to  draw  up 
» list  of  their  requirements  for  such  services,  it  should  not  be  impossible  to 
discuss  whether  an  agreement  on  these  lines  could  he  arrived  at.  It  can, 
of  course,  be  argued  that  such  an  agreement  would  contain  nothing  to  pre- 
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vent  any  of  its  signatories  suddenly  breaking  faith— nor  would  there  but 
until  a  definite  and  practical  lead  is  given,  based  upon  mutual  trust,  as 
opposed  to  mutual  suspicion,  no  progress  can  be  made." 

The  Navy  League,  in  drafting  this  statement,  forgot  the 
history  of  navies.  From  the  earliest  times  there  has  been  com¬ 
petition  between  navies,  and  our  forefathers,  at  a  time  when  the 
British  Empire  had  no  existence,  made  it  their  business  to  see 
that  the  British  Fleet  was  maintained  in  supremacy.  Those  who 
will  may  read  the  story  of  the  competition  in  naval  armaments 
which  was  waged  for  centuries  between  this  country  and  Holland, 
Spain,  and  France.  Since  the  people  of  these  islands  first  realised 
their  dependence  upon  the  sea,  they  have  struggled,  in  times  of 
plenty  as  in  times  of  dearth,  to  keep  the  seas  open.  That 
was  the  life-work  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  of  Blake  and  Monk, 
of  Benbow  and  Bussell,  of  Shovel  and  Rooke,  of  Howe  and  Corn¬ 
wallis,  of  St.  Vincent,  Nelson  and  Collingwood.  The  competition 
in  armaments  has  gone  on  from  age  to  age,  and  our  success  in  it 
has  its  monument  in  the  British  Empire — a  confederation  of  free 
nations — as  it  exists  to-day.  We  have  won  not  merely  because 
we  have  had  the  sea  instinct  and  the  will  to  win,  but  because  the 
people  of  these  islands  have  provided  the  necessary  ships.  Sir 
William  Laird  Clowes,  the  naval  historian,  once  declared  that 
our  victories  have  usually  been  due  to  the  superior  strength- 
material  strength — of  the  British  Fleet.  It  is  a  dangerous  course 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world  to  pervert  history,  or  to  suggest 
to  men  and  women,  by  implication,  that  the  struggle  in  past 
centuries  to  maintain  our  sea  power  ought  to  be  condemned. 
Three  centuries  ago  it  was  said  by  George  Savile,  Marquess  of 
Halifax,  that  ‘‘the  first  article  of  an  Englishman’s  political  creed 
must  be  that — he  believeth  in  the  sea.”  It  involved  us  in 
quarrels  and  it  was  often  a  bloody  business,  which  no  doubt  shocks 
the  Navy  League,  but  those  of  our  race  who  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  broad  stream  of  history  has  flowed 
have  formed  their  own  opinion  of  the  service  which  the  British 
Fleet  has  rendered  to  humanity.  We  need  not,  however,  quote 
opinions  w'hich  may  be  regarded  as  biased,  but  can  turn  to  the 
great  historian  of  sea  power  who  belonged  to  another  race 

“  Why  do  English  innate  political  conceptions  of  popular  representatire 
government,  of  the  balance  of  law  and  liberty,  prevail  in  North  America 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific?  Because  the  command  of  the  sea  at  the  decisive  era  belonged  to 
Great  Britain.  In  India  and  Egypt,  administrative  efficiency  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  welter  of  tyranny,  feudal  struggle,  and  bloodshed,  achieving 
thereby  the  comparative  welfare  of  the  once  harried  populations.  What 
underlies  this  administrative  efficiency?  The  British  Navy,  assur¬ 
ing  in  the  first  instance  British  control  instead  of  French,  and  thereafter 
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communication  with  the  home  country,  whence  the  local  power  without 
which  administration  everywhere  is  futile.  What,  at  the  moment  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed,  insured  beyond  perad venture  the  immunity 
from  foreign  oppression  of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  in  their  struggle 
for  independence?  The  command  of  the  sea  by  Great  Britain,  backed  by 
the  feeble  navy  but  imposing  strategic  position  of  the  United  States,  with 
her  swarm  of  potential  commerce-destroyers,  which  a  decade  before  had 
harassed  the  trade  of  even  the  mistress  of  the  seas.” 

That  record  could  be  written  because  those  who  preceded  us 
were  not  afraid  of  competition  in  armaments,  realising  that, 
without  command  of  the  sea  in  time  of  war,  neither  their  liberties 
nor  their  lives  would  be  secure.  Let  us  dismiss  the  idea  that 
in  maintaining  the  British  Fleet,  seeing  to  it  that  it  contained 
well-found  and  well-armed  ships,  and  that  those  ships  were  well 
manned,  this  nation  has  been  guilty  of  acts  of  disloyalty  to 
humanity  at  large.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  be  proud  of  the 
contribution  which,  as  a  result  of  competition  of  naval  arma¬ 
ments  in  the  past,  this  nation  has  made  to  the  progress  of  liberal 
civilisation. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  Navy  League’s  proposal  that  navies 
in  future  should  be  restricted  to  “lightly  armed  cruisers”?  The 
battleship,  the  battle-cruiser,  the  destroyer  and  the  submarine 
should  all,  it  is  urged,  disappear.  Lightly  armed  cruisers  are  to 
do  the  varied  police  work  of  the  seas,  including  the  suppression 
of  piracy.  That  brings  us  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  the  character  of  armaments  which  a  pirate  ship  or  a 
commerce  destroyer,  fitted  out  in  secrecy,  either  in  port  or  at 
sea,  might  mount.  The  experience  of  the  Great  War  has  proved 
that  such  a  vessel  can  carry,  and  use  with  effect,  6-in.  guns, 
throwing  a  shell  of  100  lbs.,  and  possessing  a  range  of  four  or 
five  miles.  We  are  warned  by  the  careers  of  the  Moewe, 
Steadier,  and  other  raiders,  carrying  torpedoes  as  well  as  guns 
in  some  cases,  and  by  the  success  with  which  we  armed  the 
liners  of  the  10th  Cruiser  Squadron,  which  enforced  the  blockade 
on  Germany,  against  disregarding  the  menace  of  the  armed 
merchant  cruiser.  The  forces  of  law  and  order  must  always  be 
stronger  than  the  forces  of  anarchy  and  disorder,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  lightly  armed  cruisers  would  have  to  be  more 
powerfully  armed  than  commerce  raiders,  and  also  have  superior 
speed  if  they  were  to  be  in  a  position  to  overhaul  such  raiders. 
It  necessarily  follows  that  these  lightly  armed  cruisers  would  be 
ships  of  considerable  size — in  fact,  formidable  men-of-war.  In 
process  of  time,  as  the  merchant  ship  increased  in  speed,  these 
lightly  armed  cruisers  would  develop  into  very  large  ships,  since 
it  would  be  essential  that  they  should  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
swiftest  liners.  Whether  it  will  be  possible  in  any  state  of  the 
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world  which  we  can  envisage  to  station  such  vessels  “so  as  to 
constitute  no  possible  threat  to  each  other  or  to  maritime  trade" 
raises  an  issue  which  can  be  decided  by  reference  to  a  chart 
showing  the  distribution  of  territory  between  various  States  and 
the  lacing  and  interlacing  of  the  sea  services  of  the  globe  in  these 
days  of  steam,  and  by  recalling  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  capital  ship — battleship  or  battle- 
cruiser — shall  be  dethroned  by  international  agreement  as  the 
predominant  factor  in  naval  power,  “the  lightly  armed  cruiser" 
being  accepted  as  the  supreme  instrument.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  such  a  proposal,  coming  from  this  country  at  a  moment 
when  it  is  strong  in  lightly  armed  cruisers  and  weak  in  effective 
battleships,  would  be  regarded  in  no  friendly  spirit  by  other 
Powers.  On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  has  in  hand  six- 
teen  capital  ships  and  Japan  eight — battleships  or  battle-cruisers 
— while  we  have  laid  down  no  capital  ships  during  the  past  five 
years,  with  the  result  that  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  in 
this  type  of  vessel  is  declining.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
Fleet  contains  more  lightly  armed  cruisers  than  all  the  other 
Powers  of  the  world  combined ;  of  modern  craft  (completed)  the 
States  possesses  only  three,  and  Japan  about  half  a  dozen,  while 
France  and  Italy  are  also  very  weak.  This  country  possesses 
sixty-nine.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  standardisation  of  the 
lightly  armed  cruiser  would  in  these  circumstances  tend  to  lead 
other  Powers  to  lay  the  keels  of  large  numbers  of  ships  of  this 
type,  and  thus  a  new  phase  of  competition  in  armaments  would 
be  inaugurated. 

The  proposal  also  involves  an  agreement  between  the  Powers 
that  they  wdll  not  build  submarines.  It  happens  that  countries 
with  long  seaboards,  such  as  the  United  States,  France,  Italy 
and  Japan,  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the  value  of  sub¬ 
marines  for  local  defence.  When  it  has  completed  its  present 
programme,  the  United  States  will  possess  nearly  twice  as  many 
submarines  as  are  included  in  the  British  Fleet,  and  France, 
owning  already  thirty-six,  has  four  under  construction,  and  in¬ 
tends  to  lay  down  a  great  many  mores.  Japan  is  also  building 
submarines ;  so  is  Italy.  Is  it  conceivable  that  either  of  these 
Powders  would  agree  to  interdict  the  construction  of  submarines? 
On  these  grounds  the  scheme  of  the  Navy  League  must  be 
regarded  as  impracticable.  The  United  States  and  Japan,  strong 
in  recently  designed  battleships  with  an  effective  life  of  twentv 
years,  would  not  agree  to  it;  and,  for  other  reasons,  the  proposal 
would  certainly  be  objectionable  to  France  and  Italy.  But  if 
France,  Italy,  the  United  States  and  Japan  acquiesced,  could 
we,  in  these  islands,  agree  to  the  Navy  League’s  proposal?  Our 
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defence  against  invasion  has  hitherto  been  a  supreme  fleet ;  no 
other  country  lives  in  a  similar  state  of  dependence  for  safety 
on  naval  power  as  we  do.  We  have  proved  that  the  sea  controls 
the  Und,  and  we  have  proved  at  the  Peace  Conference  that  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers  will  not  abandon  conscription,  which  gives  them 
the  right  to  call  millions  of  men  to  arms.  We  have  not  succeeded 
in  abolishing  even  the  German  Array,  but  have  merely  endeavoured 
to  limit  its  size.  The  armies  of  our  neighbours,  separated  from 
US  by  a  few  hours’  steaming,  remain,  and  the  Navy  League  pro¬ 
poses  that  w'e  should  nevertheless  consent  to  abandon  the  one 
safeguard  against  invasion — an  adequate  British  Fleet.  Apart 
from  the  peril  of  invasion,  the  danger  in  which  we  should  stand 
in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  faith  by  any  other  Power — relying  upon 
the  sea  as  we  do  for  four-fifths  of  our  bread  and  half  our  meat — 
need  not  be  stressed,  for  the  memories  of  the  late  w^ar  are  still 
fresh. 

We  must  look  in  other  directions  for  the  possibility  of  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  naval  armaments.  The  line  of  approach  must  be  towards 
the  stabilisation  of  the  movement,  and  then  its  slowing  down  by 
general  agreement  among  the  maritime  Powers.  In  this  matter 
of  stabilisation,  the  British  Government  has  already  set  an 
example,  accepting  risks  of  no  inconsiderable  size.  “The  war,” 
Mr.  Asquith  declared,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  17th, 
1921,  “has  made  no  change  in  the  fundamental  fact  that  of  the 
great  communities  of  the  world  we  are  most  dependent  upon  sea 
power,  not  only  because  of  our  vulnerability  to  attack  at  many 
points  and  in  so  many  different  quarters,  but  still  more  because 
here  at  the  centre  we  have  to  draw  our  main  supply  of  food  and 
raw  material  from  overseas.”  The  Prime  Ministers  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  oversea  States  have  expressed  their  agree¬ 
ment  with  that  view%  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  addressing 
the  Imperial  Conference  on  the  subject  of  improving  “Imperial 
communications  by  land,  sea,  air,  cable,  radio-telegraphy  and 
telephony,”  remarked  that  the  development  of  the  British  Navy 
on  a  truly  Imperial  basis  “stands  absolutely  first,”  and  “we  must 
be  careful,  however  other  things  may  press  and  be  desirable, 
that  we  do  not  get  in  the  way  of  that  vital  necessity.”  ^  Our 
dependence  upon  the  seas  is  no  less  than  it  was. 

We  in  these  islands  have  already  given  a  lead  to  the  world, 
and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  facts  w'hich  should  be 
familiar  in  this  country,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  without 
their  influence  on  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

(1)  No  capital  ship  has  been  laid  down  for  five  years;  (2)  When  the 
armistice  came  the  contracts  for  617  vessels,  then  in  course  of  construction, 

(1)  The  Daily  Telegraphi^JvXy  8,  1921. 
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were  cancelled,  and  the  material  which  had  been  prepared  was  destroyed- 
(3)  Upwards  of  200  ships  of  war  of  various  types  were  disposed  of;  (4) 
The  number  of  oflBcers  and  men,  which  stood  at  151,000  in  1914,  will  by  the 
end  of  the  year  have  been  reduced  to  121,700;  (5)  Whereas  in  1914  this 
country  had  38  capital  ships  in  full  commission,  the  number  has  now  been 
reduced  to  16;  (6)  The  squadron  in  South  American  waters  has  been  with, 
drawn  and  cruisers  have  been  recalled  from  the  North  Atlantic  and  South 
African  Squadrons;  (7)  One  of  the  destroyer  flotillas  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
has  been  placed  in  reserve;  (8)  Two  of  the  Royal  Dockyards  are  being 
closed;  (9)  Eight  more  capital  ships  are  being  disposed  of,  reduo. 
ing  the  number  from  38  to  30  (the  intention  being  to  keep  fourteen  of  the 
older  ones  in  reserve),  and  it  is  proposed  to  replace  only  four  of  these 
vessels;  (10)  The  comparable  British  Naval  Estimates  1921-22  amount  to 
about  jG34,500,000,  whereas  in  1914-15  they  stood  at  £53,500,000.” 

The  British  Government  has  abandoned  the  Two-Power 
Standard,  which  this  country  had  maintained  for  over  a  century. 
In  place  of  the  old  formula  this  country  has  adopted  a  One-Power 
Standard — i.e.,  that  our  Navy  should  not  be  inferior  in  strength 
to  that  of  any  other  Power.  The  First  Lord  has  announced 
that  the  Admiralty  are  interpreting  the  new  standard  “in  no 
mechanical  spirit  nor  with  insistence  upon  ‘  numerical  equality.”’ 
In  combination  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  strength,  the 
reduction  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  the  withdrawal  of  ships  from 
sea-going  service,  and  the  closing  of  Royal  Dockyards  reflect  a 
change  of  British  naval  policy  in  line  with  the  ideal  embodied  in 
the  Clovenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  These  economies  re¬ 
present,  above  all,  an  honest  attempt  to  stabilise  the  movement 
for  the  creation  of  naval  armaments. 

With  the  abandonment  by  this  country  of  the  Two-Power 
Standard  and  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  One-Power  Stan¬ 
dard,  the  basis  has  been  laid  for  a  naval  understanding  with  the 
next  greatest  naval  Power,  which  is  the  United  States,  for  the 
United  States  will  possess  in  1924,  when  the  present  shipbuilding 
is  completed,  a  Fleet  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  Japan.  It  has 
been  officially  announced  from  Washington,  on  the  authority  of 
the  President  as  well  as  the  new  Secretary  for  the  Navy,  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  possess  a  Navy  equal  to  any  other 
Navy — ^namely,  a  One-Power  Standard  Fleet.  In  these  new 
circumstances  there  is  a  hopeful  prospect  of  stabilising  the  naval 
armament  movement  since  (a)  (Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia  are  no  longer  first-class  naval  Powers ;  (b)  the  French 
and  Italian  Fleets  are  relatively  weaker  than  they  have  been 
for  many  years;  (c)  Japan  is  the  third  naval  Power,  with  less 
than  half  the  strength  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain ;  and 
(d)  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  announced  that 
they  will  be  content  if  in  future  they  possess  an  equality  of  naval 
strength.  In  this  situation  there  exists  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
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between  the  two  leading  naval  Powers  as  to  what  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  One-Power  Standard,  to  be  accepted  by  both 
of  them.  It  cannot  obviously  be  expressed  in  terms  of  money, 
but  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  ships  and  men.  Once  this 
agreement  has  been  reached  the  door  will  have  been  opened  to 
a  paring  down  of  the  One-Power  Standard  year  by  year  as  vessels 
become  obsolete.  This  country  and  the  United  States  are  so 
strong  by  sea  in  contrast  with  other  Powers  that  they  can  afford 
to  take  the  lead.  The  only  obstacle  is  the  suspicion  with  which 
the  United  States  regards  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.  Since, 
how'ever.  Great  Britain  has  provided  in  the  Treaty  with  Japan 
against  the  possibility  of  her  being  drawn  into  war  with  the 
United  States  in  the  unhappy  event  of  a  war  occurring  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  since  also  a  Treaty  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  exists  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  remove  American  apprehensions. 

Once  the  armament  movement — military  and  aerial  as  well  as 
naval — has  been  stabilised  and  a  beginning  made  in  retarding  its 
progress,  opportunity  will  offer  of  realising  the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  League  of  Nations — the  creation  of  a  reliable  instrument  of 
“organised  violence  ”  to  support  its  decisions.  There  seems  to  be 
no  prospect  that  the  Powers  would  agree  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  international  fleet  under  the  League  of  Nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  once  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
reached  a  naval  agreement,  it  might  be  feasible  for  the  League 
of  Nations  to  draw  up  a  scheme  under  which  each  State  member 
would  pledge  itself  to  furnish  on  demand  a  certain  proportion  of 
naval  and/or  military  force.  In  the  absence  of  an  impartial 
international  body  such  as  the  League  of  Nations,  that  is  prac¬ 
tically  w'hat  occurred  during  the  Great  War  which  has  now  closed. 
In  face  of  a  common  danger,  one  country  after  another  placed 
its  military  forces  in  France  and  Belgium  at  the  disposal  of  the 
supreme  commander  of  the  armies.  Though  a  unified  command 
was  not  secured  at  sea,  as  it  w^as  on  land,  the  forces  in  the  North 
Sea  and  all  other  seas  (except  the  Mediterranean)  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  Admiralty,  while  in  the  Mediterranean 
the  French  retained  control. 

Any  hopes  of  a  limitation  of  armaments  rests,  however,  more 
upon  a  spirit  of  goodwill  betw’een  the  nations  than  upon  any 
mechanical  arrangements  as  to  ships  and  men.  For  that  reason, 
we  may  regard  with  hope  the  conference  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Washington.  There  are  few  problems  which  cannot  be  solved 
at  a  round  table,  if  the  will  to  a  solution  is  present.  The  nations 
of  the  world  stand  at  the  cross-roads ;  either  the  armament  move¬ 
ment,  naval,  military  and  aerial,  must  he  arrested,  or  every  State 
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will  be  confronted  with  bankruptcy.  Whatever  hopes  may  reside 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  they  cannot  be  realised  so  long  as  the 
United  States  stands  apart,  for  the  United  States  is  spending  upon 
its  armaments  twice  as  much  as  is  being  silent  by  any  other  Power 
There  can  be  no  forward  movement  except  it  has  behind  it  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people,  and  the  American  people  have 
declared  decisively  against  the  League  of  Nations.  In  these  con¬ 
ditions,  some  other  means  of  approach  to  the  problem  than 
through  the  League  of  Nations  must  be  found,  for  this  matter  of 
expenditure  on  armaments  can  no  longer  be  ignored,  and  hence 
the  proposed  conference.  Last  year  the  sums  devoted  to  their 
navies  and  armies  by  certain  countries  comjiared  as  follows  with 
the  amounts  provided  in  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  war 


1914. 

1920. 

Normal  rate 
of  exchange. 

jG  millions. 

£  millions. 

U.S.A. 

...  49.0 

...  501.2 

Great  Britain 

...  77.2 

...  2.30.4* 

France 

...  72.6 

...  204.7 

Italy  . 

...  26.7 

...  214.8 

Japan 

...  19.2 

...  54.4 

Sweden  ... 

...  5.0 

...  10.9 

Belgium 

...  4.6 

...  29.5 

Holland  ... 

...  3.6 

7.1 

Denmark 

1.6 

3.5 

It  may  be  said  that  those  figures  are 

impressive.  Everyone 

who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  world 
will  recognise  them  as  terrifying.  They  indicate  that,  in  spite 
of  the  war  and  all  that  it  involved  in  the  destruction  of  treasure 
and  the  loss  of  tens  of  millions  of  lives,  the  nations,  confronted 
with  financial  distress,*  are  still  spending  a  large  proportion  of 
their  incomes  on  the  provision  of  armaments.  Even  if  allowance 
be  made  for  the  higher  wages  of  workmen  engaged  in  fashioning 
war  materials,  and  for  the  higher  pay  w’hich  has  been  conceded 

(1)  This  sum  includes  a  largo  amount  of  new  expenditure  in  Germany, 
Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  provision  demanded  by  the  Irish 
rebellion. 

(2)  The  demand  for  economy  is  gathering  force  in  the  United  States  owing 
to  a  realisation  of  its  increasing  financial  distress.  The  American  Ambassador 
in  London  reminded  us  the  other  day  that  five  years  ago  the  net  debt  of 
the  United  States  was  little  over  one  billion  dollars,  roughly  £266,660,000,  or  less 
than  |10  (£2  13s.  4d.)  per  capita;  now  it  exceeded  20  odd  billions,  more  than 
|200  (£53)  per  capita;  in  1915  the  Congressional  appropriations  were  6"1 
millions;  in  1920,  for  1921,  they  were  nearly  5,000  millions,  and  left  a  deficit  of 
another  1,000  millions.  To  raise  those  huge  sums,  income-taxation  had  been 
increased  until  it  ranged  from  4  per  cent,  on  the  smallest  income  to  nearly  70 
per  eent.  on  the  largest 
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to  officers  and  men,  the  picture  is  one  which  may  well  make  the 
statesmen  ol  the  world  pause. 

Salvation  will  ultimately  depend  on  the  cultivation  by  nations  of 
sentiments  of  mutual  trust,  on  the  creation  of  a  court  of  arbitration 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  every  State,  and  on  the  efficient  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  of  some  other  association 
whose  aim  it  will  be  to  assuage  international  jealousy  and  to 
negotiate  peace,  even,  in  the  last  resort,  itself  appealing  to  force. 
But  in  any  movement  for  limitation  of  armaments  we,  since  we 
are  in  danger  of  invasion,  must  insist  that  military  disarmament 
keeps  pace  with  naval  disarmament,  or  rather  keeps  always  ahead 
of  it.  We  cannot  throw  away  our  naval  defence,  as  the  Navy 
League  has  suggested  that  we  should  do,  until  we  are  convinced 
that  other  nations’  military  forces  available  for  offence  against  us 
no  longer  threaten  our  lives  and  our  liberties.  We  live  by  the  sea 
and  we  must  guard  “the  Moat”  until  there  is  assurance  that  it 
cannot  be  menaced. 

Our  position — as  an  island  at  the  centre  of  a  maritime  Edkpire, 
which  embraces  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  earth’s  surface — is  a 
peculiar  one.  The  seas  are  our  highways ;  ships  are  to  us  what 
railways  are  to  the  Americans.  Our  highways  must  be  made  safe 
or  our  trade  and  commerce  must  die,  starvation  must  overtake  us, 
and  the  Empire  rn^st  break  into  fragments.  Our  relationship  to 
sea  power  is  closer  than  that  of  any  State,  and  yet  we  have 
voluntarily  accepted  a  One-Power  Standard,  and,  in  place  of 
thirty-eight  capital  ships,  we  are  now  keeping  only  sixteen  in 
commission,  with  reductions  in  the  active  strength  of  cruisers  and 
torjiedo  craft.  We  have  set  an  example  to  the  world  by  the 
limitation  of  our  naval  armaments,  and  we  have  demobilised  our 
war  armies,  having  repealed  our  compulsory  service  law'.  In  the 
absence  of  an  international  agreement,  we  can  safely  go  no 
farther.  As  the  Prime  Minister  declared  to  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  :  “We  cannot  forget  that  the  very  life  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  also  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  indeed,  the  whole 
Empire,  has  been  built  up  on  sea  power,  and  that  sea  power  is 
necessarily  the  basis  of  the  whole  Empire’s  existence.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  look  to  the  measures  which  our  security  requires; 
we  aim  at  nothing  more ;  w'e  cannot  possibly  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less.’’’ 

.  Archibald  Hurd. 
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Among  all  the  issues  arising  out  of  the  world  settlement  there 
is  perhaps  no  question  about  which  so  little  has  been  said  and 
so  little  is  known  as  the  Danube.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  new  conditions  in  Europe,  and  particularly  as  a 
result  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  that 
river  has  become  an  international  highway  of  much  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  heretofore.  Thus,  to  mention  only  one  or  two 
points,  seven  independent  and  distinct  States  now  have  access  to 
its  waters,  and  five  of  these  control  territory  on  both  banks.  Again, 
whereas  under  the  old  regime  a  great  part  of  the  export  trade  of 
Austria-Hungary  went  either  by  way  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  or 
directly  by  land  to  the  Balkans,  the  territorial  redistribution  of 
the  1^driatic  littoral  and  the  splitting  up  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
will  naturally  divert  trade  from  routes  which  are  now  hardly  prac¬ 
tical  to  a  waterway  which  taps  Central  and  South-Eastern 
Europe.  Moreover,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  whilst  in  pre¬ 
war  days  Serbia  alone  of  all  the  Danubian  countries  had  no  coast 
line  of  her  own,  the  Peace  Treaties  have  created  three  States— 
Austria,  Czecho- Slovakia  and  Hungary — whose  only  practical  and 
independent  right  of  access  to  the  sea  depends  upon  freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  Danube.^ 

Although  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  details,  which  can 
be  found  in  such  volumes  as  the  Handbook  of  the  River  Danube, 
prepared  by  the  Admiralty,  or  in  The  European  Concert  in  the 
Eastern  Question,  by  T.  E.  Holland,  it  seems  advisable  to  remind 
my  readers  of  some  of  the  geographical  features  and  historical 
developments  connected  with  the  Danube.  It  is  the  largest  river 
in  Europe  so  far  as  the  amount  of  water  discharged  is  concerned, 
and,  with  a  length  of  1,750  miles,  it  is  second  in  size  only  to  the 
Volga.  Here,  too,  it  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  at 
Belgrade,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  mighty  Save,  the  Danube  is 
nearly  one  mile  wide,  and  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  its  general 
breadth,  between  Vienna  and  the  Iron  Gates,  is  from  650  to  2,000 
yards  at  low  river.  Navigation  is  practical  below  Batisbon,  and 
between  Passau  and  the  Iron  Gates  the  river  is  passable  for 
specially  constructed  boats,  drawing,  I  believe,  up  to  about  five 
feet  of  water,  such  vessels  being  able  to  ply  at  least  between 
Vienna  and  Turnu  Severin  at  practically  all  times  of  the  year 
except  when  the  river  is  blocked  by  ice.  Below  Tumu  Sevenn 

(1)  Czecho-Slovakia  has  a  corresponding  right  by  way  of  the  Elbe. 
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1  between  there  and  Braila  there  are  about  twelve  feet  of 
***  ter,  and  small  sea-going  ships  can  therefore  pass  up  and  down. 

;etween  Braila  and  the  Black  Sea,  by  way  of  the  Central  or 
Sulina  branch,  there  is  a  minimum  depth  of  about  eighteen  feet 
of  water.  Such  conditions  mean  that  the  Danube  is  of  enormous 
importance  as  a  thoroughfare  for  trafi&c,  and  especially  as  a  means 
of  access  to  the  sea  for  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary. 
That  importance  will  be  intensified  if  the  inter-communication 
which  used  to  exist  between  the  Khine  and  the  Danube,  by  way 
of  the  Eiver  Main  and  the  Ludwigs  Canal,  is  either  improved  or 
superseded  by  other  schemes  of  canalisation  which  have  been 
under  discussion  for  some  time. 

Whilst  the  pre-war  status  of  the  Danube  depended  upori 
various  developments  and  arrangements,  which  date  back  as  far 
as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  only  in  1856  and  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  this  particular  river  was  placed  under 
the  same  rules  as  those  which  had  already  been  made  for  inter¬ 
national  waterways  which  traverse  more  than  one  State.  At 
that  time  two  Commissions  were  formed  for  the  purposes  of 
administration.  The  first  of  these,  known  as  the  Riparian  Com¬ 
mission,  which  was  intended  permanently  to  concern  itself  with 
the  whole  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river,  proved  unsuccessful 
and  was  soon  dissolved.  The  second  was  the  European  Com¬ 
mission,  created  with  the  special  object  of  executing  the  works 
necessary  to  put  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  and  its  mouths  into 
the  best  state  of  repair.  Originally  constituted  for  only  two 
years,  its  existence  and  powers  were  prolonged  for  various  periods, 
and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  this  body,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  then  extended  up  stream  as  far  as  Braila,  existed  under 
a  three  years’  agreement  made  by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1883. 
It  possesses  extra  territorial  powers,  including  the  right  to  levy 
tolls,  to  carry  out  public  works,  and  to  institute  regulations  for 
navigation.  All  the  members  and  employees,  besides  its  works  and 
establishments,  and  particularly  those  at  Sulina,  were  considered 
to  be  neutral,  and,  in  case  of  war,  they  were  supposed  to  be 
equally  respected  by  all  the  belligerents.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe,  even  during  the  European  conflagration,  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  did  not  exactly  cease  to  function.  For  a  long  period  the 
Allied  and  enemy  delegates  actually  sat  on  it  together.  After  a 
time  the  representatives  of  the  Central  Powers  were  asked  to  go 
on  leave,  and,  w’hen  the  Germans  occupied  Eoumania,  our  people 
m  their  turn  retired. 

With  regard  to  the  broader  pre-war  position  of  the  Danube,  it 
is  advisable  further  to  remember  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  deter¬ 
mined  that  all  the  fortifications  on  the  river  between  its  mouth 
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and  the  Iron  Gates  should  be  razed^  and  that  no  new  ones  shooH 
be  created.  At  the  same  time  it  was  settled  that  no  vessel  of 
war,  with  the  exception  of  those  light  ones  in  the  service  of  the 
river  police  and  of  the  “  Stationnaires  ”  of  the  Powers,  which  were 
to  be  allowed  to  ascend  as  far  as  Galatz,  should  navigate  this 
stretch  of  the  river.  In  1914,  therefore,  many  of  the  international 
arrangements  connected  with  the  Danube  were  capable  of  inter¬ 
pretation  in  one  way  by  lawyers  and  in  quite  another  by  belli¬ 
gerents  or  neutrals  desirous  of  favouring  their  own  particular 
points  of  view.  One  very  clear  result  of  this  was  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  recognising  the  importance  of  the  Danube  as  a  means  of 
communication,  left  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  into  line  or  to 
conquer  the  countries  which  border  upon  that  great  highway. 
It  was  largely  this  condition  of  things,  coupled  with  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  single  line  of  railway  which  unites  Central  Europe 
with  Constantinople  by  way  of  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  which  made 
the  enemy  pursue  his  campaign  against  Roumania  with  such 
vigour  and  which  led  to  the  very  definite  and  stringent  conditions, 
in  regard  to  the  Danube,  which  w'ere  contained  in  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  concluded  between  the  Central  Powers  and  Roumania 
in  May,  1918.  The  realisation  of  those  conditions  would  have 
meant  the  practical  obliteration'  of  Allied  interests  on  the  Danube, 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  made  up  solely  of  representatives 
of  States  situated  upon  its  banks,  and  the  acquisition  by  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Turkey  and  Roumania  of  the  right 
to  keep  warships  on  the  river. 

The  terms  of  the  above-mentioned  agreement  were  happily 
destroyed  by  the  ultimate  Allied  victory,  and  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  together  with  the  corresponding  arrangements  made  with 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  has  two  important  and 
more  or  less  distinct  results  so  far  as  the  Danube  be  concerned. 
The  European  Commission  has  re-assumed  the  powers  which  it 
possessed  before  the  war,  that  Commission,  as  a  provisional 
measure,  being  composed  only  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Roumania.  And  then  the  internationalisation 
of  the  river  from  Ulm  to  the  sea  has  been  declared.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  great  and  important  step  in  the  right  direction,  for, 
whilst  the  Treaties  only  suggest,  in  general  terms,  the  regulations 
destined  to  govern  the  navigation  of  international  waterw'ays,  they 
are  sufficiently  definite  to  place  far-reaching  obligations  upon  their 
various  Central  European  and  Near  Eastern  signatories.  More¬ 
over,  an  International  Commission  has  been  set  up  for  the 
administration  of  the  Danube  from  Ulm  to  Braila,  at  which  latter 
point  the  competence  of  the  European  Commission  begins.  The 
former  body,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  directly  responsible  to 
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anybody,  is  composed  of  delegates  of  the  riparian  States  and  of 
those  countries  represented  on  the  European  Commission,  and 
each  delegate  naturally  receives  instructions  from  his  own 
Government.  In  case  of  an  acute  disagreement  between  the 
members,  therefore,  one  must  presume  that  in  practice  the  matter 
would  be  referred  to  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  in  Paris 
which  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  and  that, 
when  this  gathering  is  dissolved,  the  League  will  inherit  its  func¬ 
tions.  This  International  Commission,  the  first  President  of 
which  was  Sir  Ernest  Troubridge,  who  is  thoroughly  cognisant 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe, 
in  a  sense  replaces  the  Piparian  Commission  constituted  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  for,  whilst  its  duties  are  defined  as  being  only 
provisional,  it  seems  probable,  even  after  the  conclusion  and  the 
putting  into  force  of  a  definite  statute,  that  some  such  organisation 
will  be  required  as  the  local  mouthpiece  and  representative  of  the 
Powers.  In  the  interregnum,  too,  it  is  clear  that  the  British 
.\dmiral  and  his  colleagues  have  been  and  are  responsible  for 
attempting  to  obliterate  the  chaos  which  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  Armistice  and  for  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  normal 
traffic  on  the  river.  Moreover,  whilst  very  little  is  said  in  regard 
to  its  present  pow’ers  and  duties,  this  Commission,  which  for  the 
moment  is  safeguarding  the  existing  treaty  rights  of  the  various 
Powers,  will,  or  should  have,  considerable  influence  upon  the 
ultimate  regulations  destined  to  control  the  river. ^ 

Having  referred  to  some  of  the  historical  events  connected  with 
the  Danube  and  to  the  situation  established  there  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  I  will  now  turn  to  discussion  of  the  three  questions 
which  must  inevitably  affect  the  future  importance  of  that  river 
as  an  international  highw'ay.  They  are  the  political  situation 
in  Central  and  Near  Eastern  Europe,  the  further  and  recent 
measures  taken  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  navigation  guaranteed 
by  the  various  peace  treaties,  and  the  commercial  development 
of  traffic  on  the  river.  Upon  the  first  of  these  questions  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  everything  depends  upon  a  return 
to  normal  conditions  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  especially 
upon  the  re-establishment  of  a  stable  position  in  the  areas  which 
used  to  make  up  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  For  these 
reasons  it  seems  necessary  here  to  consider  the  present  and  pos¬ 
sible  future  grouping  of  the  States  most  closely  concerned,  and 


(1)  In  the  ca.=ies  of  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Niemen,  which  are  provided,  or  may  be 
provided,  with  International  Commissions,  these  Commissions  are  responsible  for 
the  immediate  preparation  of  projects  for  the  revision  of  the  existing  inter¬ 
national  agreements.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  does  not  seem  actually  to  entrust 
the  same  duty  to  the  International  Commission  for  the  Danube. 
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in  particular  to  examine  the  meaning  and  possible  future  policy 
of  the  so-called  “Little  Entente.”  That  group,  the  primary  raison 
d’itre  of  which  was  and  is  undoubtedly  the  provision  of  an 
alliance  destined  to  prove  an  assurance  against  Hungarv,  has 
Czecho- Slovakia  for  its  corner-stone.  Originally  intended  bv 
M.  Take  Jones9u,  and  probably  by  Dr.  Benes — its  two  principal 
promoters — to  include  Poland  and  perhaps  Greece,  this  Entente 
is  actually  made  up  only  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  the 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State  and  Eoumania.^  These  countries  are 
possessed  of  a  common  interest,  because  each  of  them  fears  an 
attempt  by  Hungary  to  regain  possession  of  territories  which  she 
has  lost,  and  because  all  of  them  are  desirous  of  preventing  a 
grouping  of  the  Central  European  States  which  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  reconstruction  of  anything  even  corresponding  to 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  For  somewhat  different  reasons,  therefore, 
the  three  members  of  the  “Little  Entente”  are  opposed  to  the 
formation  of  a  Danubian  Confederation,  even  were  such  a  Con¬ 
federation  based  merely  upon  commercial  and  not  upon  political 
understandings.  Thus,  whereas  Jugo-Slavia  and  Eoumania,  each 
having  access  to  the  sea,  stand  to  gain  but  little  from  such  a 
development,  for  the  moment  Czecho-Slovakia  does  not  favour 
the  idea  because  of  the  danger  that  she  might  be  thrown  alone 
into  the  hands  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  whose  united  German 
and  Magyar  populations,  combined  with  her  ow'n  Germanic  ele¬ 
ment,  would  undoubtedly  outnumber  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks 
of  the  new  Republic. 

In  spite  of  the  avowed  friendship  of  this  new  group  for  the 
Western  Allies,  and  of  the  apparent  accord  existing  between  its 
present  members,  it  is  possible  that  the  “Little  Entente,”  in  its 
present  form,  may  become  a  danger,  particularly  to  the  States 
concerned,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  several  parties  are  by 
no  means  identical.  It  is,  or  it  may  be,  a  general  danger,  be¬ 
cause  a  purely  destructive  programme,  aimed  principally  against 
Hungary,  must  prevent  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace 
in  Central  Europe,  and  because,  so  far  as  the  parties  themselves 
be  concerned,  neither  Czecho-Slovakia  nor  Roumania  nor,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  Jugo-Slavia  can  afford  to  pursue  a  repressive,  still 
less  an  aggressive,  policy  towards  their  common  neighbour,  for 
each  of  these  countries  either  possesses  a  considerable  Magyar 
population  or  at  least  a  powerful  element  which  is  far  from 

(1)  The  dates  of  the  respective  Alliances  between  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State  and  between  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Roumania  are 
August  14th,  1920  and  April  23rd,  1921.  Their  terms  are  more  or  less  identical. 
So  far  as  I  know  the  Agreement  between  Roumania  and  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
State,  signed  on  June  8th,  1921,  has  not  yet  been  published. 
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satisfied  with  the  existing  status  quo.  For  this  reason,  even  if  the 
“Little  Entente  ”  has  the  military  forces  necessary  to  invade  or  to 
conquer  Hungary,  under  present  circumstances,  none  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Jugo-Slavia,  could  stand  the 
.  shock  of  a  war,  which  would  be  distinctly  unpopular  with  con¬ 
siderable  sections  of  their  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand, 
whereas  Eoumania  and  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State  have  many 
political  advantages  to  gain  by  a  policy  of  friendship'  with  Hun¬ 
gary,  Czecho-Slovakia  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  maintain  her 
existence  otherwise  than  by  such  a  policy.  Thus,  politically 
speaking,  the  Government  of  Prague  can  hardly  risk  an  increase 
in  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  already  beset  owing  to  the 
existence  of  an  enormous  German  minority,  by  adopting  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  a  neighbour  possessed  of  the  sympathy  of  the  very 
considerable  Magyar  population  which  was  included  in  the 
Republic — a  population  which  might  at  any  moment  receive  the 
support  of  the  uneducated  Slovak  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
who  in  the  past  were  wont  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  going  to 
the  plains  of  Hungary  for  the  harvest,  and  who  have  everything 
to  gain  by  friendship  with  that  country. 

On  the  commercial  side  the  interests  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Hungary  are  even  more  closely  allied,  for  each  of  these  countries 
is  capable  of  producing  or  supplying  the  needs  of  the  other.  My 
point  will  be  understood  wdien  I  say  that  about  75  per  cent,  of 
the  industrial  output  of  the  whole  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  came 
from  districts  which  noxv  form  part  of  the  new  Eepublic.  This 
menus  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  products  of  industries  w’hich, 
before  the  war,  supplied  a  population  of  over  fifty  millions  of 
people,  besides  the  surplus  exported  by  way  of  the  Adriatic  and 
directly  into  the  Balkans,  must  now  be  marketed  for  the  most 
part  outside  the  country  of  its  origin.  Those  markets  are  not 
available  in  Germany,  and  they  can  he  found  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  Austria,  Poland  and  Eoumania.  Consequentlv, 
even  if  Czecho-Slovakia  has  access  to  the  outer  world  by  the  Elbe 
and,  under  her  treaty  rights,  by  way  of  the  Adriatic,  her  natural 
outlet  is  Hungary,  and  the  more  distant  countries  which  border 
npon  the  Danube.  Equally  well  Czecho-Slovakia,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  only  self-supporting  to  the  extent  of  about  60  per 
cent,  of  her  food  requirements,  and  therefore  she  has  everything 
to  gain  by  an  arrangement  which  would  enable  her  to  secure  the 
wheat  and  other  foodstuffs  which  are  available  for  export  from 
Hungary,  and  which  can  be  brought  up  the  Danube  from  the 
Balkans.  Consequently,  taken  for  granted  that  Eoumania  and 
•Tngo-Slavia  were  led  to  favour  the  formation  of  the  present  “Little 
Entente,”  with  the  primary  object  of  isolating  Hungary,  it  is 
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quite  possible  that  Dr.  Benes,  who  is  a  far-seeing  statesman 
may  desire  to  employ  the  existence  of  his  alliances  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  bringing  Hungary  into  line  and  of  coming  to  a  more 
favourable  arrangement  with  her.  It  is  this  contingency  which 
lends  a  degree  of  significance  to  the  meeting  which  took  place  in. 
June  at  Marienbaul  between  Dr.  Benes  and  various  Hungarian 
politicians.  This  meeting,  which  had  for  its  nominal  object  the 
settling  of  certain  economic  questions  raised  by  the  Treaty  of 
Trianon,  is  hardly  likely  to  have  laid  the  foundation-stone  for  a 
real  Danubian  Confederation,  but  it  may  at  least  constitute  an 
initial  step  towards  a  political  and  economic  understanding  be¬ 
tween  two  countries  whose  interests  are  reciprocal.  Such  an 
understanding,  were  it  followed  by  others  of  a  corresponding 
nature  on  the  parts  of  Roumania,  of  Jugo-Slavia,  and  perhaps  of 
Austria,  would  give  an  enhanced  im]X)rtance  to  a  w  aterway  which 
is  a  material  factor  in  the  whole  situation. 

Turning  to  the  international  regime  destined  to  control  the 
Danube,  the  decisions  of  the  Barcelona  Conference  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Freedom  of  Communications  and  Transit  are  most  im¬ 
portant.  That  Conference,  convoked  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Ijeague  of  Nations  arrived  at  in 
December  last,  w’as  charged  w  ith  the  task  of  drawing  up  the 
measures  w’hich  the  members  are  called  upon  to  take  in  fulfilment 
of  Article  23  of  the  Covenant  uion  Freedom  of  Communications, 
and  of  elaborating  the  general  conventions  referred  to  in  those 
sections  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  corresponding  documents 
which  deal  with  this  subject.  The  meeting,  which  lasted  from 
March  10th  to  April  20th,  1921,  resulted  in  the  production  of 
nine  “Instruments,”  for  the  advanced  perusal  of  w’hich  my  thanks 
are  due  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations.  These 
documents  contain  rules  for  the  organisation  and  procedure  of 
general  conferences  on  communications,  declarations  recognising 
the  flag  of  States  having  no  sea-coast,  and  recommendations  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  international  regime  of  railways  and  of  certain  ports. 
Important,  however,  as  are  these  utterances,  we  are  concerned 
here  particularly  with  the  documents  which  deal  with  “Freedom 
of  Transit”  and  with  the  “Regime  of  Navigable  Waterways  of 
International  Concern.”  Signed  by  the  representatives  of  forty- 
four  States,  who  are  members  of  the  League,^  these  conventions 
and  statutes  are  a  sort  of  “Magna  Charta  ”  for  international  com- 
raunicAtions,  for  they  define  and  explain  many  of  the  questions 
which  are  left  vague  in  the  treaties,  thereby  binding  the  parties 
concerned  to  their  obligations  more  firmly  than  heretofore.  Thu?, 

(1)  Germany  and  Hungary  also  sent  delegates  who  took  part  in  the  work  in 
an  advisory  capacity 
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to  take  only  one  or  two  examples,  whilst  the  rights  and  duties 
of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war  are  not  prescribed,  a 
recommendation  is  made  that  the  League  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  invite  its  members  to  meet  with  a  view  to  drawing  up 
new  conventions  u^wn  this  subject.  Again,  whereas  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  may  be  denounced  by  any  party  by  the  giving  of  a 
year’s  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League, 
such  notice  cannot,  in  fact,  be  tendered  until  after  the  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  date  when  the  convention  came  into  force 
in  resi)ect  to  that  party.  And,  then,  a  dispute  as  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  or  application  of  international  obligations  may  be  settled 
by  any  technical  or  advisory  body  established  by  the  League,  or, 
if  this  be  imixDssible,  it  is  to  be  brought  before  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice. 

The  Conventions  and  Statutes  on  Freedom  of  Transit  and  on 
then  Regime  of  Navigable  Waterways,  and  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Barcelona  Conference,  none  of  which  actually  mention  the 
Danube  by  name,  all  have  a  bearing  upon  the  administration  of 
that  river.  Consequently,  w'hilst  it  is  impossible  here  to  go  into 
the  details  of  their  numerous  clauses,  I  propose  to  allude  to  a 
few  of  their  outstanding  conditions.  To  begin  with,  we  find  that 
"Traffic  in  Transit”  is  most  carefully  defined,  and  that  it  comes 
under  this  heading  w'hen  the  passage  across  a  given  State  is  only 
a  portion  of  a  complete  journey.  Equally  well  the  meaning  of 
"Navigable  Waterways  of  International  Concern  ”  is  explained 
and  certain  conditions  are  enumerated  about  equality  in  the  use 
of  waterways,  presumably  tributaries,  and  ports  situated  on 
tributaries,  which  are  not  actually  internationalised.  And  then, 
what  is  most  important,  considering  the  number  of  States  bor¬ 
dering  u|x)n  the  Danube  and  also  the  value  of  that  river  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  no  sea-coast,  the  most  stringent  obligations  are 
placed  u|x>n  the  signatories  concerning  the  conditions  to  be  im¬ 
posed  and  the  dues  which  are  to  l:>e  charged  for  the  right  of 
passage.  Detailed  regulations  are  made  to  ensure  that  the 
nationals,  property  and  flags  of  all  contracting  States  shall  be 
treated  in  all  respects  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  that 
no  distinction  shall  be  made  between  the  riparian  State  which 
possesses  the  sovereignty  over  the  river  and  any  other.  The  same 
regulations  apply  to  the  use  of  ports  on  the  rivers  under  discussion. 
With  regard  to  dues  and  to  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  channel, 
the  terms  of  the  Treaties  are  confirmed,  and  it  is  laid  down  that 
no  charges  of  any  kind  may  be  levied  anywhere  other  than  those 
in  the  nature  of  payment  for  services  rendered,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  meeting  exfvenditure  incurred  in  the  interest  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  that  every  State  is  bound  at  once  to  take  all  necessary 
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steps  to  keep  its  part  of  the  river  in  good  order.  So  definite 
indeed,  are  the  regulations  upon  these  points  that  it  ordained  that 
.  in  a  general  way  the  customs  duties  on  goods  imported  through 

riparian  ports  must  not  be  higher  than  those  levied  on  the  other 
customs  frontiers  of  the  State  interested,  and  that,  on  valid 
reason  being  shown,  a  demand  may  be  made  by  one  State  to  the 
others  for  a  reasonable  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  upkeep 
On  the  other  hand,  each  of  the  contracting  States  maintains  the 
authority  to  police  the  waterways  under  its  sovereignty,  to  publish 
regulations  necessary  for  its  navigation,  and  to  reserve  to  itself 
the  right  of  transporting  passengers  and  goods  loaded  at  one  port 
and  unloaded  at  another  within  its  own  territory.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  conditions  destined  to  govern  the  administration 
of,  and  traflfic  upon,  the  Danube,  but  they  are  sufficient  in  number 
to  prove  that  the  Barcelona  Conference  has  really  given  existence 
to  regulations  which  may  be  destined  to  play  an  important  rSk 
in  the  new  order  of  things  suggested  by  the  creation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  by  the  various  peace  treaties  which  have 
put  an  end  to  the  European  conflagration. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  traffic  on  the  river,  before  the 
war  a  regular  passenger  and  goods  service  existed  between  Passan 
and  Galatz,  and  this  service  was  supplemented  by  others  between 
Batisbon  and  Passau  and  between  Galatz  and  Sulina.  At  that 
time,  too,  there  were  three  principal  shipping  groups  operating 
on  the  river,  namely,  the  First  Danube  Steamship  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Vienna,  the  Hungarian  Boyal  Biver  and  Sea 
Navigation  Company  of  Budapest,  and  the  South  German  Danube 
Steamship  Company,  the  last-mentioned  of  which  worked  certain 
sections  of  the  river  in  conjunction  with  the  Boumanian  State 
Navigation  Company  and  the  Bavarian  Lloyd.  Of  these,  the  first 
two  were  the  only  important  companies  on  the  river  which 
operated  passenger  services.  When  the  Armistice  came,  there¬ 
fore,  and  when  all  these  companies  were  short  of  money  and 
required  new  capital,  there  was  an  opening  for  the  reconstitution 
of  the  whole  system,  and  the  Biver  Syndicate,  Limited,  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  Furness,  Withy  and  Co.,  in  March,  1920, 
secured  options  on  shares  and  debentures  in  the  above-mentioned 
Austrian,  Hungarian  and  German  companies.  Later  on,  and  in 
July,  1920,  the  Danube  Navigation  Company,  also  backed  by 
Furness,  Withy  and  Co.,  acquired  the  rights  of  the  Biver  Syn- 
'  dicate,  and  it  now  owns  the  whole  of  the  share  capital  of  the 

South  German  Company,  nearly  one-third  of  that  of  the  .Austrian 
Company,  and  almost  half  the  shares,  in  addition  to  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  debentures,  in  the  Hungarian  Company.  Such  hold¬ 
ings,  together  with  the  right  possessed  by  the  Danube  Naviga- 
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,  tion  Compitny  to  nominate  directors  on  the  local  boards,  and  with 

t  the  advantages  now  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Eounianian 

1  Danube  Navigation  Company,  which  has  just  been  formed  by  the 

r  same  British  group,  give  to  one  of  our  great  mercantile  shipping 

I  houses  the  practical  control  of  the  traffic  throughout  the  navigable 

5  length  of  the  Danube.  That  control,  which  is  being  employed 

not  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  monopoly,  which  would  be 
f  contrary  to  the  Barcelona  statute  upon  waterways,  but  in  order 

1  to  encourage  the  economic  employment  of  the  existing  fleets  and 

f  facilities,  is  exercised  by  British  representatives  of  the  new  Com- 

t  pany,  who  are  stationed  at  various  centres  and  who  are  acting 

e  as  advisers  to,  and  not  in  the  place  of,  the  local  officials.  The 

^  result  is  that,  whereas  formerly  there  were  sometimes  two  or 

r  three  steamers  within  a  few  hours  and  then  a  considerable  in- 

*  terval,  things  are  now  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  boats  of 

®  one  company  do  not  clash  with,  or  compete  against,  those  of 

e  another.  This  change  means  that,  in  place  of  the  chaos  which 


existed  for  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  in  addition 
to  barges  between  practically  every  port  on  the  river,  there  are 
now  a  regular  service  between  Linz  and  Vienna  and  a  daily  service 
between  the  latter  place  and  Budapest.  This  last-mentioned 
service,  continued  during  the  night,  is  extended  to  Belgrade 
three  times  a  week.  Later  on,  when  the  Anglo-Eoumanian  Com¬ 
pany  gets  going,  there  will  be  a  connection  on  three  days  a  week, 
perhaps  more  often,  between  Belgrade,  Braila,  Galatz  and  Sulina. 

I  have  endeavoured  above  to  explain  the  significance  of  the 
Danube  as  an  international  highway.  It,  therefore,  only  remains 
to  point  out  that,  whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  the  territorial  redistribution 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  internationalisation  of  various  w^aterways, 
these  are  factors  in  the  New  World.  Consequently,  now  that 
certain  obligations  have  been  undertaken  in  regard  to  the 
Danube,  any  attempt,  by  a  single  State,  to  monopolise  that  route 
or  to  employ  her  position  as  a  lever  against  the  riparians  higher 
up  would  not  only  carry  with  it  disadvantages  to  the  several 
States  most  closely  interested,  but  it  would  prolong  the  general 
unrest  which  has  existed  in  these  areas  for  many  decades.  Alter¬ 
natively,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  great  river,  properly 
administered  and  developed,  should  constitute  the  basis  for  a  prac- 
T’-  ■  lical  understanding,  the  benefits  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate.  The  prolongation  of  racial  animosities,  national 
au  I  ambitions,  and  commercial  boycotts  is  disastrous.  The  abroga¬ 
tion  of  such-like  conditions  would  be  advantageous  to  all  con- 

H.  Charles  Woods. 
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In  an  article  entitled  “The  Growth  of  the  Speakership”  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  November  last  I  endeavoured  to  sketch 
in  faint  outline  the  history  and  development  of  that  great  ofiBce 
from  the  position,  at  first,  of  a  courtier  acting  in  submission  to 
the  Crown,  and  then  of  an  avowed  supporter,  not  infrequently  a 
member,  of  the  Administration  for  the  time  being,  to  its  estab¬ 
lishment  as  a  position  of  a  non-political,  impartial  and  absolutely 
judicial  character,  whose  holder,  from  the  moment  of  his  assump- 
tion  of  the  office,  is  wholly  free  from  party  influences  and  pre¬ 
dilections.  The  sole  desire  of  a  present-day  Speaker  in  presiding 
over  the  consultations  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  im¬ 
partially  the  protector  and  expounder  of  the  rules  of  procedure 
and  a  real  judge  and  moderator  of  debate  whose  impartiality 
is  unquestionable  in  political  warfare  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  article  I  wrote  :  “The  confidence 
deservedly  reposed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  occupant 
of  the  Chair  is  practically  boundless.  One  change  in  practice 
would  perhaps  strengthen  in  theory,  although  it  would  not  in¬ 
crease  in  reality,  that  confidence.  At  present,  as  in  former  times, 
the  party  in  the  majority  always  nominates  one  of  its  own  ” 
members  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Chair.  It  would  be  a  counsel  ” 
of  perfection,  but  quite  capable  of  realisation,  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  beat  fitted  for  the  office  on  the  ground  of  merit  exclusively, 
apart  from  jx)litical  services  or  considerations,  should  be  called 
to  the  Chair.” 

By  the  election,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  gentleman  to  the  Chair 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  party 
in  the  majority,  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Speaker  as  a 
purely  judicial  position,  which  the  re-election  to  the  Chair  of 
gentlemen  when  the  party  to  which  they  had  belonged  and  to 
which  they  owed  their  first  election  were  no  longer  in  power 
tended  to  strengthen,  has  been  rendered  impregnable. 

On  April  27th  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  Prime  Minister,  in  con¬ 
gratulating  Mr.  Whitley  on  his  election  to  the  Chair,  thus  truly 
recorded  the  opening  of  the  era  of  the  completion  of  the  exclu¬ 
sively  judicial  character  of  the  office  of  Speaker  :  “The  House  of 
Commons,”  said  the  Prime  Minister,  “has  by  a  great  and  striking 
act,  by  which  it  has  risen  above  all  partisanship,  elected  yon 
unanimously  to  the  highest  position  in  its  gift.”  The  House 
of  Commons,  in  fact,  elected  to  the  Speakership  the  gentleman 
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regarded  as  the  best  man  for  the  office,  irrespective  of  party 
considerations,  and  not  the  best  man  out  of  a  circle  limited  to  the 
supporters  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  election  under  these  circumstances  of  Mr.  Whitley  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  whole,  having  regard  to 
the  greatly  increased  powers  with  which  the  occupant  of  the 
Chair  has  been  invested  under  rules  of  procedure  of  recent  origin, 
rendered  essential  for  the  discharge  of  business,  has  come  to  the 
following  conclusion,  at  which  it  had  not  previously  arrived, 
namely,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  legitimate  vacancy  in  the  Chair 
caused  by  death  or  resignation  of  the  Speaker  as  distinguished 
from  a  vacancy  caused  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  filled  by 
the  re-election  of  the  Speaker  of  the  last  Parliament,  the  very 
best  man  on  the  merits  should  be  chosen.  The  greatness  of  the 
development  of  moral  sensibility  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  its 
“rising  above  all  partisanship  ”  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Whitley  may 
be  gauged  by  an  incident  in  comparatively  recent  Parliamentary 
history.  In  1895,  on  the  resignation  in  the  April  of  that  year  of  the 
Speakership  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Viscount)  Peel,  Mr.  Courtney’s 
qualifications  for  the  Chair  on  the  merits,  as  distinguished  from 
party  and  political  considerations,  were  admittedly  the  highest. 
He  was  acknowdedged  to  be  the  greatest  master  in  his  generation 
of  Parliamentary  procedure.  He  had  filled  some  years  previously 
the  position  of  Chaimian  of  Committees  with  eclat  and  majestic 
impartiality.  He  would  have  been  the  selection  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  if  that  selection  had  been  unfettered  (Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  was  then  Prime  IMinister)  for  the  appointment,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Liberal-Unionist.  In  deference, 
however,  to  the  objection  of  a  section  of  their  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  knowledge  plainly  conveyed  to  the 
Government  that  the  Liberal-Unionist  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which  Mr.  Courtney  belonged,  felt  bound  to  support 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  (an  excellent  candidate,  though  in¬ 
ferior  to  Mr.  Courtney),  the  choice  of  their  “allies,”  the  Unionist 
Party — that  was  the  expression  used — the  Government  were  con¬ 
strained  to  withdraw  their  support  from  Mr.  Courtney.  They 
put  forward  Mr.  Gully,  who  had  made  no  enemies  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  whose  proceedings,  except  to  record  a  silent 
vote,  he  had  seldom,  if  ever,  actively  participated.  Mr.  Gully, 
as  the  result  of  a  division,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  eleven 
votes  to  preside  over  a  House  of  Commons  to  the  majority  of 
whose  members  he  w^as  unknown  even  by  appearance,  his  prin- 

pal  qualification  for  the  position  being  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
•■ithout  a  Parliamentary  past.  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  in  debate 
on  the  Speakership  election  on  April  10th,  1895,  thus  referred  to 
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Mr.  Gully  :  “It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Carlisle  is  absolutely  unknown  to  us  in  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  capacity.  Warm  friends,  devoted  friends,  desened 
friends,  he  doubtless  has  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  But  he  is 
wholly  unknown  to  us  in  every  capacity  connected  with  the  work 
of  this  House.  He  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  opened  his 
lips  in  our  debates ;  he  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  served  on  a 
Private  Bill  Committee ;  he  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  attended 
on  a  Grand  Committee.”  Sir  William  Harcourt,  as  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour,  thus  told  the 
story  of  Mr.  Gully’s  selection  and  of  the  withdrawal  by  the 
Government  of  their  support  of  Mr.  Courtney,  “the  man  of  all 
others  whom  it  was  his  object  and  the  object  of  the  Government 
to  secure  in  the  Chair.”  His  description,  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  of  the  enforced  selection  of  a  Speaker  on  party  grounds 
is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the  “great  and  striking  act”  by 
which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Whitley, 
has  “risen  above  all  partisanship.” 

“  The  charge,”  said  Sir  William  Harcourt — I  quote  from  Hansard— 
“  brought  against  us  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Balfour)  is  that  tbs 
Government  have  endeavoured  tyrannically  to  impose  upon  this  House  s 
Speaker  by  the  force  of  the  majority.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  must  know 
that  the  charge  is  absolutely  unfounded.  (Cheers.)  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  the  first  object  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  of  myself  who 
hold  myself  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  not  merely  as  a  member 
of  the  Government,  but  in  what  I  regard  as  a  far  more  responsible  posi. 
tion,  that  of  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  my  first  object  was  to 
secure,  if  possible,  a  unanimous  election.  (Cheers.)  It  was  my  first  as 
it  was  my  last  object  to  do  so,  and  who  has  defeated  it?  (Cheers  and 
counter  cheers.)  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  who  it  was.  You  talk  of 
men  of  Parliamentary  experience.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  knows  that 
my  object  and  the  object  of  the  Government  was  to  secure  in  the  Chair 
that  man  who  of  all  others — (loud  cheers  which  drowned  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence) — who  alone — (renewed  cheers  and  counter  cheers).  Who  was 
it  prevented  it?  The  friends  of  that  gentleman  who  politically  act  with 
him — (cries  of  ‘  Labouchere  ’  and  interruption).  Allow  me  to  proceed. 
They  ofificially  declared  that  they  were  willing  and  anxious  to  support  his 
election,  but  as  their  Tory  allies — those  were  the  words — were  determined 
upon  a  particular  candidate  they  must  withdraw  their  support.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  compact  which  is  marked  in  such  a  singular  way  both 
inside  this  House  and  out  of  it — (hear,  hear) — not  very  advantageously  as 
it  seems  to  me  to  either  party,  if  it  had  not,  I  say,  been  for  that  compact 
there  would  have  been,  if  not  a  imanimous  election  to  the  Chair,  at  least 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  far  above  100  in  favour  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred.  It  was  the  act  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who,  in  the  name  of  a  minority,  and  in  that  case  a  small 
minority,  undertakes  to  dictate  to  this  House  and  to  its  majority  who  shall 
be  designated  to  be  in  that  Chair.  Therefore  if  unfortunately  to-day  we 
are,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  have  a  contest  for  the  speakership 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  (Angry  cries  of  ‘  No.1 
I  protest  I  have  laboured  from  first  to  last  to  prevent  this  controversy 
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finterruptiou.)  There  is  no  man  in  this  House  who  does  not  know  I  am 
stating  what  is  the  fact.  (Renewed  interruption  and  cries  of  ‘  Bannerman.’) 

I  hear  the  name  of  another  gentleman  mentioned — the  name  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  beside  me.  In  answer  to  that  I  have  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  all  Parliamentary  precedent  that  any  member 
of  the  Cabinet  should  have  gone  from  this  Bench  to  that  Chair.  That  in 
itself  was  an  objection  to  my  mind  of  the  strongest  character  to  such  a 
proceeding.  But  I  want  to  know  by  what  right  does  the  minority  of  the 
House  undertake  to  dictate  who  should  be 'the  person  to  fill  the  Speaker’s 
Chair?  They  say  ‘  I’ou  shall  either  take  the  man  on  your  side  we  name 
or  you  shall  take  the  mau  on  our  side  we  name.’  (Cheers.)  For  that  there 
is  no  precedent.  There  is  for  the  position  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  thought  fit  to  create  no  justification.  I  am  extremely  sorry.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  knows  I  have  done  my  best  to  prevent  the  intervention 
either  of  himself  or  myself  in  this  debate.  I  have  deprecated  it  from  the 
first.  First  of  aU  I  desired  that  there  should  be  no  contest  at  all,  and  the 
next  thing  I  desired  was  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  contest  there  should  be 
as  little  party  spirit  imparted  into  it  as  could  be.” 

The  length  of  this  quotation  must  bo  pardoned,  since  it  pre¬ 
sents  an  object-lesson  of  the  contrast  between  a  not  very  remote 
past  with  the  present  in  enabling  us  to  realise  the  achievement 
of  an  election  to  the  Speakership  in  which  party  and  political 
considerations  have  ceased  to  prevail. 

The  incontestable  establishment  of  the  purely  judicial  character 
of  the  Speaker’s  position  will  probably  be  accompanied  with 
incidents  which,  when  rightly  understood,  will  be  accepted  as  the 
natural  and  probable  consequences  of  the  completion  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  that  great  office.  One  of  these  consequences  will  be  that 
election  of  a  Speaker  to  the  Chair  for  the  first  time  will,  under 
normal  conditions,  take  place  during  the  session  of  a  Parliament 
and  not  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Parliament.  Mr.  Speaker 
Lowther,  in  taking  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  April  last, 
entered  into  an  explanation  of  his  retirement  from  the  Chair 
during  the  course  of  a  current  Parliament.  “It  has,”  he  said, 
“been  the  practice  of  the  House,  certainly  during  the  last  century, 
to  re-elect  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  Parliament  the  Speaker 
of  the  former  Parliament,  provided  that  he  has  shown  aptitude 
for  the  high  duties  imposed  on  him.  I  believe  it  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  House,  not  of  the  present  House  only,  but  of 
the  House  of  Commons  generally,  that  my  successor,  whoever 
he  may  be,  should  have  some  experience  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Chair  before  he  is  called  upon  to  undertake 
these  high  duties  in  the  next  Parliament.  Certainly  my  last 
j  three— I  think  four — predecessors  have  been  elected,  not  at  the 
^  commencement  of  a  new  Parliament,  but  during  the  course  of  a 
,  current  Parliament.”  Mr.  Speaker  Lowther  understated  the 
j  length  of  the  time  during  which  the  salutary  practice  has  ob- 
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Parliament.  Since  1780  till  the  present  time  there  have  been 
fourteen  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  including  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair.  On  three  occasions  only  (and  on  two  of 
these  three  occasions  owing  to  the  failure  in  1780  and  in  1834 
of  former  Speakers  to  secure  re-election)  has  a  Speaker  been 
elected  for  the  first  time  at  the  commencement  of  a  Parliament. 
The  last  time  a  Speaker  was  elected  for  the  first  time  at  a  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  Parliament  w^as  on  the  occasion  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  John  Evelyn  Denison  (Viscount  Ossington)  to  the  Chair 
in  1857  in  succession  to  Mr.  Charles  Shaw-Lefevre  (Viscount 
Eversley),  who  had  been  created  a  Peer  during  a  dissolution 
after  an  occupancy  of  the  Chair  for  eighteen  years.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  principle  enunciated  by  Mr.  Lowther  as  the 
result  of  a  long  Parliamentary  experience  that  a  Speaker  should 
have  some  experience  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Chair  before  he  is  called  upon  to  undertake  them  in  a  new  Par¬ 
liament  was  fully  appreciated  nearly  a  century  ago,  when  Sir 
Charles  Manners-Sutton  (Viscount  Canterbury),  who  had  been 
Speaker  since  1817,  was,  although  an  uncompromising  opponent 
of  Parliamentary  reform,  re-elected  to  the  Speakership  in  1832 
of  the  first  reformed  House  of  Commons  on  the  ground  of  his 
experience  in  the  Chair,  although  the  Speakership  was  then  far 
from  the  final  stages  of  its  development  into  a  non-partisan  office. 

The  election  to  the  Speakership  during  a  current  Parliament, 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  experience  in  the  Chair 
necessary  to  the  moderator  of  debate  in  a  new  Parliament,  will 
henceforth  be  free  from  all  suspicions  formerly  attendant  on  a 
Speakership  election  during  a  current  Parliament  that  the  vacancT 
in  the  Chair  was  created  artificially  in  the  interests  of  the  nominee 
of  the  Government  of  the  day,  who  in  times  gone  by  was  neces¬ 
sarily  one  of  their  own  supporters.  The  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  occupant  of  the 
Chair  should  under  normal  conditions  take  place  in  a  cunent 
Parliament  will,  now  that  the  selection  of  the  occupant  of  the 
Chair  is  not  limited  to  the  supporters  of  the  party  in  power,  give 
to  the  House  of  Commons  at  large  a  greater  power  in  making 
its  wants  and  wishes  felt,  and  thus  guiding  the  Government  of 
the  day  in  the  choice  of  the  person  w'hose  selection  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  general  sense  of  the  members  collectively  than 
would  be  possible  if  the  election  of  a  Speaker  for  the  first  time  < 

were  held  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  Parliament  in  which  | 
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of  the  members,  a  great  number  of  whom  would  necessarily  be 
inexperienced  in  Parliamentary  life  and  unacquainted  with  the 
considerations  which  should  prevail  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker. 
It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  owe  the 
first  great  modem  Speaker,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  whose  conduct 
to  the  present  day  is  looked  upon  as  a  model  for  the  conduct 
most  becoming  in  the  occupant  of  the  Chair,  to  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  Chair  during  a  current  Parliament.  In  1839, 
on  the  resignation  during  a  current  Parliament  of  Mr.  Speaker 
.4bercromby,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  (Lord  Monteagle)  was  the  can¬ 
didate  who  w'ould  have  been  the  selection  of  the  Government  for 
the  Chair  if  the  choice  had  been  within  their  power.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice  before 
the  vacancy  had  actually  occurred,  said:  “The  opinion  is  that, 
if  you  continue  to  wish  it,  you  shall  be  our  candidate  for  the 
Chair.”  Ministers  were  pledged  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  natur¬ 
ally  deprecated  a  division  in  the  ranks  of  their  party,  but  after 
some  days  it  grew  evident  that  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Radicals,  led  by  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  O’Connell,  would  not  support 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  he  consequently  abandoned  his  ambition 
to  be  Speaker.  The  Government,  on  sounding  the  feelings  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  ascertained  that  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  was  the 
choice  of  their  own  supporters,  and  accepted  the  selection  in  his 
case  of  the  unofficial  members,  of  whose  views  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  gain  accurate  information  if  the 
vacancy  in  the  Chair  had  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  Parliament.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre’ s  election  to  the  Chair, 
which  was  due  to  the  action  of  non-official  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Government, 
established  the  doctrine  of  the  Speaker’s  absolute  impartiality, 
which  has  been  completed  and  permanently  settled  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Whitley.  That  election,  moreover,  constituted  an  object- 
lesson  of  the  further  principle  enunciated  and  confirmed,  albeit 
unconsciously,  by  the  speech,  at  Mr.  Whitley’s  election,  of  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  as  Leader  of  the  House,  that,  while  to  the 
success  of  candidature  to  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
support  of  the  Government  of  the  day  is  essential,  no  Govern¬ 
ment  would  venture  to  force  on  a  House  of  Commons  a  Speaker 
to  whom  an  influential  section  of  its  own  followers  are  opposed, 
or  a  Speaker  whose  selection  is  manifestly  repugnant  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  whole. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  completion  of  the  office  of 
Speaker  which  is,  I  think,  not  unworthy  of  note.  Mr.  Lowther, 
in  his  speech  from  the  Chair  in  taking  leave  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  a  remark  which  savoured  of  the  humorous,  bore 
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tribute  to  the  judicial  character  of  the  great  otlice  from  which 
he  was  retiring.  “  The  House,”  he  said,  ‘‘  will  excuse  me  if  I  show 
any  shortcomings  in  addressing  it.  I  have  not  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  speech  in  this  House.” 
It  was,  indeed,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  that  it  became 
a  recognised  principle  that  the  Speaker  was  not  entitled  to  speak 
in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  bills  and  ructions  which  came 
before  it,  and  that,  except  in  cases  of  equality,  he  was  not  to 
vote.  This  principle  was  laid  dow'n  in  emphatic  terms  in  1601 
during  the  last  Parliament  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  while  in 
the  Chair  the  Speaker  is  thus  restrained,  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  he  is  entitled  to  speak  and  vote  like  any  other 
member.  Of  late  years,  however,  he  has  generally  abstained  from 
the  exercise  of  this  right.  This  punctilious  impartiality  was  not 
observed  by  Speakers  in  former  days.  The  last  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  a  Speaker  addressed  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Committee  w^as  on  June  9th,  1870,  when  Mr.  Speaker  Denison 
once,  during  his  fifteen  years’  term  of  the  Chair,  both  spoke  and 
voted  in  Committee  on  the  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Bill,  and 
helped  to  defeat  a  proposal  which  he  regarded  as  foolish  and 
unjust.  Mr.  Speaker  Gully,  in  a  speech  at  the  Mansion  House 
in  April,  1902,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Speaker  may 
be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  Committee  and  is  never  seen 
in  a  division  lobby.  There  is,  however,  one  occasion  in  which  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  only  entitled  but  con¬ 
strained  ,  in  accordance  with  usage,  to  make  a  speech  in  his  official 
capacity.  If  the  Sovereign  attends  in  person  to  prorogue  Par¬ 
liament  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  the  attendance  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  House  of  Peers  is  “commanded,”  and  on  their 
arrival  at  the  Bar  the  Speaker  addresses  His  Majesty  in  presenting 
the  Supply  Bills  and  adverts  to  the  most  important  measures 
that  have  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  during  the  Session. 
The  speeches  of  the  Speaker  on  the  presentation  to  the  Sovereign 
of  money  Bills  have  produced,  at  times,  before  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  Speakership  as  an  office  of  a  non-political 
character,  unpleasantness  calculated  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
Chair  and  to  strain  the  relations  of  its  occupant  with  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1813  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot  (Lord  Colchester), 
when  delivering  a  money  Bill  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
made  a  political  speech  in  opposition  to  Homan  Catholic  claims. 
This  led  to  the  proposal  of  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  wffiich  all  the  prominent  members  of 
the  House  took  part.  The  motion  was  rejected  for  tactical 
reasons,  but  the  debate  showed  a  practically  unanimous  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker,  who  did  not  seek  re- 
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election  to  the  Chair,  and  by  this  outburst  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  independence 
of  the  office  of  Speaker  from  all  party  or  political  influence.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Sovereign 
in  person,  and  accordingly  the  last  occasion  on  which  a  Speaker 
has  made  a  speech  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was  on 
August  12th,  1854,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  ever  again  be  subject  to  the  trying 
ordeal  of  giving  a  review  of  the  Session  to  the  Sovereign  in  which 
it  would  he  so  difficult  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  political  bias. 

While  the  judicial  character  of  the  Speakership  may  be  regarded 
as  irrefragably  established,  it  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  error 
to  regard  that  position  as  analogous  to  that  of  a  Judge  in  a  court 
of  law.  I  venture  on  a  paradox  in  saying  that  the  fairness  and 
impartiality  of  a  Judge  in  a  court  of  law  are  essentially  different 
from  the  fairness  and  impartiality  of  the  Speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Judge  is  the  president  of  a  court  of  justice 
and  bound  to  act  and  to  decide  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
law  and  to  conform  without  deviation  to  niles  of  court,  which 
in  the  particular  case  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  justice. 
The  Speaker,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  President  of  an  assembly 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  belonging  to  the 
different  parties  in  the  State.  While  bound  to  be  fair  to  the 
minority  and  to  secure  to  them,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  an  ample 
opportunity  of  presenting  their  case  and  the  reasons  on  which  it 
is  founded  to  the  public,  he  must  also  remember  that  he  is  bound, 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  House  as  a  whole  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  business  of  the  State  with  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
House  to  deal,  to  lean  to  the  majority.  In  putting  a  question 
from  the  Chair,  for  instance,  the  Speaker  takes  the  sense  of  the 
House  by  desiring  that  “As  many  as  are  of  that  opinion  say 
‘Aye,’  ”  and  “As  many  as  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  say  ‘  No.’  ’’ 
When  each  party  have  exclaimed  according  to  their  opinion  the 
Speaker,  in  judging  which  party  have  the  majority,  as  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  final,  expresses  his  opinion  thus  :  “I  think  the  ‘Ayes  ’ 
have  it,”  or  “I  think  the  ‘Noes’  have  it.”  In  this  decision  the 
party  declared  to  be  in  the  minority,  who  can,  of  course,  dispute 
the  fact  and  insist  on  a  division,  are  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Government.  The  exigencies  of  public  business  may  perhaps 
prevail  with  a  Speaker  to  put  a  motion  that  the  question  be  now 
put,  and  thus  terminate  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Conimons 
in  circumstances  in  which  such  a  discussion  would  not  be 
terminated  by  a  personage  who  is  bound  to  administer  justice 
in  the  abstract  regardless  of  consequences.  A  Judge,  moreover, 
would  be  much  surprised  if  his  rulings  were  received  with  cheers 
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or  with  semi-suppressed  cries  of  dissent — a  not  infrequent  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  Speaker.  A  Judge  would  think  he  must  be  dreaming 
if  he  were  consulted  beforehand  in  private  in  reference  to  his 
opinion  on  a  law  point  which  he  will  be  called  on  to  decide  as  the 
Speaker  is  consulted  every  day  in  private  as  to  his  view  on  a  point 
of  order  and  as  to  the  best  way  of  raising  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Above  all,  a  Judge  sitting  alone  would  find  the 
responsibility  of  his  position  all  but  intolerable  if  he  had  not  the 
assurance  that  his  judgment  was  subject  to  the  revision  of  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  whereas  a  Speaker,  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
Standing  Orders,  which  he  construes  strictly,  though  perhaps  not 
so  strictly  as  a  Judge  would  construe  the  rules  of  court,  and  in 
his  general  rulings,  in  which  he  conforms  to  former  rulings  as 
precedents  for  his  guidance,  though  not  so  strictly  as  a  Judge, 
is  virtually  supreme.  There  is  practically  no  appeal  from  the 
rulings  of  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  method 
in  the  practice  as  distinct  from  the  theory  of  the  procedure  of 
that  House  of  questioning  the  conduct  or  the  decisions  of  a 
Speaker.  From  a  purely  technical  standpoint,  it  is  true  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  itself  the  sole  and  absolute  master  of  its  own 
business,  and  that  the  Speaker  is  its  representative  and  leader,  its 
authoritative  counsellor  in  all  matters  of  form  and  procedure  and 
in  the  preservation  of  order.  So  long,  however,  as  the  rules,  whose 
abrogation  and  modification  are  within  the  control  of  the  House 
itself,  remain  unchanged,  whether  they  depend  on  some  express 
order  of  the  House  or  on  customary  practice,  their  maintenance 
is  confided  to  the  Speaker  alone.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  they 
are  obeyed  and  to  explain  and  to  apply  them.  In  principle  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  House  is  maintained.  It  is  provided 
by  an  express  order  made  so  long  ago  as  1604,  that,  when  prece¬ 
dents  are  not  conclusive,  the  Speaker  is  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  House  for  decision,  but  it  is  entirely  in  the  Speaker’s  dis¬ 
cretion  to  judge  whether  and  when  to  call  for  such  a  decision  of 
the  House.  If  he  deems  it  unnecessary  to  do  so,  his  ruling  is 
final.  It  has  rarely  happened  that  a  Speaker,  instead  of  giving 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  his  own  responsibility,  has  requested 
the  decision  of  the  House  on  a  special  case.  When  a  Speaker  has 
given  his  decision  there  can  be  no  refusal  to  accept  his  verdict 
nor  any  discussion  of  his  ruling  by  the  House.  The  ruling  of 
the  Speaker  is  subject  to  no  appeal.  A  set  debate  on  a  point  of 
order  can  only  be  brought  on  in  one  way  and  under  definite  con¬ 
ditions.  The  rule  prescribes  that  due  notice  of  motion  must  be 
given  that  on  some  future  day  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Speaker 
will  be  moved.  It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  to  which  the  Speaker  is  subordinate. 
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but  the  authority  of  the  Chair  is  equally  firmly  established  as 
against  the  individual  member.  Until  the  judgment  of  the  House 
is  appealed  to  in  the  prescribed  form,  the  authority  of  the  Speaker 
must  over-ride  that  of  the  individual  member  and  be  final.  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  my  judgment,  accurately  enunciated  this  position 
when  speaking  as  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
May  7th,  1902 

"  The  Speaker,”  he  said,  ”  for  the  time  being,  whoever  he  may  be,  is 
constantly  obliged  to  make  a  decision  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  aa^ 
to  the  precise  character  of  expressions  that  fall  in  the  heat  of  debate  from 
one  member  or  another.  There  must  be  and  there  is  a  large  margin  on 
which  the  right  decision  of  the  moment  depends  upon  the  character  of 
what  has  preceded  the  remark.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  mere  sen¬ 
tence,  the  mere  phrase  taken  in  its  isolation,  but  it  depends  upon  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Chair  as  to  the  effect  which  the  expression  may  have  on  the 
general  course  of  debate.  And  I  should  eay  on  the  general 
question  that  it  is  the  grossest  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  that  the  House  should  have  to  assemble  to  defend  the  Speaker 
igainst  a  charge  of  having  given  a  decision  at  such  a  moment  and  on  such 
a  class  of  question  which  happens  to  be  distasteful  to  a  certain  section  of 
the  House.  It  is  manifest  that  if  this  is  to  be  a  precedent  for  our  ordinary 
practice  if  every  member  of  the  House  who  can  get  a  seconder  is  to  ballot 
for  a  day  in  order  to  discuss  whether  the  Speaker  was  right  or  wrong  upon 
some  question,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  is  doubtful,  you  not  only 
do  your  best  to  bring  the  authority  of  the  chair  into  discredit,  bub  you  are 
lovericg  the  whole  character  of  this  assembly.  For  my  own  part  I 
should  make  this  observation  that  I  would  vote  as  I  am  going  to  vote  even 
if  I  were  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  Speaker  on  such  an  occasion 
and  in  such  a  case  was  one  which  after  a  week’s  quiet  reflection  I  should 
not  have  adopted  myself.” 

While  the  office  of  Speaker  has,  in  my  judgment,  attained  its 
complete  development  as  a  strictly  judicial  institution,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  say  that  there  is  yet  another  drawback  to  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  ideal  that  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  even  when  that  Chair  is  not  filled  by  the  Speaker, 
should  be,  as  much  as  the  Speaker  himself,  wholly  aloof  from 
participation  in  political  warfare.  A  House  of  Commons  without 
a  Speaker  is  incapable  of  the  discharge  of  any  business  or  the 
exercise  of  any  power  save  that  of  the  election  of  a  member  to 
the  Chair.  For  four  hundred  years  the  only  officer  entrusted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  conduct  of  its  business  was  its 
elected  Chairman,  the  Speaker.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  but 
the  suspension  of  all  business  and  the  inability  to  deliberate  till 
a  Speaker  has  been  duly  elected,  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  Chair,  prove  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Speaker  is  the 
only  regular  Chairman  over  the  deliberations  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  its  sole  representative  to  the  outer  world.  So  long 
as  there  is  no  Speaker,  no  one  can  discharge  the  functions  of  the 
Chair  which  can  now  be  discharged  in  certain  circumstances  in 
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the  absence  of  a  Speaker,  but  in  no  case  whatever  when  the  great 
office  of  Speaker  is  vacant.  Till  1855  there  was  no  provision  for 
a  Deputy-Speaker.  In  1853,  on  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee 
a  Standing  Order  was  agreed  to  which  enables  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  as  Deputy-Speaker  to  take  the  Chair  during 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Speaker  and  to  perform  his  duties. 
The  Speaker’s  Deputy,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  chosen  as  such. 
Another  member,  elected  for  the  performance  of  different  duties, 
is  ex-officio  Deputy.  The  provisions  of  the  Standing  Order 
received  statutory  authority  by  the  Act  18  and  19  Viet.  c.  84. 
In  1902  the  Standing  Order  was  amended  by  the  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Deputy-Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  who, 
whenever  the  House  is  informed  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  of 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means, 
is  entitled  to  exercise  all  his  powers,  including  those  of  Deputy- 
Speaker.  In  both  cases  the  substitute  has  the  full  power  of  the 
Speaker.  He  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Speaker’s  unavoidable  absence, 
“to  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  authority  of  Speaker 
in  relation  to  all  proceedings  of  the  House.”  All  acts  done  by 
the  Deputy- Speaker,  w’hether  under  general  or  special  rules  of 
the  House,  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  done  by  the 
Speaker  himself,  w’ith  the  sole  exception  that  he  cannot  appoint 
any  person  to  an  office  for  a  longer  period  than  that  during  which 
his  own  office  lasts.  In  days  gone  by  the  character  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Speaker  differed  from  that  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  Speaker  being  in  times  gone 
by  virtually  a  nominee  of  the  Crown,  while  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  is,  and  always  has  been,  elected  by  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  the  Leader  of  the  House.  “We 
must  remember,”  writes  Sir  William  Anson,  “that  until  the 
eighteenth  century  w’as  fairly  well  advanced  the  Speaker  was  a 
nominee  and  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  use  of  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  whole  House  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  not 
unconnected  wuth  the  claim  to  transact  business  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  an  independent  member.”  It  may  be  said  at  the 
present  time,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Speakership 
and  the  Deputy-Speakership  are  alike  Government  appointments, 
but  only  so  far  as  they  are  House  of  Commons  appointments,  and 
that  the  criticism  of  the  Chairmanship  of  Committees  or  the 
Deputy-Chairmanship  as  Government  appointments,  having 
regard  to  the  origin  of  their  appointrnent,  is  a  strong  but  un- 
conscioiis  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  relations  jn  the  evolution 
of  the  Constitution  between  the  Government  and  the  House  of 
Commons  are  those  not  of  antagonism,  but  of  close  and  intimate 
accord  and  union.  The  Deputy- Speakers,  how’ever,  who  are  in- 
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vested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  Speaker  when  acting  as  his 
Deputies,  hold  their  respective  ofiBces  of  Chairman  and  Deputy- 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  for  one  Parliament  only,  and  their 
re-election  to  these  positions  by  a  new  Parliament  is  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  Speaker,  a  practice  which  obtains.  Nay  more.  Chair¬ 
men  of  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Deputy-Chairmen,  so  far  from 
becoming  on  their  appointment  to  their  ofi&ces  severed  for  ever 
from  party  associations,  on  the  resignation  of  these  posts  renew 
their  party  relations,  which  are  only  suspended  during  their  term 
of  office,  while  office  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  might  be  accepted 
by  a  Chairman  or  Deputy-Chairman  without  any  violation  of  the 
law  and  custom  of  Parliament.  Thus  the  present  Speaker  was 
offered,  but  declined,  when  Chairman  of  Committees,  the  position 
of  Chief  Whip  of  the  Liberal  Party  ;  Mr.  Courtney  and  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair,  as  former  Chairmen  of  Committees  and  Deputy-Speakers, 
took  a  most  prominent  part  subsequently  in  vehement  political 
controversy ;  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  and  Mr.  Dobson,  as  former  Chair¬ 
men  of  Committees  and  Deputy-Speakers,  became  Cabinet 
Ministers.  At  the  present  time  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  a  former 
Deputy-Chairman  of  Committees  and  Deputy-Speaker,  is  the 
official  Leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Independent 
Liberal  Party,  and  has,  in  the  strife  of  party  warfare,  been 
called  to  order  and  rebuked  by  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  which 
he  has  himself,  as  Deputy-Speaker,  filled  in  full  possession 
for  the  time  being  of  all  the  powers  of  Speaker.  Having 
regard  to  the  enormous — it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  the 
despotic — powers  vested  in  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  that  position,  the 
office  of  Deputy-Speaker  should  be,  like  the  office  of  Speaker 
itself,  held  by  persons  who  have  entirely  severed  all  associations 
with  party  politics  and  have  no  intention  under  any  circumstances 
of  a  revival  of  those  associations.  The  admirable  reasons  given 
by  Professor  Eedlich  against  the  intervention  of  the  Speaker  in 
debate  apply  no  less  strongly  to  Deputy-Speakers.  “  Such  inter¬ 
vention  clashes  with  the  exalted  conception  of  the  Speaker’s  (or 
the  Deputy-Speaker’s)  impartiality ;  it  makes  it  possible  that  he 
(the  Speaker)  might  be  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  or  that  he  (the  Deputy-Speaker  or  ex-Deputy-Speaker) 
might  be  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  and  this  is  incongruous  with  the  Speaker’s  authority 
(or  the  authority  of  the  Deputy-Speaker)  over  every  member  of 
the  House.” 

J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill. 
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Possibly  it  was  a  justifiable  gibe,  in  the  old  days,  whoever  may 
have  been  the  first  to  make  it.  One  of  our  Gallic  neighbours,  I 
imagine,  must  have  set  so  happy  a  phrase  in  circulation,  in  times 
before  the  entente  began  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  Press,  much  less 
cemented  on  the  battlefield.  Strange — but  we  had  once  upon  a 
time  a  reputation  not  only  as  perfidious  insularies,  of  a  haughtily 
gloomy  cast  of  mind,  victims  of  northern  fog  and  that  curious 
ailment  the  spleen,  but  also  as  a  race  who  pursued  le  sport  with 
a  seriousness  denied  to  the  more  mercurial  nations  of  the  South. 
Our  games,  our  cricket  and  football,  and  that  so  mysterious  science 
of  boxing,  were  to  us  a  sort  of  religious  rite.  We  excelled  in 
them,  to  be  sure ;  but  that  was  hardly  surprising.  The  more 
sensible  peoples  of  the  earth  refused  to  waste  their  time  with 
such  toys.  Kicking  about  an  inflated  bladder  encased  in  a  leather 
ball  might  be  an  amusing  relaxation,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  them 
at  that  time  really  important.  The  opinion  of  Europe  was  that 
we  could  keep  our  supremacy  at  games  if  we  thought  it  worth 
while  :  they  in  the  meantime  would  pursue  the  real  business  of 
life. 

I  supix)se  this  may  have  been  the  general  attitude  of  the  world 
tow'ards  sport  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We  were 
still  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  w’^orld,  though  our  American 
cousins  were  beginning  to  show  that  we  would  have  to  look  to 
our  laurels  in  athletics,  and  the  Australian  teams  had  showm  us 
that  even  in  cricket  we  were  not  going  to  have  things  all  our 
own  way  in  the  future.  There  were  signs,  too,  that  Europe  was 
beginning  to  see  that  there  might  be  something  in  this  idea  of 
physical  education.  But  in  the  ’eighties  or  early  ’nineties  it 
would  have  startled  us  to  think  of  a  French  cruiser-weight  boxer 
knocking  out  the  best  of  our  heavy-weights  in  a  few  seconds,  or 
of  a  French  fifteen  beating  the  pick  of  Scotland  at  Eugby  football 
on  their  own  ground  at  Inverleith.  Yet  these  things  have 
happened,  and  will  probably  happen  again ;  w’e  have  seen  cham¬ 
pionships  of  all  sorts  take  wing  and  fly  from  the  shores  of  Britain 
to  other  lands.  Olympic  games  take  place,  and  we  are  not  to  be 
found  in  what  we  would  have  once  considered  our  rightful,  indeed 
our  only  possible,  place.  Test  matches  are  played,  and  the  rubber 
is  lost  before  we  begin  the  fourth  game.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  certain  of  our  papers  raise  from  time  to  time  a  lamentable 
wail  over  the  decadence  of  British  sport.  The  sporting  journalist, 
who  has  a  strange  fondness  for  Biblical  metaphor,  perceives  the 
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writing  on  the  wall.  We  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting  :  the  kingdom  of  sport  is  passing  to  the  Finns, 
the  Scandinavians,  the  French,  or  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic. 
And  the  proposed  cure  for  our  fancied  decay  is  that  we  should 
follow  the  example  of  our  rivals,  and  organise.  Has  not  France 
already  established  a  new  Ministry  of  Sport — so  successful  has 
been  the  propaganda  of  our  football-playing  soldiery  behind  the 
front  lines?  Why  should  we  ourselves  not  add  to  our  numerous 
Governmental  Departments  another  similar  Ministry,  and  prepare 
in  advance  to  win  back  our  hegemony  of  the  world  at  the  next 
Olympic  games? 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  of  the  kind  is  necessary,  or  indeed 
advisable.  It  will  be  not  unamusing  if  in  a  few  years  we  can 
turn  round  on  those  who  sneered  at  us  in  the  past,  and  exclaim  : 
“But  how  seriously  you  others  take  your  pastimes !  ”  We  may 
console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  we  have  performed  with 
success  our  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  world.  It  was  we  who 
taught  the  rest  of  the  nations  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
games,  and  now — as  so  often  happens — the  disciple  becomes  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  master.  We  preached  the  cult  of  athletics, 
and  now  France  and  Belgium,  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  are 
proselytising  wdth  all  the  zeal  of  the  new  convert.  The  times  are 
propitious,  for  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  are  sadly  depleted 
of  their  vigorous  manhood.  What  could  be  better  than  a  course 
of  athletic  sport  to  reinvigorate  and  build  up  our  new  nations? 
.\nd  to  them  it  is  all  so  delightfully  fresh.  We,  to  tell  the  truth, 
were  getting  just  a  trifle  tired  of  Waterloo  and  the  playing-fields 
of  Eton,  but  no  doubt  a  similar  apophthegm,  suited  to  the  altered 
circumstances,  will  arouse  enthusiasm  among  the  youthful  sports¬ 
men  of  France  and  Belgium.  Let  them  have  their  turn.  At 
present  their  view  of  sport  in  general  is  perhaps  a  trifle  out  of 
focus.  I  was  hoping  that  of  late  we  were  beginning  to  adjust 
our  glasses  better  than  our  neighbours.  But  now  and  again  the 
papers  give  me  an  unpleasant  shock. 

For  it  is  undoubtedly  the  daily  paper  that  has  worked  up 
popular  excitement  on  such  matters  to  so  absurd  a  pitch.  Un¬ 
happily  our  daily  Press  lives  on  the  gentle  art  of  working  up 
excitement  :  no  sooner  does  it  observe  a  healthy  interest  among 
the  general  public  in  any  subject  than  it  sets  to  work  to  exaggerate 
and  caricature  that  interest  until  it  becomes  ridiculous.  The 
amount  of  nonsense  that  appears  in  print  before  any  big  inter¬ 
national  event — a  polo  match  with  America,  a  series  of  test 
matches  at  cricket  against  Australia  or  South  Africa,  the  Olyrmpic 
games  (mercifully  these  only  take  place  once  in  four  years),  or 
an  American  invasion  before  the  Amateur  Golf  Championship — 
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clouds  the  whole  horizon  of  the  sporting  world.  The  general 
refrain  is  that  our  men  cannot  he  expected  to  win,  because  we 
no  longer  take  these  things  seriously  enough.  We  do  not  organise. 
Our  men  do  not  train  sufficiently  :  they  take  these  contests  almost 
as  if  they  were  mere  friendly  matches.  The  Americans  show 
us  how  these  matters  should  be  taken  in  hand.  .  When  Mr. 
“Chick”  Evans,  Mr.  Ouimet,  and  Mr.  “Bobby”  Jones  came 
over  for  our  last  Amateur  Championship  we  were  assured  that  they 
had  to  undergo  a  severe  course  of  preparation  before  the  great 
event.  They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  sending  over  an 
untrained  crew  to  Henley  as  a  scratch  team  for  the  blue  riband 
of  the  amateur  golfing  world. 

I  do  not  altogether  withhold  my  admiration  from  this  straight¬ 
forward  thoroughness,  but  I  confess  that  sometimes  it  amuses  me. 
One  who  has  played  golf,  of  a  sort,  for  some  five  and  thirty  years 
cannot  but  smile  at  the  thought  of  men  going  through  a  course 
of  serious  preparation  for  the  royal  and  ancient  game.  Yet  our 
papers  will  have  it  that  our  little  band,  who  went  over  to  the 
United  States  last  year  to  have  a  shot  at  their  championship, 
behaved  most  reprehensibly  in  starting  off  in  that  casual  fashion, 
much  as  though  they  were  on  a  pleasure  party.  Can  we  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  only  one  of  the  band  survived  the  qualifying  round? 
And  as  to  our  football  team,  wffio  went  over  to  Antwerp  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  elect  of  other  countries,  old  and  new,  in  the  Olympic 
games,  I  fear  very  much  that  they  were  less  excusable  in  failing 
to  realise  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  did 
not  make  the  show  that  might  have  been  expected  from  a  country 
that  may  be  called  the  Mother  of  Association  Football.  We  were 
beaten  in  the  opening  round  by  the  Norwegians,  who  in  their 
turn  fell  before  the  Italians  :  the  Italians,  I  believe  (but  it  is 
some  time  ago  now),  w'ere  knocked  out  by  Spain,  and  Spain  by 
Czecho-Slovakia,  who  were  beaten  in  the  final  by  Belgium.  So 
that  we  were  about  as  low'  as  we  could  be  in  the  scale.  We  were 
just  an  ordinary  amateur  team,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we 
had  not  practised  together  very  much  before  making  the  journey. 
A  good  many  writers  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  was  scan¬ 
dalous  ;  that  we  ought  not  to  have  sent  out  such  a  team ;  that  if 
we  could  do  no  better  than  that  w'e  ought  to  have  kept  our  men 
at  home ;  and  that  next  time  we  must  make  a  tremendous  effort, 
and  raise  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  all  our  selected 
competitors  to  devote  themselves  to  the  coming  contest  for  at 
least  three  months  before  the  event.  Some,  despairing  of  our 
laurels,  maintain  that  we  should  withdraw  from  these  international 
sports  altogether. 

To  my  mind  it  depends  entirely  upon  our  conception  of  the 
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object  of  these  rather  grandiose  athletic  meetings.  I  confess  that 
before  I  went  to  Antwerp  last  year  I  had  not  been  particularly 
enamoured  of  Olympic  games.  The  deliberate  revival  of  the 
archaic  is  seldom  a  success.  I  objected  to  the  advertising  of  this 
affair  at  Antwerp  as  the  Fourth  Olympiade,  when  an  Olympiad  (as 
every  schoolboy  used  to  know’)  was  the  period  of  four  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  games.  I  thought  (and  still  think)  that  a 
great  many  events  were  included  in  the  meeting  that  had  no  right 
there  whatsoever,  either  from  antiquarian  interest  or  intrinsic 
merit.  What  w’ere  we  doing,  for  example,  with  hockey  on  the 
ice,  or  lawn  tennis,  or  walking  races,  or  football?  What  was 
more  important,  I  did  not  believe  altogether  in  the  good  effect 
of  these  meetings  upon  the  general  comity  of  nations.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  they  tended  rather  to  arouse  bitterness  and  ill-feeling 
than  to  promote  real  friendliness.  But  after  w’atching  the  games 
conscientiously  for  a  fortnight  or  more  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  wrong,  and  that  the  good  done  outweighed  the  evil. 
It  is  true  that  the  Czecho- Slovak  team  left  the  ground  before 
half-time,  in  the  final  of  the  football  match  against  Belgium, 
because  one  of  their  full-backs  had  very  properly  been  ordered  off 
the  field  for  charging  a  forward  unfairly  and  dangerously.  I  quite 
agree  that  this  did  not  promote  good  relations  between  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished — and,  in  fact,  it  is  probably  the  case  now, 
as  it  was  when  I  left  Antwerp,  that  the  children  of  the  poorer 
quarters  reserve  “espece  de  Tschecho-Slovaque  ”  as  their  worst 
form  of  abuse  for  unsporting  adversaries  at  games.  I  also  recol¬ 
lect  perfectly  well  the  scene  at  the  Stade  Nautique  when  the 
assembled  audience  hissed  and  groaned  at  the  playing  of  our 
National  Anthem  after  we  had  won  the  water  polo  (what,  by  the 
way,  is  water  polo  doing  in  the  Olympic  games?).  But  I  think 
these  unfortunate  incidents,  which  the  Press  naturally  seized  upon 
and  exaggerated  as  much  as  possible,  are  not  really  of  lasting 
importance.  They  showed  merely,  to  my  mind,  that  certain  of 
the  younger  nations — younger,  that  is,  in  their  sporting  career — 
had  not  quite  learned  the  valuable  lesson  that  only  the  best  sports¬ 
men  pick  up  as  by  instinct  early  in  their  lives — how  to  accept 
defeat  as  generously  as  victory.  I  do  not  think  these  incidents 
'reighed  much  against  the  general  good  feeling  that  was  promoted 
hy  the  meeting  of  the  various  competitors  on  the  track  and  at 
the  occasional  entertainments  organised  by  the  officers  responsible 
for  the  teams.  The  subsequent  athletic  contest  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  at  Queen’s  Club  was  the 
direct  fruit  of  the  Antwerp  games  and  was,  I  think,  really  useful. 
Without  going  so  far  as  one  enthusiastic  writer  who  conjured  up 
1  vision  of  future  international  difficulties  between  England  and 
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America  being  amicably  settled  by  two  foreign  secretaries,  who 
happened  also  to  have  met  on  the  track  at  the  Olympic  games  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  bond  between  good  sports¬ 
men  may  be  of  very  great  value.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  rate 
the  importance  of  games  and  athletic  sports  more  highly  than 
most  of  my  friends  think  quite  reasonable.  But  I  do  not  believe 
in  organising,  and  specialising,  and  spending  a  lot  of  money  in 
order  to  produce  a  super-golfer,  or  even  a  team  of  cricket 
champions. 

Yet  the  Press,  and  not  only  the  hysterical  organs,  spoke  of  the 
defeat  of  our  team  in  Australia  as  though  it  were  a  national 
misfortune.  I  take  the  following  excerpt  from  the  Field — a  paper 
for  which  everyone  interested  in  sport  must  have  a  very  consider¬ 
able  respect.  Generally  speaking,  I  should  hesitate  before  appear¬ 
ing  to  accuse  it  of  hysteria.  Yet  on  January  29th,  1921,  I  read 
as  follows  among  its  Cricket  Notes  : — 

“  It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Euglajid  in  the  third  Test  match  created  as  much  consternation  as  used  to 
be  caused  by  a  disastrous  retreat  during  the  war.” 

This  may,  in  a  few  scattered  instances,  have  been  the  case. 
I  dare  say  some  ardent  cricketers  may  conceivably  have  felt  the 
downfall  of  Douglas’s  men  more  acutely  than  they  felt  the 
retreat  from  Mons  or  the  slaughter  of  Paschendaele  or  the  break¬ 
through  of  the  Germans  in  the  early  part  of  1918.  But,  generally 
speaking,  I  maintain  that  this  passage  gives  an  entirely  false 
view  of  the  attitude  of  British  sjrortsmen,  and  I  hold  that  for  a 
responsible  paper  to  write  in  this  way  about  the  result  of  a 
cricket  match  shows  a  certain  lack  of  that  wisdom  which  consists 
in  an  accurate  sense  of  proportion.  In  games,  as  in  life  itself— 
for  what  are  games,  after  all,  but  an  imitation  of  the  struggle 
of  life  on  a  smaller  stage? — the  important  thing  is  not  success, 
but  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct  the  fight  and  accept  the 
result,  whatever  it  may  be. 

The  benefits  that  a  nation  may  expect  to  derive  from  its  games 
rank,  I  suppose,  more  or  less  in  this  order.  First,  a  general 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  inhabitants ;  second, 
the  educational  value  on  the  character;  third,  the  provision  of  a 
relaxation  for  the  hard  w’orker.  Though  I  have  placed  the  effect 
on  the  character  second,  I  confess  that  I  regard  it  as  at  least  of 
equal  importance  wuth  the  first.  It  is  unnecessary  to  labour  the 
point,  but  unselfishness  and  generosity  enter  into  our  cricket  and 
football  quite  as  much  as  pluck  and  endurance  and  manual  (or 
pedal)  dexterity.  No  golfer  (and  I  suppose  the  same  is  the  case 
with  players  at  most  single-handed  games)  can  afford  not  to  have 
his  temper  under  good  control.  No  cricketer,  if  he  values  his 
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reputation,  can  afford  to  be  jealous  of  his  average.  To  my  mind 
we  have  gained  a  great  deal  from  the  playing  of  games  if  we  have 
but  learned  to  take  defeat  without  complaint  or  dispute.  The 
cynic  may  possibly  say  that  we  have  had  almost  too  much 
occasion  for  the  display  of  this  solitary  virtue.  But  the  cynic 
leaves  me  unmoved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  nearly  alone  now  among  the  nations 
In  recognising  that  a  certain  careless  adventure  is  proper  to  the 
region  of  sport.  In  spite  of  the  daily  Press,  we  still  possess  some 
few  light-hearted  cricketers,  a  sprinkling  of  golfers  whose  one 
aim  is  not  to  convert  themselves  into  mere  machines.  But  our 
blood  relations  in  the  Colonies  and  across  the  Atlantic  pursue  the 
phantom  of  success  with  a  steady  and  undeviating  persistence 
that  the  sporting  Press  appears  to  find  extremely  praiseworthy. 
They  mean  to  win  :  that  is  to  them  the  only  thing  that  matters ; 
and  to  achieve  that  end  they  cheerfully  deprive  the  game  of  every 
particle  of  amusement.  The  deadly  seriousness  of  the  thing 
affects  not  only  the  players,  but  the  spectators  as  well.  When  a 
test  match  is  played  relentlessly  to  a  finish,  though  it  last  for  a 
full  week,  there  is  every  temptation  for  a  player  like  Mr.  Kelle- 
way  to  remain  stolidly  at  the  wickets  for  seven  hours  scoring 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  runs  an  hour.  I  am  not,  indeed,  one 
of  those  ardent  advocates  of  “brighter  cricket”  who  blossom 
annually  in  the  papers  with  fresh  suggestions  for  speeding  up 
the  rate  of  run-getting.  I  am  quite  ready  to  recognise  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  Mr.  Kelleway  played  the  right  game  for  his 
side,  and  that  probably  it  was  at  the  cost  of  the  severest  self- 
restraint  that  he  contrived  to  keep  down  his  rate  of  scoring  so 
successfully.  All  credit  to  the  individual,  but  the  system  should 
certainly  be  altered.  Three  days,  even  on  an  absolutely  first- 
class  wicket,  gives  time  enough  for  any  match ;  and  there  is 
clearly  more  scope  for  the  exercise  of  sportsmanship  and  good 
judgment  over  such  points  as  declaring  the  innings  and  electing 
to  go  for  a  win  rather  than  a  barren  draw.  I  trust  we  shall  hold 
fast  to  the  three-days’  limit  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  we  have  started  so  many  games 
that  have  since  become  popular,  we  do  not  display  the  ingenuity 
or  persistence  of  the  other  English-speaking  races  in  developing 
and  bringing  them  to  perfection.  Our  American  friends  are  par¬ 
ticularly  restless  in  their  search  for  possible  improvements.  They 
are  always  for  some  short  cut  to  success,  and  the  old,  well-trodden 
paths  never  satisfy  them.  Was  it  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  revolutionised  the  golfing  world  with  the  Haskell  ball  ? 
Would  that  it  had  never  been  invented !  Are  they  not  always 
producing  clubs  of  novel  design  that  are  warranted  to  impart 
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more  back  spin  to  an  approach  shot  than  could  the  unaided  skill 
of  a  Taylor?  The  crusted  old  conservative,  seated  in  the  club 
smoking-room,  has  been  heard  to  say  that  we  never  invent  a 
game  but  America  goes  and  ruins  it.  It  has  been  the  same  with 
everything,  he  alleges.  They  spoiled  whist  with  their  American 
leads ;  then  they  started  in  to  do  the  same  with  bridge  by  intro- 
ducing  a  lot  of  new  inventions.  In  his  youth  a  card-player  didn’t 
have  to  learn  a  lot  of  arbitrary  code-signals  out  of  books.  And 
look  at  lawn  tennis,  and  polo,  and  golf — to  say  nothing  of  yacht¬ 
ing  !  They  must  needs  go  and  invent  new'  methods  of  play,  or 
new  rules,  or  something  to  confound  the  poor,  plain,  British 
sportsman.  Look  at  boxing,  and  what  has  become  of  it  since  the 
great  Eepublic  took  a  hand  in  the  game !  And  he  subsides  into 
his  armchair  muttering  “kidney  punch,”  or  “all  this  clinching 
humbug,”  or  some  obscure  phrase  of  similar  import. 

Yes!  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa— they 
have  all  taught  us  something  about  our  own  games,  and  after  due 
grumbling  we  have  generally  assimilated  most  of  it  and,  no  doubt, 
profited  by  it  in  the  end.  But  there  are  some  ideas  that  I  trust 
we  shall  not  assimilate.  In  their  zeal  for  making  champions 
our  rivals  and  their  admirers  here  are  always  urging  the  need 
for  specialisation.  If  a  young  man  shows  any  aptitude  for  some 
particular  pursuit,  they  maintain  that  he  should  be  persuaded 
to  devote  himself  to  that  wdth  a  single  mind.  Your  all-round 
athlete  might  have  been  all  very  well  half  a  century  ago,  but  we 
live  in  different  circumstances  now.  If  we  wish  to  hold  our  own 
with  the  other  nations  we  must  concentrate.  This  is  all  just 
another  instance  of  defective  sense  of  proportion.  The  good  all¬ 
round  man  is  precisely  the  class  of  athlete  that  any  sensible 
country  would  seek  to  encourage.  In  everything  that  really 
matters — physical  and  moral  education  and  the  prospect  of  de¬ 
riving  enjoyment  from  his  relaxations — he  has  obvious  advantages 
over  the  specialist.  It  is  the  latter  who  makes  and  breaks  th( 
records,  perhaps ;  but  no  sensible  person  should  worry  himself 
unduly  about  that  sort  of  paper  sportsmanship.  England  has 
always  been  pre-eminently  the  home  of  the  all-round  man.  We 
have  had  our  Lytteltons,  our  Stoddarts,  our  Frys ;  we  have  to-day 
players  like  Hendren,  Ducat,  and  Max  Woosnam.  I  hope  we 
shall  continue  to  keep  up  the  breed.  It  may  be  my  insular 
prejudice,  but  I  cannot  recall  many  examples  of  similar  catholic 
development  among  the  athletes  of  other  countries.  The  man 
who  can  keep  his  end  up  at  half  a  dozen  different  sports  is  not 
generally  one  of  those  who  can  justly  be  accused  of  taking  his 
pleasures  sadly. 


E.  H.  Lacon  Watson. 


repertoey  with  the  b.r.a.d.c.  at  cologne. 


As  I  went  on  board  the  Ostende  packet  at  Dover,  bound  for  the 
Headquarters  of  the  British  Army  on  the  Rhine  in  accordance 
with  a  long-standing  engagement  to  play  Lady  Cicely  Waynflete 
in  Bernard  Shaw’’8  delicious  comedy,  Captain  Brasshound's  Con¬ 
version,  my  heart  danced  with  the  waves  that  sparkled  in  the 
sunshine. 

I  had  got  away  from  London ! 

Who  would  ever  have  persuaded  a  cockney  like  myself  that 
a  day  would  come  when  I  should  leave  London  with  alacrity 
and  return  to  it  with  loathing  ?  Alackaday !  it  is  no  longer  mij 
London. 

My  London  was  the  leisurely,  light-hearted  city  of  1903  until 
that  fateful  August  of  1914  turned  it  into  a  city  of  torment  and 
suspense.  My  London,  indeed,  was  not  a  city,  but  an  overgrown 
village  of  which  Piccadilly  edged  the  village  green,  where  every 
face  was  familiar,  where  the  policeman  eyed  you  with  a  paternal 
glance  of  recognition,  where  a  “cabby”  sang  out  to  you  that 
he  had  just  driven  “the  Captain”  or  “the  Missus”  to  the  Club. 
In  my  London  personality  counted  more  than  purse,  and 
originality  could  hold  its  own  in  a  society  that  was  not  too  un¬ 
original  to  appreciate  it  in  others.  In  my  London  servants  had 
not  yet  been  persuaded  by  philanthropic  marchionesses  that  they 
ought  to  consider  themselves  “slaves,”  and  did  not  give  notice 
because  they  had  to  answer  the  door  to  your  callers  instead  of 
theirs.  And  cooks  were  pleased  when  you  had  “company,”  be¬ 
cause  they  could  try  the  new  recipe  they  had  read  in  the  evening 
paper  for  luncheon  or  dinner,  and  there  was  a  kindly  loyalty  for 
the  honour  of  the  house  to  make  everything  go  off  well. 

How  vividly  I  remember  an  impertinent  experiment  I  made 
one  day  when  I  declared  I  would  give  a  dinner-party  of  ten  naen 
and  invite  no  women ;  and  ten  men,  the  most  successful  iia  their 
various  professions,  were  bidden  to  my  tiny  little  house  in  what  was 
then  called  South  Belgravia,  but  has  since  converted  itself,  by  a 
stretch  of  the  Street  Directory,  into  Westminster.  And  what  .a 
gallery  of  w'ell-known  faces  sat  round  my  table  to  eat  a  dinner 
cooked  by  a  “  general  ”  at  £28  a  year !  There  was  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  an  Under-Secretary  of  State,  a  Colonial  Governor,  a 
banker,  a  poet-war  correspondent,  a  foreign  diplomat,  a  portrait- 
painter,  a  barrister,  a  volunteer;  what  a  constellation,  of  which, 
alas !  two  of  the  brightest  stars  set  in  the  war  never  again  to  help 
08  with  their  radiance,  but  died  for  the  love  of  their  country. 
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Then  all  London  laughed  at  my  temerity.  To-day  the  Daily 
Herald  would  make  a  premium  of  mischief  out  of  it. 

And  what  fun  it  was  when  Maurice  Baring  brought  me  a  play 
that  he  had  written  under  “Russian  influence”  before  anyone 
here  had  heard  of  Tchekoff  or  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  and  we 
put  it  on  at  a  matinie,  and  there  was  so  much  curiosity  about  it 
that  we  had  to  give  a  second  performance,  and  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  came, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  everybody  was  mystified  by  the  new  method 
of  it ;  the  Press  certainly  was,  though  the  audience  and  the  cast 
commanded  a  respectful  notice  of  it,  and  I  was  encouraged  to 
try  and  found  a  Little  Theatre  for  the  chosen  few  who  cared— 
a  theatre  of  intelligent  plays  for  intelligent  people.  And  now 
the  war  has  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of  that  small  band  of 
enthusiasts,  and  a  German  bomb  has  wiped  out  my  “horizon” 
built  of  plaster  on  to  which  we  threw  such  lovely  effects  of  light¬ 
ing,  and  someone  else  has  founded  a  school  of  pathological  drama 
there  at  which  spectators  revel  in  the  horrors  to  which  the  war 
and  the  newspapers  have  got  them  accustomed. 

And  then  what  fun  the  “salon”  was  at  Stafford  House  when 
you  received  a  little  personal  note  from  the  hostess  asking  yon 
“to  look  in  if  you  were  passing,”  and  you  were  very  pleased 
because  you  thought  yourself  the  very  cream  of  intellectualism. 
and  when  you  arrived  you  found  yourself  in  the  company  of 
hundreds  who  had  thought  the  same. 

And  you  did  not  much  care  whether  your  clothes  were  of  the 
“little-gown-run-up-by-my-maid  ”  order  or  made  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  because  the  great  matter  was  that  you  should  look  like 
yourself  and  not  like  a  Poiret  mannequin. 

And  how  late  you  were  for  every  appointment  all  day  because 
you  could  always  jump  into  a  cab,  and  at  the  end  of  the  evening 
it  had  cost  you  no  more  than  it  costs  you  to-day  to  drive  to  the 
end  of  the  street. 

And  how  carefully  you  left  home  at  the  hour  for  which  you 
were  invited,  just  about  the  time  the  dinner  should  have  been  on 
the  table,  because  if  you  had  arrived  punctually  it  would  have 
been  the  height  of  bad  manners  and  your  hostess  would  have 
detested  you  for  hurrying  her  over  her  change  of  dress. 

This  was  London  before  we  rushed  about  saying  there  must 
never  be  another  war,  really  persuading  ourselves  that  Nature 
can  change  as  much  as  all  that.  This  was  London  before  we 
swore  we  would  never  make  peace  with  a  Hohenzollem  and  then 
too  late  discovered  that  there  was  no  one  responsible  enough  to 
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“foot  the  bill.”  This  was  London  before  we  declared  that  never 
again  would  we  permit  Germany  to  dump  her  cheap  goods,  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  stuff  we  flock  to  buy  in  the  household  stores  is 
imported  from  America  and  not  from  Hamburg.  A  London  that 
knew  nothing  of  those  perpetual  crowds  of  foot  passengers  coming 
Heaven  knows  whence  and  going  Heaven  knows  where,  who 
tear  the  clothes  off  your  back  struggling  to  get  to  some  place 
quicker  than  you ;  a  London  in  which  cabmen  plied  for  hire  of 
which  they  had  not  apparently  become  so  independent  that  they 

could  afford  to  select  from  those  who  hailed  them. 

»  »  «  «  « 

While  I  am  rejoicing  that  I  have  shaken  the  dust  of  London 
off  my  feet,  we  have  passed  the  port  of  Calais,  that  was  so  pre¬ 
sumptuously  and  prematurely  described  on  the  German  postcards 
of  1915  as  “Deutsch  Gibraltar,”  printed  with  a  history  of  that 
town  down  to  its  final  surrender  to  the  Germans  destined  never 
to  take  place.  We  have  passed  Dunkirk,  in  which  our  hospitals 
and  the  brave  wounded  and  the  fair  women  who  nursed  them 
had  so  often  been  shelled,  silent  and  snug  enough  in  the  sunlit 
haze  to-day.  We  skirt  the  coast  with  all  its  recent  memories 
until  we  make  the  seaport  of  Ostende,  where  the  presence  of  a 
friendly  K.T.O.  reminds  us  that  our  troops  are  still  hurrying 
across  Europe  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Knd  what  splendid  peace-makers  they  are  we  only  realise  when 
we  see  our  flag  “break”  on  the  King’s  Birthday  outside  the 
Dorn  of  Cologne,  and  a  quiet  nation  looks  on  silently  and  goes 
its  way,  acknowledging  that  they  are  spared  much  that  they 
would  have  inflicted  on  others — but  this  should  come  on  a  later 
page.  For  the  moment  we  are  running  into  the  German  frontier 
station. 

A  burly  Custom  House  official  screams  at  me  to  unlock  my 
trunks.  “Ils  n’ont  rien  appris,  ces  Bosches,”  murmurs  a  dapper 
Belgian  officer  to  me,  who,  after  perusing  my  much-cts^d  pass¬ 
port,  considers  that  my  luggage  should  have  remained  unmolested. 

I  notice  that  the  coffee  at  the  station  buffet  is  not  up  to  pre¬ 
war  standard ;  very  disappointing  for  one  who  is,  like  myself, 
no  tea -lover. 

Arrived  at  Cologne  I  become  part  of  the  British  Army  and 
go  “into  billets,”  and  a  helpful  sergeant-major  takes  a  fatherly 
interest  in  my  comfort,  getting  my  room  changed  and  furniture 
moved  round  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it.  Certainly  at 
Cologne  one  is  waited  on  with  alacrity,  and  when  I  think  of  the 
discontented  service  at  home  I  begin  to  wonder  whether  defeat 
18  not  more  wholesome  for  the  soul  of  a  nation  than — but  this 
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does  not  bear  thinking  about,  I  must  not  pursue  it.  At  any  rate 
at  Cologne  the  inhabitants  like  to  speak  English  to  you  and  desire 
to  be  obliging. 

At  the  Deutsches  Theatre,  which  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
British  Army  Amusements  Department,  to  which  I  repair  the 
following  morning  in  the  hope  of  meeting  my  colleagues  and 
finding  them  word-perfect  in  their  parts,  I  learn  that  most  of 
them  are  on  duty  and  that  they  cannot  rehearse  before  the  after¬ 
noon  as  the  business  of  King  and  country  is  the  first  charge  on 
their  time,  and  to  my  consternation  I  discover  that  there  is  another 
“first  night”  before  the  one  that  Captain  Brasshound' s  Conver¬ 
sion  and  I  are  scheduled  for.  Bernard  Shaw’s  Man  of  Destiny 
figures  in  a  triple  bill  for  the  next  week,  and  the  actors  are  still 
in  the  throes  of  studying  that.  Moreover,  though  Monday  is  the 
usual  evening  of  new  productions,  on  this  occasion  there  will  be 
no  performance  that  night  as  there  is  to  be  a  complimentary 
dinner  given  in  Mr.  Esme  Percy’s  honour  in  richly  earned  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  work  he  has  done  during  his  association  with  the 
Deutsches  Theatre,  where  he  has  the  proud  record  of  having 
brought  out  some  sixty-three  plays  since  May,  1919. 

At  the  end  of  this  brief  account  of  my  own  personal  experience 
of  this  repertory  work  will  be  found  a  list  of  plays  produced  during 
these  two  years  for  the  perusal  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
similar  enterprises,  and  I  have  italicised  some  that  more  par¬ 
ticularly  attracted  large  audiences,  although  in  the  early  days, 
when  there  was  a  large  Army  of  Occupation  in  Cologne,  houses 
w'ere  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  soldiers  and  never  a  civilian 
to  be  seen.  When  Brieux’s  Damaged  Goods  was  played  the 
Military  Police  w'ere  on  duty  in  force  to  prevent  soldiers  frono 
rushing  the  theatre  in  their  eagerness  to  find  room.  This  was  the 
play  that  was  refused  a  licence  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  me 
as  manager  of  the  Little  Theatre  before  1914,  and  was  at  that 
date  only  to  be  seen  at  matindes  by  the  subterfuge  of  selling 
tickets  beforehand  under  the  guise  of  a  subscription  society :  the 
sanae  play  that  was  after  the  outbreak  of  war  acted  by  request 
of  the  authorities. 

With  the  exception  of  the  well-known  actor  Mr.  Esme  Percy, 
who  is  here  leading  man  and  stage  director,  the  men’s  parts  are 
in  Cologne  filled  by  voluntary,  non-professional  assistance;  the 
women’s  parts  are  mainly  interpreted  by  professional  ladies. 

These  are,  indeed,  mostly  members  of  what  was  originally  the 
“Women’s  Theatre  Company”  organised  by  Miss  Inez  Bensusan 
to  give  camp  entertainmepts,  and  were  the  first  in  the  field  on 
the  Rhine  to  perform  one-act  plays  interspersed  with  musical 
interludes  until  they  joined  up  with  the  B.R.A.D.C.  under  Mr. 
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Estoe  Percy.  The  names  of  these  energetic  women  should  not 
be  omitted  from  this  record  of  their  service  to  the  State  :  in 
addition  to  Miss  Bensusan,  who  was  the  head,  there  were  Miss 
Shirley  King  and  Miss  Gabrielle  Paul,  actresses,  w'ho  were  there 
5vhen  I  arrived,  and  Miss  Hilda  Potts  and  Miss  Gladys  Norcott, 
singers,  subsequently  absorbed  by  the  Scala  Theatre  for  Varieties, 
which  is  also  a  branch  of  the  whole  organisation  of  Army  Amuse¬ 
ments  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Haygarth. 

Amazing  accounts  of  the  early  difficulties  of  finding  both 
clothes  and  scenery  at  a  time  when  very  little  was  forthcoming  in 
the  shops  over  there  were  told  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
divulging  a  confidence  to  recount  that  when  new  furniture  was 
required,  ingenuity  bought  paper  cretonne  and  covered  the  chairs 
and  sofas  with  it,  and,  mirahile  dictu!  these  are  still  in  use. 

However,  by  the  time  I  come  on  to  the  scene  of  the  Deutsches 
all  this  is  altered.  There  is  a  competent  staff  of  trained  stage 
hands,  and  so  far  there  is  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
staging,  but  my  heart  sinks  when  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my 
confreres  cannot  in  all  human  possibility  be  on  with  the  new  play 
until  they  are  off  wuth  the  old ;  and  wffien  I  contemplate  that  we 
have  about  fourteen  speaking  parts,  not  to  name  speaking 
"supers”  and  innumerable  crowds  to  manoeuvre  into  position  in 
Cdptain  Brasshound’s  Conversion!  The  manager  gives  me  the 
comforting  assurance  that  he  produced  and  acted  the  part  of 
Hhmlet  under  very  similar  conditions,  and,  as  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Percy  play  the  Danish  Prince  under  the  stage- 
management  of  Mr.  William  Poel,  I  am  well  satisfied  to  take 
his  word  and  fall  back  on  my  philosophy,  resigning  myself  to  the 
rehearsing  of  individual  scenes  with  such  of  the  cast  as  are  avail¬ 
able.  These  little  dots  and  dashes  of  rehearsals  go  on  all  day 
with  any  member  of  the  company  who  happens  to  be  off  duty. 

Cologne  in  May  can  be  hotter  and  the  pavements  certainly 
more  like  burning  bricks  than  anywhere  else  on  the  earth,  so 
that  I  am  thankful  that  we  rehearse  sometimes  in  a  garden. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  places 
of  entertainment  abroad  I  may  explain  that  when  a  foreign 
architect  builds  a  theatre  he  builds  it  with  a  view  of  giving  some 
space  for  the  production  and  not  merely  for  accommodation  of 
an  audience,  nor  does  he  take  it  for  granted  that  lovers  of  the 
drama  will  go  no  further  afield  than  the  centre  of  the  city  where 
ground  is  both  scarce  and  valuable.  On  the  contrary  !  European 
audiences  like  to  feel  that  they  are  making  a  little  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrines  of  art,  and  thus  you  will  often  find  the  Opera  House 
or  the  principal  theatre  of  importance  in  a  leafy  suburb.  The 
Deutsches  Theatre  commandeered  by  the  British  Army  Amuse- 
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ments  is  spacious  enough  for  any  production,  with  its  roomy 
ofi&ces  and  scene-docks  and  revolving  stage  (which  saves,  inci- 
dentally,  much  staff  behind  the  curtain),  and  boasts  a  garden  in 
which  spectators  may  smoke  during  the  entr'acte. 

I  am  whisked  off  to  the  Schauspielhaus  (the  big  Municipal 
Theatre)  to  explain  to  the  stage-manager  there  what  we  want  to 
borrow  in  the  way  of  scenery,  and  we  are  lent  the  best  they  have 
for  the  purpose  that  is  Moorish  in  character,  and  I  find  it  all  ready 
on  the  stage  the  next  morning.  The  electrician  is  pleased  becau.'« 
I  can  explain  in  the  tongue  of  his  Fatherland  what  are  the  cues 
for  the  sunset ;  he  is  also  very  much  relieved  that  I  do  not  ask 
to  have  the  limelight  thrown  on  to  my  nose  when  the  sun  is 
setting  on  the  back-cloth.  He  thinks  that  very  “modern”  of 
me,  but  I  explain  that  the  sun  and  moon  go  up  and  down  in  my 
pocket,  so  that  I  can  dispense  with  his  “limes.” 

As  the  week  wears  on  the  casualties  in  the  cast  are  appalling, 
partly  owing  to  the  new  order  just  out  since  my  arrival  of  the 
troops  being  moved  to  Silesia,  partly  to  many  other  fortunes  of 
war.  As  fast  as  the  gaps  appear  they  are  filled  in ;  whether  the 
gaps  in  the  text  will  be  filled  in  is  another  story.  One  man  who 
is  to  play  the  Cadi  has  lost  his  voice  on  parade.  As  he  looks  the 
part  I  suggest  the  use  of  a  gramophone,  but  a  “non-com.”  is 
pressed  into  service.  By  the  end  of  the  week  all  the  parts  are 
cast,  but  not  all  are  rehearsed.  Duty,  in  the  way  of  cricket  for 
the  regiment  or  the  side  on  Saturday  looms  large  :  I  have  to 
learn  that  it  is  more  important  to  the  honour  of  the  Army  than 
play-acting  and  I  bow  to  the  inevitable. 

The  men  of  Captain  Brassbound’s  escort,  the  sailors  of  the 
U.S.  Santiago,  the  followers  of  the  Sheikh  and  the  Cadi  are  all 
recruited  from  one  regiment,  and  perform  the  business  detailed 
in  the  text  wdth  military  exactitude.  Never  did  the  curtain  go 
up  on  more  natural  grouping  of  men  asleep  pillowed  on  their 
rolled-iip  coats  with  arms  piled  and  belts  undone ;  never  did  they 
spring  to  attention  or  hoist  the  cockney  to  take  him  off  to  his 
bath  or  march  off  to  the  harbour  in  Act  3  with  neater  swing  and 
precision.  As  we  only  played  the  piece  for  a  week  the  cues  for 
their  laughter  never  got  stale  to  them.  For  that  w’eek  they 
appeared  to  be  part  of  the  play.  What  would  happen  if  they  got 
bla^i  about  “Mr.”  Drinkw^ater’s  impertinences  or  Lady  Cicely 
Waynflete’s  sallies  at  their  Captain’s  expense  I  tremble  to 
imagine,  but,  being  a  worshipper  of  naturalism  on  the  stage,  few 
things  entertained  me  more  in  my  interesting  experience  with 
the  B.E.A.D.C.  than  the  undisguised  absorption  of  the  “extra 
gentlemen  ”  in  the  scenes  in  which  they  were  taking  part. 

At  last  by  the  date  of  the  performance  every  part  was  cast  and 
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most  of  the  books  had  disappeared  though  still  bulging  from  side- 
pockets,  and  Ii  felt  as  if  the  keenness  of  the  cheerful  collaboration, 
the  grateful  acceptance  of  hints  and  suggestions  instead  of  the 
usual  professional  perfunctoriness  with  which  a  producer’s  criti¬ 
cisms  are  conceded,  so  much  lightened  the  stage-director’s  burdens 
and  struggles  that  I  began  to  understand  how  Mr.  Percy  had 
been  able  to  “put  over’’  (American  idiom)  sixty-three  different 
plays  without  losing  heart. 

A  gigantic  but  willing  effort,  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull  and 
a  pull  altogether  certainly  carried  us  through  this  first  perform¬ 
ance  and  made  up  for  the  fortnight  more  of  rehearsals  that  the 
comedy  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  received. 

As  most  of  the  B.E.A.D.C.  are  accustomed  to  be  pressed 
into  service  after  this  manner  at  one  time  or  another,  there 
is  none  of  the  nervous  tension  or  exasperation  that  such 
hurried  preparation  would  occasion  among  professional  players. 
Let  it  always  be  recollected  in  our  justification  that  results  are, 
of  course,  of  much  more  vital  moment  to  us  as  professionals  than 
to  the  officers  of  the  Khine  Army,  albeit  no  one  member  of  the 
company  took  the  work  other  than  seriously. 

The  prompter,  too,  is  here  in  his  right  place,  namely,  in  his 
diminutive  box  in  the  centre  of  the  footlights,  and  not — as  is 
the  place  with  us — tucked  away  out  of  sight  or  ear-shot  in  the 
left  proscenium  entrance.  With  what  happens  when  an  actor’s 
memory  forsakes  him  in  let  us  say  the  left  upper  entrance  we 
are,  I  regret  to  say,  only  too  familiar.  The  prompter’s  voice 
is  heard  in  one  of  those  painful  unrehearsed  duets  of  which  the 
audience  catches  the  missing  word  much  earlier  than  does  the 
unfortunate  actor  suffering  from  momentary  brain  aphasia,  and 
I  was  glad  that  the  wiser  Continental  method  of  keeping  the 
prompter  in  front  of  the  actor  had  been  adhered  to. 

As  is  always  the  effect  when  players  are  accustomed  to  acting 
together,  the  very  few  rehearsals  w^e  had  did  not  appear  to 
diminish  their  confidence,  and  this  teaches  the  lesson  that  every 
repertory  conveys,  which  is  that  constant  practice  with  more  or 
less  the  same  people  will  ultimately  create  far  better  team  work 
than  the  habit  of  special  engagements  for  every  play. 

In  London  the  kaleidoscope  of  engagements  that  our  theatrical 
managers  love  to  indulge  themselves  in  is  merely  for  their  own 
refreshment.  They  get  tired  of  an  actor  or  actress  and  forget 
that  the  public  does  not  tire  of  its  favourites ;  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  public  cannot  see  enough  of  them,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  however  clever  or  popular  an  actor  may  be, 
he  cannot  retain  that  popularity  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  appear. 
As  British  audiences  are  too  shy  and  reserved  to  venture  to  write 
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DEUtSCHES  THEATRE 
(Rismarck  Strasse,  Coin). 

P  ROGRAMME 

Monday,  May  30th,  1921,  and  during  the  week  at  8  p.m. 

The  B.R.A.D.C. 
presents 

MISS  GERTRUDE  KINGSTON 
in 

“CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND’S  CONVERSION.” 

A  Plat/  in  Three  Ads  by  Bernard  Shaw. 

Characters  in  the  Order  of  their  Appearance. 

Lt.  J.  H.  MacDonnel,  Special  List. 
Lieut.  N.  Hale,  Special  List. 

A.  N.  Other. 

Miss  Gertrude  Kingston. 

Lieut.  Leigh  Farnell,  I.A.R.H.C. 
Master  C.  Riley.  • 

Mr.  L.  de  Pokorny. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Percy. 

Capt.  C.  M.  O.  B.  Giffey,  Worcs. 
Regt. 

Lieut.  E.  A.  Saalfeld,  R.A. 

Sergt.  H.  Kent,  Worcs.  Regt. 

S.  S.  M.  F.  V.  SiBBALD,  M.M. 

Major  F.  K.  White,  C.I.N.C. 

Cpl.  F.  R.  Clatworthy,  M.F.P. 
Lieut.  G.  W.  Baker,  Som.  L.l. 
L./Cpl.  Cooper,  Ptes.  Edoinoton, 
Johnson,  Campbell,  Bott,  Worcs. 
Regt.,  Pte.  F.  Kemp,  M.G.C. 

Ptes.  Williams  and  Hammond, 
Worcs.  Regt. 

L./Cpl.  Heath,  Ptes.  Royaix, 
Harris,  Fitzgerald,  Mole, 

;  Masters,  Carpenter,  [Pbicf, 
Worcs.  Regt. 

Sergt.  Hogan,  Sergt.  Kent,  fte. 

Watson,  Worcs.  Regt. 

Pte.  S.  de  Bono,  R.A.S.C. 

Ptes.  Mole,  Masters,  Carpenteh, 
Price,  Worcs.  Regt. 

Act  I — Mogador  Harbour,  a  seaport  on  the  West  Coast  of  Morocco. 

Act  II — A  room  in  a  Moorish  Castle. 

Act  III — A  room  in  Leslie  Rankin’s  House. 

The  play  produced  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Percy,  Director  B.R.A.D.C. 

Stage  Director  for  B.R.A.D.C. — Lt.  Leigh  Farnell,  I.A.R.H.C. 
Stage  Manager  for  B.R.A.D.C. — Sergt.  Harry  Kent,  W’orcestershire  Regt. 

Scenery  kindly  lent  by  Schauspielhaus,  Cologne. 

Monday,  June  6th  and  during  the  week.  The  Casaillis  Engagement,  a  play 
in  3  acts,  by  St.  John  Hankin. 

(N.A.A.F.I.  Refreshments  served  during  the  intervals.) 


Mr.  Rankin,  a  Missionary  - 
Felix  Drinkwater  -  -  -  - 

He^an,  a  Moorish  Servant 
Lady  Cicely  Waynflete 
Sir  Howard  Hallam,  K.C.  - 
Muley,  A  Moorish  Servant 

Marzo . 

Captain  Brassbound  - 

Redbrook . 

Johinson . 

Osmaii . 

Sidi  El  Assif,  an  Arab  Chief 

The  Cadi . 

Captain  Kearney,  U.S.A.  Navy 
Captain  Brassbound’s  Escort  - 

Sidi’s  Men . 

The  Cadi’s  Followers  - 


Aiherican  Naval  Officers  - 

First  American  Blue  Jswjket 
Other  American  Blue  Jackets  - 
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to  a  manager  or  a  pritic  to  ask  why  they  are  not  permitted  to 
see  some  particular  player,  I  have  often  heard  the  question 
put  in  private  life  as  to  what  had  become  of  some  once  well¬ 
loved  favourite  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Nor  does  the  Press 
ever  pay  any  actor  the  compliment  of  asking  for  him,  for — with 
two  or  three  very  notable  exceptions — the  critics  have  extremely 
short  memories  for  anything  but  long  runs. 

Certainly  the  Repertory  Theatre  that  has  continuously  and  con¬ 
sistently  been  managed  by  Mr.  Esme  Percy  in  Cologne  confirms 
me  in  my  opinion  that  a  company  needs  only  constant  practice 
under  a  good  head,  and  goodwill  towards  the  leader,  to  present 
an  enjoyable  evening’s  entertainment.  I  should  look  forward  to 
being  able  to  get  equally,  if  not  more,  satisfactory  results  from 
a  body  of  adventurous  enthusiasts  banded  together  with  an  earnest 
wish  to  give  a  w'ell-balanced  performance  as  from  a  professional 
cast  hastily  gathered  from  all  ends  of  the  theatrical  globe  which, 
through  the  eternal  fate  of  long  runs,  has  lost  the  flexibility  and 
adaptability  of  mind  alone  preserved  by  constant  change. 

Looking  at  the  programme  of  dramatic  fare  put  before  us  in 
London  one  cannot  but  realise  that,  while  genius  and  charm  are 
birthrights  that  cannot  be  acquired,  are  in  fact  begotten  and 
not  made,  the  average  actor,  who  is  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
dramatic  profession,  remains  an  average  actor  to  the  last  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  conditions  that  obtain  here ;  and,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  mediocrity  can  always  procure  a  living 
wage  in  England,  he  never  takes  the  trouble  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  art.  Thus,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  see  little 
difference  between  X.  or  Y.  or  Z.,  and  I  would  as  soon,  nay 
sooner,  w'ork  with  enthusiasts  as  with  professional  exponents  of 
a  craft  for  w'hich  they  have  no  other  interest  save  the  bread  and 
batter  it  can  be  made  to  yield. 

Admittedly,  when  I  am  on  the  stage  I  am  no  judge  of  the 
achievement  of  the  players  acting  with  me.  I  do  not  think  the 
many-sided  facets  of  the  subconscious  mind  that  are  called  upon 
when  acting  leave  my  critical  faculty  at  leisure  to  estimate  the 
quality  of  a  collateral  performance. 

A  theatrical  company  may  be  likened  to  a  boat’s  crew,  of  which 
some  pull  their  weight  and  a  bit  over ;  some  pull  only  their  own 
weight ;  while  others  content  themselves  with  the  exhibition  of  a 
pretty  stroke  and  showy  form,  but  for  all  the  use  they  ^re  in  the 
race  they  might  be  passengers.  Only  the  spectators  on  the  shore 
see  the  effect  of  the  whole,  but  even  they  do  pot  fathom  which 
member  of  the  crew  does  most  of  the  w’ork  of  driving  the  boat 
forward. 

So  in  a  like  manner  a  company  of  players  may  be  divided  into 
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three  groups.  Group  A  is  composed  of  those  who  can  carry  a 
scene  on  their  own  shoulders  and  dominate  it;  they  have  the 
attribute  of  authority,  and  that  is  one  that  may  certainly  be 
gained  by  schooling !  Group  B  consists  of  those  from  whom  very 
reliable  support  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  necessarily  great  actors 
either,  but  usually  coming  from  a  stage  ancestry  brought  up  in 
sound  early  Victorian  traditions.  To  see  a  player  of  this  type 
prepare  at  his  exit  to  extract  a  round  of  applause  from  the  gods 
is  an  object-lesson  to  the  modem  youths  who  have  none  of  this 
forcible  insistence  in  their  technique,  unless  indeed  they  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  on  the  music-halls  where  the  single- 
handed  “turn  ’’  teaches  self-reliance.  And,  lastly.  Group  C  em¬ 
braces  those  who,  however  eflScient  they  would  appear  to  be  from 
the  front  of  the  house,  have  in  reality  to  be  nursed  through  their 
“  situations  ”  or  helped  along  in  order  to  save  the  play  from  failure. 
These  are  the  most  fatiguing  of  associates  for  they  are  innocently 
unknowing  of  their  feebleness  and  leave  you  tired  out  with  the 
struggle  to  drag  them  through  to  the  finale. 

While  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  and  M.  Coquelin  nine  had  that 
spontaneous  vitality  that  carried  everyone  with  them  and  could 
lift  their  surroundings  into  some  sort  of  an  ensemble.  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  with  far  greater  genius  and  more  masterful  personality, 
dwarfed  his  environment  who  could  learn  nothing  from  him. 
With  the  exception  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  in  whom  fascination  still 
amounts  to  inspiration.  Sir  Henry  Irving  was  encircled  by  average 
actors  and  actresses  to  whom  he  was  a  god  but  not  a  master  for 
he  did  not  teach  them  anything  of  his  secret.  Napoleon  could 
make  generals;  Wellington  could  make  none.  Yet  Wellington 
conquered  at  Waterloo  and  Napoleon’s  generals  failed  him. 

From  Napoleon  to  the  Hhine  is  no  far  cry,  and  so  I  get  back 
to  the  gallant  little  band  of  British  soldiers  who  have  kept  the 
flag  of  repertory  flying  in  Cologne,  and  I  draw  my  conclusions 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  their  work,  I  look  back  with  pleasure 
on  the  experience,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  follow  the  excellent 
example  of  the  B.R.A.D.C.  not  to  be  daunted  by  all  my  expensive 
failures,  not  to  grope  after  a  short  way  to  get  long  runs,  not  to 
frighten  my  critics  by  mysterious  experiments  and  new  departures 
into  crying  out  that  here  is  Gertrude  Kingston  wanting  to  be 
original,  but  just  to  take  what  material  there  is  to  be  found 
ready  and  willing,  to  knock  up  a  few  screens  (with  apologies  to 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig),  and  settle  down  to  the  joy  of  producing 
plays  with  no  pretensions  to  appeal  to  anything  but  the  mind  s 
eye. 

Only  the  trouble  of  it  is  that  at  Cologne  the  B.R.A.D.C.  can 
commandeer  a  theatre,  a  real  adequate  theatre  with  a  revolving 
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stage  to  boot,  while  here  in  London,  if  I  take  a  floor  in  a  deserted 
building  and  ask  people  to  pay  for  their  modest  entertainment 
never  so  modestly,  a  whole  army  of  officials  is  at  once  told  off 
to  encompass  my  financial  ruin  by  a  schedule  of  rules,  regula¬ 
tions  and  by-laws  for  the  safety  (so-called)  of  the  public ;  a  pro¬ 
cess  that  entails  another  army  of  workmen  to  carry  out  its  con¬ 
ditions,  until  at  last,  when  my  modest  barn  is  equipped  to  the 
satisfaction  of  authority,  there  is  no  capital  left  for  the  enterprise. 

That  is  what  occurred  to  me  at  the  Little  Theatre,  and  as  I 
care  for  the  safety  of  my  art  and  not  a  proverbial  “tinker’s  cuss” 
for  the  morals  of  the  public  typified  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  (who  under  this  cloak  also  conceals  an  excise  licence), 
and  as  the  public  is  hourly  exposed  to  far  greater  dangers  in 
places  outside  a  theatre  which  are  not  legislated  for,  I  have  very 
little  heart  left  after  the  minions  of  the  law  have  wrought  their 
worst. 

All  around  me  I  see  new  little  bands  of  hopeful  players  uniting 
in  order  to  produce  new  plays,  and  all  the  time  I  say  to  myself 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  they  cannot  co-ordinate.  Yet  all  the  time 
I  know  the  conditions  and  difficulties  that  are  laid  athwart  the 
road  of  consistent  endeavour ;  the  extravagant  rental  for  any  and 
every  kind  of  building,  the  exorbitant  demands  of  advertisement 
by  newspapers  and  printers  and  contractors,  the  high  cost  of 
labour,  the  thousand  undreamed-of  vexations  and.  restrictions  that 
make  a  playhouse  and  play-production  not  a  labour  of  love  but 
a  labour  of  Sisyphus. 

Of  good  plays,  old  and  new,  there  is  an  unending  list.  Of 
actors,  the  fact  that  out  of  the  busy  departments  of  the  Army 
of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine  sufficient  human  material  has  been 
found  to  carry  on  two  years  of  repertory  must  prove  that  they 
may  be  discovered  wherever  there  is  a  readiness  and  a  zeal  for 
the  work.  The  amazing  amount  of  spontaneous  dramatic  effort 
among  soldiers  at  the  front  is  a  proof  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
facility  for  it  among  English-speaking  peoples  when  it  is  called 
for.  I  should  say  that  nowhere  else  are  there  so  many  amateur 
dramatic  companies,  societies  and  clubs  as  there  are  here,  and 
nowhere  else  is  the  preparation  for  the  ultimate  representation 
taken  so  seriously.  Nevertheless,  in  how  many  townships  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  is  there  any  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  succession  of  plays,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  or,  indeed, 
opportunity  of  seeing  any  plays  at  all  ?  Where  else  are  theatrical 
managements  so  sporadic  or  theatrical  seasons  so  intermittent  as 
in  London  itself? 

Now  a  theatre  is  like  any  shop  or  factory  or  business,  a  place 
for  the  manufacture  of  amusements,  and  if  other  merchants  were 
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handicapped  and  baulked  in  the  process  of  earning  their  liveli- 
hood  as  are  we,  would  they  not  have  long  before  this  insiste^l 
upon  equal  chances  with  other  trades? 

Unfortunately,  among  our  legislators  dramatic  performances 
are  not  considered  necessities  for  the  people  as  with  other  nations. 
Who  knows  whether  the  history  of  Ireland  might  not  have  been 
written  differently  in  the  Book  of  Fat^  if  England  had  ever 
attempted  to  encourage  the  drama  in  that  unhappy  island?  Have 
not  some  of  our  greatest  actors  and  actresses  sprung  from  that 
country  of  imagination  and  temperament?  Was  not  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church  the  very  first  to  found  the  drama  in  its  religious 
and  morality  plays  in  monasteries  and  places  of  w'orship?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  their  wild  aspirations  and  yearnings  might  have 
found  other  expression  than  in  rebellion  if  drama  and  music  had 
been  encouraged  and  cultivated  nationally? 

I  a,m  told  that  in  starving  and  downcast  Vienna  the  subsidised 
opera  and  theatres  are  putting  out  of  their  best  in  the  strain  of 
distracting  and  enlivening  a  desperate  population.  This  is  sound 
psychology  which  our  statesmen  might  do  well-  to  emulate,  in 
spite  of  the  vote-catching  fraternity’s  war-cry  of  “Anti-waste" 
with  which  they  tried  to  dock  even  the  children  of  their  £5,000 
w'orth  of  Shakespearean  representations.  In  a  national  Budget 
running  into  thousands  of  millions  such  a  sum  grudged  for  such 
a  purpose  makes  one  blush  for  the  politician. 

And  so  this  theatrical  repertory  for  our  soldiers  of  the  Hhine 
Army  came  as  a  revelation  to  me.  My  mind  lingers  with  con¬ 
tented  remembrance  on  that  strenuously  easy  fortnight  spent  in 
rehearsing  and  acting  with  the  B.H.A.P.C.  when  for  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  days  I  was  a  “camp-follow’er,”  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  human  side  of  the  British  military 
machine  and  to  note  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  “Army  Orders,” 
there  is  a  heart  beating  under  the  uniform. 

For  not  only  is  there  the  Deutsches  Theatre  where  modern 
plays  may  be  seen  nightly,  but  there  is  also  the  Scala  Theatre 
for  those  who  prefer  a  variety  entertainment,  an  Army  Cinema 
for  others  who  want  to  see  and  not  to  listen,  and  an  Army  Gym¬ 
nasium  for  the  triumph  of  mind  over  muscle ;  thus  every  taste 
is  catered  for  by  a  special  department  presided  over  by  Captain 
Haygarth  and  his  various  stage  directors. 

Was  it  not,  by  the  way,  the  famous  Marochal  Maurice  de  Saxe 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  dramatic  companies  out 
to  act  for  his  troops  in  order  to  keep  them  happy  in  winter  quar¬ 
ters  with  relaxation  and  recreation  in  that  very  cockpit  of  Europe 
in  which  the  recent  struggle  of  1914-18  has  taken  place? 

Well,  in  spite  of  all  the  criticism  that  we  level  at  our  own  heads. 
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in  spite  of  all  the  belittling  of  our  own  institutions  that  we 
indulge  ourselves  in,  there  is  always  the  comfortable  sensation  at 
the  back  of  our  minds  that  with  us  the  claims  of  the  individual 
will  sooner  or  later  inevitably  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
that  somehow  or  somewhere  there  is  an  ultimate  appeal  for  every¬ 
one.  It  is  the  inheritance  of  the  British-bom  that  brings  us, 
however  much  we  grumble,  to  discern  that  there  is  no  place  like 
home,  that  home  is  where  we  plant  our  flag,  and  we  bring  with 
it  that  complacent,  go-as-you-please  sense  of  freedom  and  fair  play 
that  makes  for  order  because  it  is  founded  on  a  personal  respect 
for  the  "other  fellow’s”  feelings.  No  one,  I  think,  has  found  that 
out  more  quickly  than  the  German  when  he  comes  to  close 
quarters  with  the  British  soldier  of  the  Army  of  the  Khine. 

Gertrude  Kingston. 


List  of  plays  produced  by  the  B.R.A.D.C.  at  Cologne  since  May,  1919, 
in  chronological  order.  Those  in  italics  were  the  most  popular  : — 

1,  The  Mollusc;  2,  Man  and  Superman ;  3,  The  New  Sin;  4,  Candida;  5, 
Tk  Importance  of  Being  Earnest;  6,  The  Title;  7,  General  Post;  8,  The 
Yomger  Generation ;  9,  Helen  With  the  High  Hand;  10,  Damaged  Goods; 
11,  Hindle  Wakes;  12,  Strife;  13,  You  Never  Can  Tell;  14,  The  Silver  Box; 
15,  The  School  for  Scandal;  16,  The  Melting  Pot;  17,  Lady  Frederick;  18, 
The  Singer  of  the  Veldt;  19,  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle;  20,  Smith; 
21,  Cupid  and  the  Styx;  22,  The  Man  From  Toronto;  23,  Arms  and  the 
Man;  4,  Caesar’s  Wife;  25,  The  Great  Adventure ;  26,  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray;  27,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  28,  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  29, 
The  Private  Secretary;  30,  The  Skin  Game;  31,  The  Case  of  Lady  Camber; 
32,  Lady  Windermere’s  J’an;  33,  Eliza  Comes  to  Stay;  34,  The  Devil’s 
Diiciple;  35,  David  Garrick;  36,  Passers  By;  37,  Hobson’s  Choice;  38,  Mr. 
Pim  Passes  By;  39,  A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings;  40,  Pygmalion  (in  which 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  appeared  in  the  part  originally  written  for  her);  41, 
Boaemary;  42,  The  Gay  iKjrd  Quex;  43,  Hamlet;  44,  The  Boy;  45,  French 
trace;  46,  Lord  Richard  in  the  Pantry ;  47,  The  Admirable  Crichton;  48,  Joy; 
49,  Brown  Sugar;  50,  The  Chinese  Puzzle;  51,  The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back;  52,  John  Glayde’s  Honour;  53,  The  Marriage  of  Kitty;  54,  The 
TjTanny  of  Tears;  55,  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conversion;  56,  The  Cassillis 
Engagement. 

O.NE  .\cT  Plays  : — 57,  The  Twelve  Pound  Look;  58,  The  Man  of  Destiny; 
59,  How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband;  60,  The  Glittering  Gate;  61,  Poached 
Eggs  and  Pearls;  62,  The  Verdict;  63,  The  Dream  Child. 


A  NEGLECTED  GENIUS:  SIR  RICHARD  BURTON. 

I. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  March  19th,  1821,  Sir  Richard 
Burton  was  born ;  he  died  at  Trieste  on  October  19th,  1890 
in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  superstitious;  the  fact  that 
he  was  born  and  that  he  died  on  the  19th  has  its  significance. 
On  the  night  when  he  expired,  as  his  wife  was  saying  prayers 
to  him,  a  dog  began  that  dreadful  howl  which  the  superstitious 
say  denotes  a  death.  It  was  an  evil  omen ;  I  have  heard  long 
after  midnight  dogs  howl  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople;  their 
howling  is  only  broken  by  the  tapping  of  the  bekj4’s  iron  staff; 
it  sounds  like  loud  wind  or  water  far  off,  waning  and  waxing, 
and  at  times,  as  it  comes  across  the  water  from  Stamboul,  it  is 
like  a  sound  of  strings,  plucked  and  scraped  savagely  by  an 
orchestra  of  stringed  instruments. 

In  every  age  there  have  been  I  know  not  how  many  neglected 
men  of  genius,  undiscovered,  misunderstood,  mocked  at  in  the 
fashion  Jesus  Christ  was  mocked  by  the  Jews,  scorned  as  Dante 
was  scorned  when  he  was  exiled  from  Florence,  called  a  madman 
as  Blake  used  to  be  called,  censured  as  Swinburne  was  in  1866,  for 
being  “an  unclean  fiery  imp  of  the  pit”  and  “the  libidinous 
Laureate  of  a  pack  of  satyrs  ” ;  so  the  greatest  as  the  least— the 
greatest  whose  names  are  always  remembered  and  the  least  whose 
names  are  invariably  forgotten — have  endured  the  same  pre¬ 
judices;  have  been  lapidated  by  the  same  stones;  such  stones  as 
Burton  refers  to  when  he  writes  in  Mecca  :  “On  the  great  festival 
day  we  stoned  the  Devil,  each  man  with  seven  stones  washed  in 
seven  waters,  and  we  said,  while  throwing  the  stones,  ‘In  the 
name  of  Allah — and  Allah  is  Almighty — I  do  this  in  hatred  of 
the  Devil,  and  to  his  shame.’  ” 

Burton  was  a  great  man,  a  great  traveller  and  adventurer,  who 
practically  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile;  a 
wonderful  linguist,  he  was  acquainted  with  twenty-nine  lan¬ 
guages  :  he  was  a  man  of  genius ;  only,  the  fact  is,  he  is  not » 
great  writer.  Continually  thwarted  by  the  English  Government, 
he  w'as  debarred  from  some  of  the  most  famous  expeditions  by  the 
folly  of  his  inferiors,  who  ignorantly  supposed  they  were  his 
superiors ;  and,  as  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  says  in  some  of  his  notes, 
not  only  was  Burton  treated  unjustly,  but  his  famous  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  won  him  no  explicit  recognition  from  the  Indian  Goverc 
ment ;  his  great  discoveries  in  Africa,  Brazil,  Syria  and  Trieste 
were  never  appreciated;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  was  refused  tlie 
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post  of  British  Minister  in  Morocco ;  it  was  persistently  denied 
him.  He  adds  :  “Had  he  gone  there  we  might  long  since  have 
known — what  we  do  not  know — the  realities  of  Morocco.” 

Still,  when  Burton  went  to  India,  I  do  not  imagine  he  was 
likely  to  suffer  from  any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives  nor 
of  the  rulers.  Lord  Clive,  who,  in  Browning’s  words,  “gave 
England  India,”  which  was  the  result  of  his  incredible  victory 
in  1751  over  the  Nabob’s  army  of  60,000  men,  was  never  literally 
“loved”  by  the  races  of  India;  no  more  than  Sir  Warren 
Hastings.  Still,  Clive  had  genius,  which  he  showed  in  the  face 
of  a  bully  he  caught  cheating  at  cards  and  in  his  mere  shout  at 
him  ;  “You  did  cheat,  go  to  Hell !  ”  Impeached  for  the  splendid 
service  he  had  done  in  India  he  was  acquitted  in  1773 ;  next  year, 
having  taken  to  opium,  his  own  hand  dealt  himself  his  own  doom. 
So  he  revenged  himself  on  his  country’s  ingratitude.  So  did 
Burton  revenge  himself — not  in  deeds,  but  in  words,  w’ords,  if 
I  may  say  so,  that  are  stupendous.  “I  struggled  for  forty-seven 
years,  I  distinguished  myself  honourably  in  every  way  I  possibly 
could.  I  never  had  a  compliment  nor  a  ‘  Thank  you,’  nor  a 
single  farthing.  I  translated  a  doubtful  book  in  my  old  age,  and 
I  immediately  made  sixteen  thousand  guineas.  Now  that  I  know 
the  tastes  of  England,  we  need  never  be  without  money.” 

Burton  first  met  Swinburne  in  1861  at  Lord  Houghton’s  house, 
who,  having  given  him  The  Queen  Mother,  said  :  “I  bring  you 
this  book  because  the  author  is  coming  here  this  evening,  so  that 
you  may  not  quote  him  as  an  absurdity  to  himself.”  In  the 
summer  of  1865  Swinburne  saw  a  great  deal  of  Burton.  These 
two  men,  externally  so  dissimilar,  had  taken  (as  Swunburne  said 
to  me)  a  curious  fancy,  an  absolute  fascination,  for  one  another. 
Virile  and  a  mysterious  adventurer,  Burton  was  Swinburne’s 
senior  by  sixteen  years ;  one  of  those  things  that  linked  them 
together  was  certainly  their  passionate  love  of  literature.  Burton 
had  also — which  Swinburne  might  perhaps  have  envied — an 
almost  unsurpassable  gift  for  translation,  which  he  shows  in  his 
wonderful  version  of  The  Arabian  Nights.  He  used  to  say  :  “I 
have  not  only  preserved  the  spirit  of  the  original,  but  the 
mecanique.  I  don’t  care  a  button  about  being  prosecuted,  and 
if  the  matter  comes  to  a  fight,  I  will  walk  into  court  with  my 
Bible  and  my  Shakespeare  and  my  Eabelais  under  my  arm,  and 
prove  to  them  that  before  they  condemn  me,  they  must  cut  half 
of  them  out,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  circulated  to  the  public.” 

In  his  Foreword  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Translation,  dated 
Wanderers’  Club,  August  15th,  1885,  he  says:  “This  work, 
laborious  as  it  may  appear,  has  been  to  me  a  labour  of  love,  an 
unfailing  source  of  solace  and  satisfaction.  During  my  long  years 
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of  official  banishment  to  the  luxurious  and  deadly  deserts  of 
Western  Africa,  it  proved  truly  a  charm,  a  talisman  against  ennui 
and  despondency.  The  Jinn  bore  me  at  once  to  the  land  of  my 
predilection,  Arabia.  In  what  is  obscure  in  the  original  there 
are  traces  of  Petronius  Arbiter  and  of  Rabelais ;  only,  subtle 
corruption  and  covert  licentiousness  are  wholly  absent.”  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  show  the  wonderful  quality  of  his  translation, 

I  have  chosen  certain  of  his  sentences,  which  literally  bring  back 
to  me  all  that  I  have  felt  of  the  heat,  the  odour  and  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  East.  “So  I  donned  my  mantilla,  and,  taking  with 
me  the  old  woman  and  the  slave-girl,  I  went  to  the  Khan  of  the 
merchants.  There  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  out  came  two  white 
slave-girls,  both  young,  high-bosomed  virgins,  as  they  were  Moons. 
They  were  melting  a  perfume  whose  like  I  had  never  before 
smelt ;  and  so  sharp  and  subtle  was  the  odour  that  it  made  my 
senses  drunken  as  with  strong  wine.  I  saw  there  also  two  great 
censers  each  big  as  a  mazzar  bowd,  flaming  with  aloes,  nard, 
perfumes,  ambergris  and  honied  scents ;  and  the  place  was  full 
of  their  fragrance.”  The  next  quotation  is  from  the  Tale  of  the 
Fisherman  and  the  Jinn:  “He  loosened  the  lid  from  the  jar, 
he  shook  the  vase  to  pour  out  w'hatever  might  be  inside.  He 
found  nothing  in  it ;  whereat  he  marvelled  wdth  an  exceeding 
marvel.  But  presently  there  came  forth  from  the  jar  a  smoke 
which  spread  heavenwards  into  mther  (whereat  again  he  marvelled 
with  mighty  marvel)  and  which  trailed  along  earth’s  surface  till 
presently,  having  reached  its  full  height,  the  thick  vajxiurs  con¬ 
densed,  and  became  an  Ifrit,  huge  of  bulk,  w’hose  crest  touched 
the  clouds  when  his  feet  were  on  the  ground.” 

I  have  before  me  Smithers’  privately  printed  edition  (1894) 
of  The  Carmina  of  Cains  Valerius  Catullus  now  first  completely 
Englished  into  Verse  and  Prose,  the  Metrical  Part  by  Capt.  Sir 
Richard  Burton,  and  the  Prose  Portion  by  Leonard  C.  Smithers. 
Burton  is  right  in  saying  that  “the  translator  of  original  mind 
who  notes  the  innumerable  shades  of  tone,  manner  and  com¬ 
plexion  will  not  neglect  the  frequent  opportunities  of  enriching 
his  mother-tongue  with  novel  and  alien  ornaments  which  shall 
justify  the  accounted  barbarisms  until  formally  naturalized  and 
adopted.  He  must  produce  an  honest  and  faithful  copy,  adding 
nought  to  the  sense  or  abating  aught  of  its  cachet.”  He  ends 
his  Foreword  :  “As  discovery  is  mostly  my  mania,  I  have  hit 
upon  a  bastard-urging  to  indulge  it,  by  a  presenting  to  the  public 
of  certain  classics  in  the  nude  Roman  poetry,  like  the  Arab,  and 
of  the  same  date.” 

Certainly  Burton  leaves  out  nothing  of  the  nakedness  that 
startles  one  in  the  verse  of  Catullus  :  a  nakedness  that  is  as 
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hon€8t  as  daylight  and  as  shameless  as  night.  When  the  text 
is  obscene  his  translation  retains  its  obscenity ;  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  rare  :  for  the  genius  of  Catullus  is  elemental,  primitive, 
nervous,  passionate,  decadent  in  the  modern  sense  and  in  the 
modem  sense  perverse.  In  his  rhymed  version  of  the  Attis 
Burton  has  made  a  prodigious  attempt  to  achieve  the  impossible. 
Not  being  a  poet,  he  was  naturally  unable  to  follow  the  rhythm — 
the  Galliambic  metre,  in  which  Catullus  obtains  variety  of 
rhythm;  for,  as  Eobinson  Ellis  says:  “It  remains  unique  as  a 
wonderful  expression  of  abnormal  feeling  in  a  quasi-abnormal 
metre.  Quasi-abnormal,  however,  only  :  for  no  poem  of  Catullus 
follows  stricter  laws,  or  succeeds  in  conveying  the  idea  of  a  wild 
freedom  under  a  more  carefully  masked  regularity.” 

As  one  must  inevitably  compare  two  translations  of  the  same 
original,  I  have  to  point  out  that  Burton’s  rendering  is,  both 
metrically  and  technically,  inaccurate ;  whereas,  in  another 
rendering,  the  translator  has  at  least  preserved  the  exact  metre, 
the  exact  scansion,  and  the  double  endings  at  the  end  of  every 
line;  not,  of  course,  in  this  case,  employing  the  double  rhymes 
Swinburne  used  in  his  translation  from  Aristophanes.  These  are 
Burton’s  first  lines  : — 

“  O’er  high  deep  seas  in  speedy  ship  his  voyage  Atys  sped 
Until  he  trod  the  Phrygian  grove  with  hurried,  eager  tread, 

And  as  the  gloomy  tree-shorn  stead,  the  she-God’s  home  he  sought, 
There  sorely  stung  with  fiery  ire  and  madman’s  raging  thought, 

Share  he  with  sharpened  fiint  the  freight  wherewith  his  frame  was 
fraught.” 

These  are  the  first  lines  of  the  other  version  : — 

“  Over  ocean  Attis  sailing  in  a  swift  ship  charioted 
When  he  reached  the  Phrygian  forests,  and  with  rash  foot  violently 
Trod  the  dark  and  shadowy  regions  of  the  goddess,  wood-garlanded. 

And  with  ravening  madness  ravished,  and  his  reason  abandoning  him, 
Seized  a  pointed  flint  and  sundered  from  his  flesh  his  virility.” 


II. 

Burton  himself  admitted  that  he  was  a  Devil ;  for,  said  he  : 
“the  Devil  entered  into  me  at  Oxford.”  Evidently,  also,  besides 
his  mixture  of  races,  he  was  a  mixture  of  the  normal  and  the 
abnormal ;  he  was  perverse  and  passionate ;  he  was  imaginative 
and  cruel;  he  was  easily  stirred  to  rage.  Nearly  six  feet  in 
height,  he  had,  together  with  his  broad  shoulders,  the  small 
hands  and  feet  of  the  Orientals;  he  was  Arab  in  his  prominent 
cheek  bones;  he  was  gypsy  in  his  terrible,  magnetic  eyes — the 
sullen  eyes  of  a  stinging  serpent.  He  had  a  deeply  bronzed 
VOL.  CX.  N.S.  N 
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complexion,  a  determined  mouth,  half-hidden  by  a  black  mous¬ 
tache,  which  hung  down  in  a  peculiar  fashion  on  both  sides  of 
his  chin.  This  peculiarity  I  have  often  seen  in  men  of  the 
wandering  tribe  in  Spain  and  in  Hungary.  Wherever  he  went 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  gypsies  ;  he  shared  with  them  their  horror 
of  a  corpse,  of  death-scenes,  and  of  graveyards.  “He  had  the 
same  restlessness,”  wrote  his  wife,  “which  could  stay  nowhere 
long  nor  own  any  spot  on  earth.  Hagar  Burton,  a  Gypsy  woman, 
cast  my  horoscope,  in  which  she  said  :  ‘  You  will  bear  the  name 
of  our  Tribe,  and  be  right  proud  of  it.  You  will  be  as  we  are, 
but  far  greater  than  w'e.’  I  met  Eichard  two  months  later,  in 
1856,  and  was  engaged  to  him.”  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  John 
Varley,  who  cast  Blake’s  horoscoi>e  in  1820,  also  cast  Burton’s; 
who,  as  he  says,  had  finished  his  Zodiacal  Physiognomy  so  as  to 
prove  that  every  man  resembled  after  a  fashion  the  sign  under 
which  he  was  born.  His  figures  are  either  human  or  bestial; 
some  remind  me  of  those  where  men  are  represented  in  the  form 
of  animals  in  Giovanni  della  Porta’s  Fisonomia  dell’  Huomo 
(Venice,  1668),  which  is  before  me  as  I  write  ;  Swinburne  himself 
once  showed  to  me  his  copy  of  the  same  book.  Nor  have  I  ever 
forgotten  his  saying  to  me — in  regard  to  Burton’s  nervous  fears: 
“The  look  of  unsi>eakable  horror  in  those  eyes  of  his  gave  him, 
at  times,  an  almost  unearthly  appearance.”  He  added :  “This 
reminds  me  of  what  Iviomi  says  in  Meredith’s  novel  :  ‘  I’ll  dance 
if  you  talk  of  dead  people,’  and  so  begins  to  dance  and  to  whoop 
at  the  pitch  of  her  voice.  I  suppose  both  had  the  same  reason 
for  this  force  of  fear  :  to  make  the  dead  people  hear.”  Then  he 
flashed  at  me  this  unforgettable  phrase  :  “Burton  had  the  jaw 
of  a  Devil  and  the  brow  of  a  God.” 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  I  suppose  by  way  of  persiflage 
in  regard  to  himself  and  Burton  :  “En  moi  vous  voyez  Les  Mal- 
heurs  de  la  Virtu,  en  lui  Les  Prosperites  du  Vice.”  In  any  case, 
it  is  to  entertain  Burton  w^hen  he  writes  :  “  I  have  in  hand  a 
scheme  of  mixed  verse  and  prose — a  sort  of  etude  fi  la  Balzac  phis 
the  poetry — which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  more  offensive  and 
objectionable  to  Britannia  than  anything  I  have  done  :  Leshia 
Brandon.  You  see  I  have  now  a  character  to  keep  up,  and  by 
the  grace  of  Cotytto  I  will.” 

Swunburne  began  Lesbia  Brandon  in  1859  ;  he  never  finished  it ; 
what  remains  of  it  consists  of  seventy-three  galleys,  numbered  25 
to  97,  besides  four  unprinted  chapters.  The  first,  “A  Character,” 
was  written  in  1864;  “An  Episode”  in  1866;  “Turris  Ebumea” 
in  1886 ;  “  La  Boheme  Dedoree  ”  must  have  been  wTitten  a  year 
or  two  later.  Mr.  Gosse  gives  a  vivid  description  of  Swinburne, 
who  was  living  in  13,  Great  James  Street,  and  who  was  never 
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weary  of  his  unfinished  novel,  reading  to  him  parts  of  two  chapters 
in  June,  1877.  “He  read  two  long  passages,  the  one  a  ride  over 
a  moorland  by  night,  the  other  the  death  of  his  heroine,  Lesbia 
Brandon.  After  reading  aloud  all  these  things  with  amazing 
violence,  he  seemed  quite  exhausted.”  It  is  possible  to  decipher 
a  few  sentences  from  two  pages  of  his  manuscript ;  first  in  “  Turris 
Eburnea.”  “  ‘  Above  the  sheet,  below  the  boudoir,’  said  the  sage. 
Her  ideal  was  marriage,  to  which  she  clung,  which  revealed  to 
astonished  and  admiring  friends  the  vitality  of  a  dubious  intellect 
within  her.  She  had  not  even  the  harlot’s  talent  of  discernment.” 
This  is  Leonora  Harley.  In  “La  Boheme  Dedoree”  we  read  : 
‘‘Two  nights  later  Herbert  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Linley  in¬ 
viting  him  to  a  .private  supper.  Feverish  from  the  contact  of 
Mariani  and  hungry  for  a  chance  of  service,  he  felt  not  unwilling 
to  win  a  little  respite  from  the  vexation  of  patience.  The  sage 
had  never  found  him  more  amenable  to  the  counsel  he  called 
reason.  Miss  Brandon  had  not  lately  crossed  his  ways.  Over 
their  evening  Leonora  Harley  guided  with  the  due  graces  of  her 
professional  art.  It  was  not  her  fault  if  she  could  not  help 
asking  her  younger  friend  when  he  had  last  met  a  darker  beauty  : 
she  had  seen  him  once  with  Lesbia.” 

III. 

In  1848  Burton  determined  to  pass  in  India  for  an  Oriental ; 
the  disguise  he  assumed  was  that  of  a  half- Arab,  half -Iranian , 
thousands  of  whom  can  be  met  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  He  set  out  on  his  first  pilgrimage  as  Mirza  Abdulla 
the  Bushiri,  as  a  huzzaz,  vendor  of  fine  linen,  muslins  and 
bijouterie ;  he  was  admitted  to  the  harems,  he  collected  the  in¬ 
formation  he  required  from  the  villagers ;  he  won  many  women’s 
hearts,  he  spent  his  evenings  in  the  Mosques;  and,  after  innumer¬ 
able  adventures,  he  wended  his  way  to  Mecca.  His  account  of 
this  adventure  is  thrilling.  The  first  cry  was  :  “Open  the  way 
for  the  Haji  who  would  enter  the  House  !  ”  Then  :  “Two  stout 
Meccans,  who  stood  below  the  door,  raised  me  in  their  arms, 
whilst  a  third  drew  me  from  above  into  the  building.  At  the 
entrance  I  was  accosted  by  a  youth  of  the  Benu  Shazban  family, 
the  true  blood  of  the  El  Hejaz.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  huge 
silver-gilt  padlock  of  the  Ka’abeh,  and  presently,  taking  his  seijt 
upon  a  kind  of  w'ooden  press  in  the  left  corner  of  the  hall,  he 
officially  inquired  my  mother-nation  and  other  particulars.  The 
replies  were  satisfactory,  and  the  boy  Mohammed  w^as  authori¬ 
tatively  ordered  to  conduct  me  round  the  building  and  to  recite 
the  prayers.  I  will  not  deny  that,  looking  at  the  windowless 
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walls,  the  ofi&cials  at  the  door,  and  a  crowd  of  excited  fanatics 
below — 

‘  And  the  place  death,  considering  who  I  was,’ 

my  feelings  were  those  of  the  trapped-rat  description,  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  immortal  nephew  of  his  uncle  Perez.  A  blunder 
a  hasty  action,  a  misjudged  word,  a  prayer  or  bow,  not  strictly 
the  right  shibboleth,  and  my  bones  would  have  whitened  the 
desert  sand.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  my  carefully  ob¬ 
serving  the  scene  during  our  long  prayer,  and  making  a  rough 
plan  wdth  a  pencil  upon  my  white  ihram” 

After  having  seen  the  howling  Dervishes  in  Scutari  in  Asia, 

I  can  imagine  Burton’s  excitement  when  in  Cairo  he  suddenly 
left  his  stolid  English  friends,  joined  in  the  shouting,  gesticulat¬ 
ing  circle,  and  behaved  as  if  to  the  manner  born  :  he  held  his 
diploma  as  a  master  Dervish.  In  Scutari  I  felt  the  contagion  of 
these  dancers,  where  the  brain  reels,  and  the  body  is  almost 
swept  into  the  orgy.  I  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  from 
keeping  back  the  woman  who  sat  beside  me  from  leaping  over 
the  barrier  and  joining  the  Dervishes.  In  these  I  felt  the 
ultimate,  because  the  most  animal,  the  most  irrational,  the  most 
insane,  form  of  Eastern  ecstasy.  It  gave  me  an  impression  of 
witchcraft;  one  might  have  been  in  Central  Africa,  or  in  some 
Saturnalia  of  barbarians. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Burton  always  gives  a  vivid  and 
virile  impression  of  his  adventures ;  yet,  as  I  have  said  before, 
something  is  lacking  in  his  prose ;  not  the  vital  heat,  but  the 
vision  of  what  is  equivalent  to  vital  heat.  I  have  before  me  a 
letter  sent  from  Hyderabad  by  Sarojini  Naidu,  who  says:  “All 
is  hot  and  fierce  and  passionate,  ardent  and  unashamed  in  its 
exulting  and  importunate  desire  for  life  and  love.  And,  do  you 
know,  the  scarlet  lilies  are  woven  petal  by  petal  from  my  heart’s 
blood,  those  quivering  little  birds  are  my  soul  made  incarnate 
music,  these  heavy  perfumes  are  my  emotions  dissolved  into 
aerial  essence,  this  flaming  blue  and  gold  sky  is  the  ‘Very  You’ 
that  part  of  me  that  incessantly  and  insolently,  yes,  and  a  little 
deliberately,  triumphs  over  that  other  part — a  thing  of  nerves 
and  tissues  that  suffers  and  cries  out,  and  that  must  die  to-morrow 
perhaps,  or  twenty  years  hence.”  In  these  sentences  the  whole 
passionate,  exotic  and  perfumed  East  flashes  before  me — a  vision 
of  delight  and  of  distresses — and,  as  it  were,  all  that  slumbers 
in  their  fiery  blood. 

“Not  the  fruit  of  experience,”  wrote  Walter  Pater,  “but  ex¬ 
perience  itself,  is  the  end.  A  counted  number  of  pulses  only  is 
given  us  of  a  variegated  dramatic  life.  To  burn  always  with  this 
hard,  gemlike  flame,  to  maintain  this  ecstasy,  is  success  in  life. 
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Alas,  how  few  lives  out  of  the  cloud-covered  multitude  of  exist¬ 
ences  have  burned  always  with  this  flame !  I  have  said  some¬ 
where  that  we  can  always,  in  this  world,  get  what  we  want  if 
we  will  it  intensely  enough.  So  few  people  succeed  greatly 
because  so  few  people  can  conceive  a  great  end,  and  work  towards 
that  without  tiring  and  without  deviating.  The  adventurer  of 
whom  I  am  writing  failed,  over  and  over  again,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  conceived  and  could  have  executed  great  ends  :  never 
by  his  own  fault,  always  by  the  fault  of  others, 

IV. 

Richard  Burton  dedicated  his  literal  version  of  the  epic  of 
Camoens  “To  the  Prince  of  the  Lyric  Poets  of  his  Day,  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.”  He  begins:  “My  dear  Swinburne,  accept 
the  unequal  exchange — my  brass  for  your  gold.  Your  Poems  and 
Ballads  began  to  teach  the  Philistine  what  might  there  is  in  the 
music  of  language,  and  what  marvel  of  lyric  inspiration,  far 
subtler  and  more  ethereal  than  poetry,  means  to  the  mind  of 
man.”  In  return  for  this  Swinburne  dedicated  to  him  Poems  and 
Ballads,  Second  Series.  “Inscribed  to  Eichard  F.  Burton  in 
redemption  of  an  old  pledge  and  in  recognition  of  a  friendship 
which  I  must  always  count  among  the  highest  honours  of  my 
life.” 

It  was  nine  years  before  then,  when  they  were  together  in  the 
South  of  France,  that  Swinburne  was  seized  by  a  severe  illness ; 
and,  as  he  assured  me,  it  was  Burton  who,  with  more  than  a 
woman’s  care  and  devotion,  restored  him  to  health.  The  pledge 
—it  was  not  the  covenant  sealed  betw’een  the  two  greatest,  the 
two  most  passionate,  lovers  in  the  wwld,  Iseult  and  Tristan,  on 
the  deck  of  that  ship  which  was  the  ship  of  Life,  the  ship  of 
Death,  in  the  mere  drinking  of  wine  out  of  a  flagon,  which,  being 
of  the  nature  of  a  most  sweet  poison,  consumed  their  limbs  and 
gave  intoxication  to  their  souls  and  to  their  bodies — but  a  pledge 
in  the  wine  Swinburne  and  Burton  drank  in  the  hot  sunshine  : — 

“  For  life’s  helm  rocks  to  windward  and  lee. 

And  time  is  as  wind,  and  as  waves  are  we, 

And  song  is  as  foam  that  the  sea-waves  fret, 

Though  the  thought  at  its  heart  should  be  deep  as  the  sea.” 

It  was  in  July,  1869,  that  Swinburne  joined  the  Burtons  and 
Mrs.  Sartoris  at  Vichy.  As  I  have  never  forgotten  Swinburne’s 
wonderful  stories  about  Burton — besides  those  on  Eossetti  and 
Mazzini — I  .find  in  a  letter  of  his  to  his  mother  words  he  might 
really  have  altered.  “If  you  had  seen  him,  when  the  heat  and 
the  climb  and  the  bothers  of  travelling  were  too  much  for  me — 
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in  the  very  hot  weather — helping,  waiting  on  me — going  out  to 
get  me  books  to  read  in  bed — and  alw’ays  kind,  thoughtful,  ready 
and  so  bright  and  fresh  that  nothing  but  a  lizard  (I  suppose  that 
is  the  most  insensible  thing  going)  could  have  resisted  his  in¬ 
fluence — I  feel  sure  you  would  like  him  (you  remember  you  said 
you  didn’t)  and  then — love  him,  as  I  do.  I  never  expect  to  see 
his  like  again — but  him  I  do  hope  to  see  again,  and  when  the 
time  comes  to  see  him  at  Damascus  as  H.B.M.  Consul.” 

They  travelled  in  carriages,  went  to  Clermont-Ferrand,  where 
Pascal  was  born  ;  then  to  Le  Puy-en-Velay.  In  1898  I  stayed 
with  the  Countess  De  la  Tour  in  the  Chateau  de  Chameane,  Puy 
de  Dome,  and  after  leaving  her  I  went  to  Puy-en-Velay.  I  hated 
it,  the  Burtons  did  not.  Stuck  like  a  limpet  on  a  rock,  the  main 
part  of  the  town  seems  to  be  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  hill  on 
w’hich  the  monstrous  statue  desecrates  the  sky.  At  night  I  saw 
its  gilt  crown  merge  into  a  star,  but  by  day  it  is  intolerably 
conspicuous,  and  at  last  comes  to  have  an  irrational  fascination, 
leading  one  to  the  very  corners  where  it  can  be  seen  best.  And 
always,  do  what  you  will,  you  cannot  get  away  from  this  statue. 
It  spoils  the  sky.  The  little  cloister,  with  its  ninth-century 
columns,  is  the  most  delightful  spot  in  Le  Puy ;  only  the  in¬ 
tolerable  statue  from  which  one  cannot  escape  showed  me  Nature 
and  humanity  playing  pranks  together,  at  their  old  game  of 
parodying  the  ideal.  This  is  Swinburne’s  comment  : — 

“  Set  far  between  the  ridged  and  foamless  waves 
Of  earth  more  fierce  and  fluctuant  than  the  sea, 

The  fearless  town  of  towers  that  hails  and  braves, 

The  heights  that  gild,  the  sun  that  brands  Le  Puy.” 

This  year  there  has  been  a  great  Pardon  at  Le  Puy.  I  have 
seen  several  pilgrimages,  in  Moscow,  for  instance,  at  Serjevo, 
which  is  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Troitsa  Monastery,  and  in 
these  people  there  was  no  fervour,  no  excitement,  but  a  dogged 
desire  of  doing  something  which  they  had’  set  out  to  do.  They 
were  mostly  women,  and  they  flung  themselves  down  on  the 
ground ;  they  lay  there  wdth  their  hands  on  their  bundles,  them¬ 
selves  like  big  bundles  of  rags.  How  different  a  crowd  from  this 
must  have  assembled  at  Le  Puy ;  made  so  famous  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago  by  the  visitations  of  Charlemagne  and  Saint^  Louis, 
who  left,  in  1254,  in  the  Cathedral  a  little  image  of  Honis  and 
Isis.  Then  there  was  Jeanne  d’Arc,  wdio  in  1429  sent  her  mother 
there  instead  of  herself,  being  much  too  busy  ;  she  was  on  the 
way  to  Orleans. 

As  it  is.  Our  Lady  gets  all  the  honours ;  only,  there  is  a  much 
older  Chapel  of  Saint  Michael,  which  is  perched  on  the  sheer 
edge  of  a  rock ;  it  is  perhaps  more  original  than  any  in  France, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Bonizel  in  Avignon. 
When  I  stood  there  and  looked  down  from  that  great  height  I 
remembered — but  with  what  a  difference  ! — Montserrat  in  Spain, 
where  the  monastery  seemed  a  part  of  the  mountain ;  and  from 
this  narrow  ledge  between  earth  and  heaven,  a  mere  foothold  on 
a  great  rock,  I  looked  up  only  at  sheer  peaks,  and  down  only 
into  veiled  chasms,  or  over  mountainous  walls  to  a  great  plain, 
ridged  as  if  the  naked  ribs  of  the  earth  were  laid  bare. 


I  have  been  assured,  by  many  who  knew  him,  that  Eichard 
Burton  had  a  vocabulary  which  was  one  of  his  inventions;  a 
shameless  one — as  shameless  as  the  vocabularies  invented  by  Paul 
Verlaine  and  by  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  which  are  as  vivid 
to  me  as  when  I  heard  their  utterance.  These  shared  with 
Villiers  de  Isle-Adam  that  sardonic  humour  which  is  not  so  much 
satire  as  the  revenge  of  beauty  on  ugliness,  the  persecution  of 
the  ugly  :  the  only  laughter  of  our  generation  which  is  as  funda¬ 
mental  as  that  of  Eabelais  and  of  Swift.  Burton,  who  had  much 
the  same  contempt  for  women  that  Baudelaire  imagined  he  had, 
only  with  that  fixed  stare  of  his  that  disconcerted  them,  did  all 
that  with  deliberate  malice.  There  was  almost  nothing  in  this 
world  that  he  had  not  done,  exulted  in,  gloried  in.  Like  Villiers, 
he  could  not  pardon  stupidity ;  to  both  it  w’as  incomprehensible ; 
both  saw  that  stupidity  is  more  criminal  than  even  vice,  if  only 
because  stupidity  is  incurable,  if  only  because  vice  is  curable. 
Burton,  who  found  the  Arabs,  in  their  delicate  depravity,  ironical 
—irony  being  their  breath  of  life — might  have  said  with  Villiers  : 
"L’Esprit  du  Sik:le,  ne  I’oublions  pas,  est  aux  machines.” 

Every  individual  face  has  as  many  different  expressions  as 
the  soul  behind  it  has  moods ;  therefore,  the  artist’s  business  is' 
to  create  on  paper,  or  on  his  canvas,  the  image  which  was  none 
of  these,  but  wdiich  those  helped  to  make  in  his  owm  soul.  I 
see,  as  it  were,  surge  before  me  an  image  of  Swinburne  in  his 
youth,  when,  with  his  passionate  and  pale  face,  with  its  masses 
of  fiery  hair,  he  has  almost  the  aspect  of  Ucello’s  Galeazzo  Mala- 
testa.  Burton’s  face  has  no  actual  beauty  in  it ;  it  reveals  a 
tremendous  animalism,  an  air  of  repressed  ferocity,  a  devilish 
fascination.  There  is  almost  a  tortured  magnificence  in  this  huge 
head,  tragic  and  painful,  with  its  mouth  that  aches  with  desire, 
with  those  dilated  nostrils  that  drink  in  I  know  not  what  strange 
perfumes. 


Arthur  Symons. 
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The  sounding  of  various  alarums,  excursions,  and  retreats  indicates 
the  confusion  into  which  the  organisation  of  party  politics  has  now 
fallen.  No  one  seems  to  know  decidedly  whom  to  follow  or  in  what 
direction.  There  is  confusion  of  leaders,  confusion  of  policies,  con¬ 
fusion  of  groupings;  the  only  certainty  seems  to  be  that  the  present 
situation  is  quite  unstable  and  cannot  very  much  longer  endure.  For 
some  time  this  fact  has  been  dimly  realised  by  certain  sections  of 
the  Government’s  supporters;  hence  the  abortive  attempt  at  the 
“  fusion  ”  of  the  Coalition  into  a  single  party  under  a  single  leader. 
But  it  required  the  elections  in  Westminster  and  East  Hertfordshire 
to  loose  the  floodgates  of  protest  and  suggestion.  The  anti-waste 
movement  is  the  result  of  the  strangest  medley  of  influences  and 
tendencies.  In  large  part  it  is  a  purely  Conservative  movement  in 
the  direction  of  Tory  independence  of  the  Coalition.  That  is,  I  think, 
its  main  party  significance,  and  it  is  as  that  that  the  leaders  of 
Conservatism  seem  to  regard  it.  Its  negative  policy  has  an  essen¬ 
tially  Tory  complexion.  It  objects  to  expenditure  on  social  reform, 
on  education  and  public  health,  though  no  economic  teaching  is 
needed  to  show  that  money  wisely  and  efficiently  spent  on  such 
services  yields  a  large  return  to  the  community.  But  it  is  silent 
about  the  vast  waste  of  the  Irish  war  and  almost  so  about  the  still 
vaster  sums  spent  on  armaments  for  other  purposes.  It  is  at  least 
odd  that  a  leader  of  the  party  of  public  economy  should  openly  scoS 
at  the  League  of  Nations,  in  view  of  our  recent  experience  of  the 
crippling  costliness  even  of  the  most  victorious  war. 


Although,  therefore,  the  Anti-waste  party  has  polled  thousands  of 
votes  among  non -Tory  people  who  are  anxious  to  strike,  however 
blindly,  at  the  authority  that  taxes  them  so  heavily;  and  although  it 
appears  to  have  the  Harmsworth  benison,  this  party  is  for  practical 
purposes  a  Unionist  revolt  against  the  Coalition.  The  seats  it  has 
won  have  been  the  safe  Tory  seats,  for  which  Liberal  and  Labour 
candidates  have  made  either  a  forlorn  bid  or  no  bid  at  all.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  it  is  quite  ineffective.  Even  its  leadership  seems 
to  be  elusive,  for,  whereas  I  had  always  understood  that  Mr.  Bottom- 
ley  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  group,  I  was  informed 
through  the  medium  of  the  literature  of  its  successful  candidate  in 
Westminster  that  Mr.  Esmond  Harmsworth  occupied  that  position. 
The  serious  threat  to  Coalition  Unionism  is  that  the  Anti-wastrels 
may  extend  their  raids  to  the  seats  where  the  Liberal  or  Labour 
parties  are  a  serious  factor.  A  very  large  number  of  those  must  be 
lost  in  any  event;  others  will  probably  be  held  owing  to  the  splitting 
of  the  Opposition  vote  unless  the  Government  vote  is  also  split.  At 
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present  the  probabilities  appear  to  me  to  be  as  follows.  Practically 
every  Coalition  Liberal  seat  is  doomed;  I  feel  confident  that,  even 
if  it  wishes  to  do  so,  the  ofi&cial  Unionist  caucus  will  be  quite  imable 
to  prevent  anti-waste  candidates  being  run  against  Coalition  Liberals 
in  almost  every  constituency  now  held  by  them.  It  is  less  likely 
that  the  invasion  will  extend  to  the  seats  held  by  Unionists,  but  held 
precariously.  There  can,  however,  be  no  certainty  about  that;  the 
public  outcry  which  will  almost  certainly  follow  the  inevitable  insol¬ 
vency  of  the  Government  at  the  end  of  this  financial  year  may  well 
provoke  the  hoisting  of  the  Anti-waste  standard  almost  everywhere. 
In  any  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Coalition  cannot  be  held  together 
if  all  the  Coalition  Liberals  are  opposed  by  unofl&cial  UniMiists 
whereas  the  Coalition  Unionists  are  allowed  a  comparative 
immunity. 

It  is  not  for  nothing,  therefore,  that  the  Observer  has  been  giving 
the  Coalition  only  six  more  months  of  life,  and  that  the  Spectator 
has  been  criticising  tbe  Liberal  connection.  The  Coalition  has 
hurriedly  begun  to  take  stock  of  its  position.  Its  Liberal  wing  has 
been  lunching  with  the  Independents  to  discuss  reunion  under  a 
common  leader.  There  has  been  talk  of  a  Unionist  conspiracy 
against  the  Prime  Minister,  or  against  his  Liberal  following,  which 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing.  Lord  Salisbury  has  openly  demanded 
the  secession  of  the  Unionist  Party  from  the  Coalition,  to  govern  as 
a  single  party  if  it  can,  at  all  events  to  fight  under  its  own  unquar¬ 
tered  standard.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  position  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  uncertainty  as  to  who  should 
carry  that  standard.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  hardly  the  man  to  lead  the 
party  on  so  heroic  a  quest,  and  the  names  of  many  other  leaders 
have  been  discussed,  among  them  those  of  Lord  Birkenhead,  Lord 
Salisburv’^  himself.  Lord  Derby,  and  Mr.  Churchill.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  there  is  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  return  to  political 
life.  -Unfortunately  for  Lord  Salisbury’s  scheme  there  is  the  most 
complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  views  of  these  various  paladins  of 
Unionism.  It  is  one  thing  for  them  to  work  together  in  more  or 
less  of  harmony  imder  Mr.  Lloyd  George;  it  is  another  for  them  to 
combine  for  an  alternative  purpose. 


Equally  uncertain  is  the  future  attitude  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself.  The  .approaching  demise  of  Coalition  Liberalism  places 
him  in  a  position  of  acute  difi&culty,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
will  solve  other  people’s  difficulties  for  them  by  responding  to  the 
friendly  request  that  he  should  take  six  months’  holiday.  He  prob¬ 
ably  realises  by  this  time  that  his  anti-Labour  speeches  have  fallen 
rather  flat,  even  in  Unionist  circles.  The  social  policy  of  Conser¬ 
vatism  needs  a  little  more  tactful  expression  than  he  succeeded  in 
giving  it.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  ofl&cial  Unionist  Press 
that  he  intends  to  combine  the  anti- Socialist  cry  wdth  another  that 
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is  anti-Irish,  and  so  to  confound  the  Anti-wastrels  by  bringing  upc® 
them  the  charge  that  they  threaten  to  surrender  the  fort  to  Bol¬ 
shevism  and  rebellion.  This  suggestion  gained  probability  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  known  to  be,  at  the  time  of  the  King’s  visit  to 
Belfast,  a  hard  struggle  in  the  Cabinet  between  the  pacific  and  the 
coercionist  parties  in  things  Irish.  The  speeches  of  Lord  Birkenhead 
and  of  Sir  Laming  Worthington-Evans,  on  the  day  before  the  Ulster 
Parliament  was  opened,  were  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  victory 
of  the  coercionists,  but  on  the  following  Sunday  the  whole  matter 
was  once  more  plunged  in  doubt  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  .letter  to 
Mr.  de  Valera. 


Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  appeal  for  peaceful  discussion  of  the 
Irish  situation,  it  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  not 
yet  committed  himself  to  coercion  as  an  election  policy.  Nor  do  I 
think  he  will  commit  himself  until  he  is  obliged  and  until  the  last 
moment.  Positive  prophecy  as  to  the  date  of  the  next  General 
Election  and  as  to  its  issues  is  bound  to  be  unfruitful,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  negative  assertions  which  may  be  made  with  some  degree 
of  confidence.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  Mr,  Lloyd  George  can 
have  any  future  on  the  left  wing  of  politics.  Too  many  hard  blows 
have  been  dealt,  not  only  at  persons  but  at  principles,  for  that  to 
happen.  So  far  as  Labour  is  concerned,  he  has  burned  his  boats 
and  is  now  regarded  as  the  arch-enemy.  Nor  can  Liberalism  find 
any  place  for  the  man  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  last  twelve 
months  of  military  government  in  Ireland,  or  who  has  shown  again 
and  again,  by  his  attitude  towards  Free  Trade  and  other  questions, 
that  the  principles  of  Liberalism  have  little  meaning  for  him. 
Liberalism  is  at  the  moment  a  weakened  force  in  the  politics  of  the 
country;  it  has  lost  adherents  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  There 
remains  to  it  one  asset  which  it  w’ould  be  suicidal  to  gamble  with, 
and  that  is  the  possession  of  a  body  of  doctrine  which  has  exercised, 
and  must  still  exercise,  a  vast  influence  on  the  country’s  history. 
Labour  has  inherited  some,  but  not  by  any  means  all  of  it.  Of 
those  who  still  call  themselves  Liberals  there  are  a  considerable 
proportion  who  say,  and  say  openly,  that  they  would  sever  all 
connection  wdth  the  party  if  it  came  again  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
leadership.  They  would  rather  take  themselves  and  their  beliefs  into 
another  camp,  even  though  they  w^ere  to  be  but  a  small  leavening 
influence  within  it. 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  cannot  move  to  the 
left,  and  that  the  Unionists  will  be  compelled  to  absorb  such  as  they 
can  of  the  Coalition  Liberals  and  to  part  company  with  the  remainder. 
If  the  Prime  Minister  wishes  to  become  the  leader  of  a  purely 
Unionist  Party  he  will  probably  be  able  to  do  so,  and  on  better 
terms  than  some  of  his  Unionist  critics  imagine.  For  while  he  cannot 
much  longer  maintain  the  Coalition,  he  retains  the  power  of  irretriev- 
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*  ably  breaking  not  only  it,  but  the  parties  of  which  it  is  composed. 
If  the  recent  by-elections  have  proved  nothing  else,  they  have  proved 

>  how  flimsy  a  thing  party  allegiance  in  the  constituencies  has  become, 

>  and  the  Unionists,  in  my  opinion,  simply  cannot  afford  to  incur  the 

(  hostilitv  of  the  Prime  Minister.  However  small  the  number  of 

1  actual  politicians  who  stick  to  him,  his  influence  in  the  constituen- 

>  cies  would  be  enough  to  wreck  the  prospects  of  the  Unionists  if  they 
forced  him  to  fight  against  them.  As  things  are  at  present,  there 
are  really  five  parties  competing  for  electoral  support — Anti-waste, 
Coalition  Unionist,  Coalition  Liberal,  Liberal,  and  Labour.  The 
efforts  they  can  put  forward,  and  their  prospects  of  success,  depend, 
so  far  as  the  first  three  are  concerned,  mainly  on  the  time  and  the 
nature  of  the  election.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  it  cannot 
much  longer  be  delayed.  Some  people  think  that  the  Anti-waste 
successes  have  indefinitely  postponed  a  General  Election;  I  should 
rather  think  that  they  have  made  such  a  contest  much  more  probable 
before  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  The  time  when  the  next  Budget 
looms  over  the  horizon  must  be  one  of  very  gloomy  reckonings. 
The  accounts  are  almost  certain  not  to  balance,  borrowing  will  be 
necessary  to  pay  om:  way  and  to  meet  our  liabilities  for  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  The  next  Budget  itself  will  be  a  most  difficult 
proposition  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  face.  These 
circumstances  must  tend  to  turn  the  Anti-waste  revolt  from  a  storm 
in  the  Tory  teacup  into  a  national  tempest,  strong  and  uncontrol¬ 
lable.  The  Government  has  therefore  the  strongest  possible  motive 
for  fighting  before  that  situation  arises,  and  for  fighting,  if  possible, 
on  some  issue  which  will  throw  the  question  of  finance  into  the 
background.  Hence  no  doubt  the  suggestion  of  an  Irish  election. 
That  we  may  still  have  if  the  Irish  leaders  make  things  easy  for  the 
Government.  Otherwise  it  wmuld  be  a  dangerous  expedient,  for 
unoflBcial  influences  like  those  of  the  Chinches  have  been  stirred  by 
the  reprisals  policy  into  hostility  to  the  Government,  to  its  leader’s 
obvious  irritation.  Though  the  number  of  votes  they  could  actually 
sway  on  such  an  issue  may  be  small,  it  might  well  be  sufficient,  at  a 
time  of  general  disgruntlement  with  the  administration  for  a  whole 
host  of  differing  reasons,  to  imperil  the  success  of  that  particular 
rallying  cry. 


The  Coalition  threatens  to  end  by  achieving  the  exact  opposite  of 
its  declared  aims.  Instead  of  maintaining  for  the  support  of  the 
administration  at  a  time  of  great  national  difficulty  a  Parliament  with 
a  large  and  solid  majority,  it  threatens  to  plunge  us  into  a  period  of 
muddled  politics  and  most  unstable  government.  The  next  elec¬ 
tion,  with  so  many  different  parties  conflicting  for  votes  on  an  out¬ 
worn  system  suitable  only  when  there  were  but  two  clear-cut  parties, 
may  w'ell  result  in  a  House  of  Commons  made  up  of  those  groups  in 
varying  proportions,  which  will  give  consistent  support  to  no  Govern¬ 
ment  whatever.  If  in  many  constituencies  there  are  four  candidates 
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it  will  be  impossible  to  forecast  the  result  at  all.  One’s  only  hope 
is  that  such  a  Parliament  elected  in  such  a  manner  would  be  driven 
to  adopt  some  system  of  proportional  representation  and  then  to  end 
its  own  existence.  Otherwise  the  sane  political  government  of  the 
country  will  be  at  an  end,  and  politics  will  become  a  heady  and 
ridiculous  gamble.  Until  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the  Anti-waste 
Party  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  the  present  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  look  kindly  on  proportional  representation,  for  any 
such  device  would  deprive  it  of  the  advantage  it  derives  from  the 
splitting  of  the  opposition  vote.  Now  that  all  votes  threaten  to  be 
split  and  that  the  party  system  threatens  to  collapse  altogether,  it 
may  be  that  the  Coalition  will  come  to  reconsider  its  position. 


Before  leaving  this  survey  of  the  political  situation  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  side,  there  is  one  other  point  of  view,  held  by  some  Conserva¬ 
tives,  that  needs  attention.  These  do  not  seriously  believe  that  the 
present  Conservative  domination  can  be  long  maintained.  They 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  best  course  for  the  present  majority  is 
not  to  seek  about  for  a  good  tactical  opportunity  for  an  appeal  to  the 
country,  but  to  make  the  utmost  possible  use  of  the  opportunities 
presented  by  their  present  predominance  to  insure  themselves  against 
future  defeat.  In  a  word,  they  would  incur  all  the  disadvantages  of 
postponing  the  election,  face  the  practical  certainty  of  defeat 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  hence,  and  devote  the  respite  of  time 
they  would  thus  gain  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  power  of  the  Upper 
House.  Once  entrenched  in  a  second  chamber  with  a  real  power 
of  veto,  they  would  risk  the  opening  of  the  floodgates  to  the  Labour 
and  Radical  torrent.  Such  a  course  would  make  an  opposition 
victory  at  the  polls  almost  certain,  whatever  the  disadvantages  to 
which  the  voting  system  exposed  the  Labour  and  Liberal  Parties, 
for  the  country  long  ago  made  up  its  mind  about  the  demerits  of  a 
system  which  made  liberalising  reform  well-nigh  impossible  and  gave 
the  realities  of  power  only  to  a  Conservative  Government.  To  many 
Conservatives,  however,  this  insurance  is  worth  the  small  difference 
between  the  probability  and  the  possibility  of  electoral  defeat.  Mr. 
Chsunberlain  has  just  annoimced  that  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  will  be  the  principal  business  of  the  next  session,  that  is  of  the 
session  of  next  year.  If  there  is  to  be  a  “  next  year  ”  of  the  present 
Parliament,  his  promise  will  very  likely  be  fulfilled.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  a  line  of  strategy  entirely  different  from  those  previously 
discussed,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country’s  interest  it 
would  be  inordinately  dangerous.  I,  for  one,  simply  do  not  know 
what  answer  it  would  be  possible  to  make  to  the  direct  actionist  if 
it  became  impossible  to  point  out  that  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  could  always  prevail  in  a  constitutional  manner.  The  danger 
of  such  a  policy,  however,  is  unfortunately  no  reason  for  believing 
that  it  will  not  be  adopted. 
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Conservatism  has,  and  always  will  have,  an  important  part  to  play 
in  our  political  life.  In  spite  of  certain  obvious  selfishnesses  and 
limitations  from  which  other  parties  also  suffer,  it  does  stand  for 
definite  principles  of  safety  and  continuity,  and  the  people  turn  to  it 
in  consequence  when  they  feel  that  those  principles  are  in  danger. 
The  stability  of  our  constitutional  system,  however,  depends  on  the 
electorate’s  possession  of  a  free  choice  between  at  least  two  possible 
Governments.  A  Government  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of  is  a  tyranny, 
whether  it  be  maintained  by  bayonets  or  by  skilful  manipulation  of 
the  political  machinery.  The  Coalition  was  in  its  origin  an  attempt 
to  set  up  just  such  a  Government.  Its  policy  has  been  inconsistent 
and  timid,  but  it  has,  up  to  the  present  moment,  succeeded  in 
sitting  on  the  safety  valve.  If  it  could  do  little  else  it  could  always 
argue  that  it  was  essential  to  keep  certain  other  people  out.  The 
desirability  of  getting  the  other  side  out  is  a  good  enough  cry  for  an 
Opposition,  but  the  reverse  of  that  cry  is  not  sufficient  reason  for 
the  permanent  maintenance  in  power  of  a  Government.  The  result 
of  this  sitting  on  the  safety  valve  is  to  make  of  opposition  an  explo¬ 
sive  instead  of  a  motive  force.  Direct  action  was  one  of  the  earliest 
results,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  national  common  sense  that  we 
survived  that  danger.  Now  the  danger  is  the  disruption  of  our  party 
system  into  small  and  ineffective  pieces.  The  way  back  to  orderly 
and  efficient  administration  is  to  be  found,  not  by  a  search  for  effec¬ 
tive  Conservative  war  cries,  still  less  by  an  entrenchment  of  Con¬ 
servatism  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  only  by  a  return  to  the  old 
theory  of  party  government,  which  gave  popular  discontent  with  any 
existing  administration  a  ready  outlet.  Even  with  four  parties 
instead  of  two,  that  theory  can  still  be  applied  in  a  modified  form,  if 
we  resort  to  proportional  representation.  The  change  may  cause 
us  some  loss  of  stability  in  government,  but  we  shall  gain  from  it  a 
Parliament  which  will  much  more  accurately  reflect  the  positive 
political  will  of  the  electorate. 


Any  discussion  of  the  future  development  of  the  political  situation 
must  of  necessity  be  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  course  likely  to  be 
taken  by  the  Coalition  parties  and  their  leaders.  They  possess  the 
initiative,  and  can  to  some  extent,  though  to  a  constantly  lessening 
one,  choose  their  time  and  their  course.  The  most  regrettable  feature 
of  the  situation,  from  the  progressive  point  of  view,  is  that  the 
Opposition  parties  show  no  sign  of  ability  or  of  readiness  to  seize 
the  opportunities  that  the  threatened  disintegration  of  the  Coalition 
offers  them.  The  next  election  ought  to  result  in  a  Government  of 
the  Left.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  desire  of 
a  majority  of  voters.  Such  an  administration  would  of^er  them 
economy  of  the  only  real  and  far-reaching  kind,  namely,  that  which 
can  be  secured  by  a  pacific  foreign  and  imperial  policy,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  vast  saving  upon  armaments.  It  would  relieve  them  of  the 
grave  moral  disgrace  of  the  present  terrorisation  of  Ireland,  and  thus 
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pave  the  way  to  that  better  understanding  with  America  which  is 
essential  to  the  Empire.  It  would  prevent  big  business  interests 
from  tampering  with  our  fiscal  system  to  their  own  private  benefit 
and  to  the  pecuniary  loss  of  everyone  else.  In  industrial  disputes  it 
would  be  able  to  act  as  an  authority  definitely  representing  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  nob  only  a  certain  special  and  numerically  small  class 
within  it. 

However  much  the  electors  may  desire  such  a  change  of  govern¬ 
ment,  there  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  no  sort  of  certainty  that 
they  will  get  it.  If  as  many  as  four  parties,  none  of  which  is  likely 
individually  to  be  strong  enough  to  form  an  administration,  conflict 
for  the  electors’  votes,  a  candidate  who  can  poll  as  much  as  a  third 
of  those  votes  may  easily  be  returned.  The  Opposition  should 
remember,  moreover,  that  its  opponents  will  be  able  to  choose  their 
own  ground,  and  that  the  Anti-waste  guerillas  may  come  to  heel 
again  if  they  have  reason  seriously  to  fear  a  Conserv'ative  debacle. 
Labour  professes  in  public  to  think  that  it  has  a  chance  of  complete 
victory,  though  in  private  those  who  know'  most  about  its  affairs 
generally  confess  to  a  different  opinion.  It  certainly  remains  at  the 
present  moment  the  only  party  whose  machine  can  count  on  the 
unswerving  loyalty  of  its  nonnal  following.  The  Communist  wing  is 
negligible,  and  the  main  body  of  the  party  constantly  gains  adherents. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  hope  for  an  absolute  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  in  the  immediate  future.  Too  many  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  present  administration,  w'hile  they  sympathise  with  its 
social  outlook  and  recognise  that  society  must  be  run  in  the  interests 
of  that  vast  majority  of  it  which  has  to  work  for  its  living,  are  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  Labour  Party  on  two  grounds.  One  is  that  its  leaders  are 
inexperienced,  and  that  they  are  hampered  by  outside  ties.  To  be 
quite  frank,  the  public  does  not  want  to  be  governed  by  a  body  of 
men  each  of  whom  owes  his  principal  allegiance  to  a  trade  union 
which  has  specialised  interests  of  its  ow'n.  It  will  tolerate  that  no 
more  than  it  w'ould  tolerate  the  rule  of  a  selection  of  representatives 
of  the  biggest  banks  and  of  the  biggest  industrial  companies.  Enough 
is  known  of  the  inner  working  of  the  party  for  it  to  be  manifest  to 
everyone  that  the  unions  retain  a  rigid  control  of  it.  They  monopolise 
the  safe  seats  for  their  officials,  and  expect  many  of  the  members  to 
perform  a  dual  function.  Of  such  stuff  a  strong  Cabinet  cannot  be 
made. 

The  other  reason  for  the  public  shyness  of  the  Labour  Party  is 
the  fear  that  it  might  go  too  far  and  too  fast.  The  reverse  would 
in  my  opinion  actually  happen;  a  Labour  Government  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  be  timid  and  disunited.  The  fact  of  that  fear, 
however,  remains,  and  there  are  unfortunately  a  whole  host  of  Labour 
zealots  who  are  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  give  point  to  it  by  their 
speeches  and  writings.  For  this  reason  it  is  far  easier  for  Labour  to 
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win  a  by-election,  or  even  a  whole  series  of  by-elections,  than  to 
win  a  General  Election.  It  is  one  thing  to  elect  a  single  Labour 
candidate  as  a  protest  against  this  or  that  action  of  the  present 
Government;  it  is  quite  another  to  put  a  Labour  Government  actually 
in  office.  Though  it  is  certain  to  come  back  from  the  polls  much 
gtron^er — in  numbers,  but  not  necessarily  in  effectiveness — than  it 
is  at  pres^^'^  I  think  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  be  able,  with  the  split 
vote  to  help  him,  to  prevent  the  election  of  anything  approaching  a 
clear  Labour  majority.  As  for  the  more  distant  future,  to  which 
many  Labour  politicians  seem  to  be  ready  to  defer  their  hopes,  no 
(me  can  say  what  the  circumstances  will  be,  or  what  the  state  of  the 
Labour  Party.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  delay  must  be  fatal 
to  nuiny  of  the  causes  Labour  has  at  heart,  for  another  five  years 
of  the  present  sort  of  government  will  see  many  things  done  which 
cannot  be  undone,  or  which  can  only  be  undone  by  the  expenditure- 
of  all  the  energy  which  might  be  devoted  to  more  useful  work. 

Yet  at  the  present  moment  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  look  for  that 
Labour-Radical  alliance  which  must,  in  existing  circumstances,  sweep 
the  country-  at  the  polls.  The  fault  is  generally  laid  at  the  door  of 
Labour,  but  it  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  little  more  equally  divided. 
The  practical  difficulties  come  from  the  Labour  side.  Even  if  the 
leaders  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  said  so  openly,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  persuade  the  exceedingly  independent  local  organisations  to  observe 
any  arrangements  made  in  London.  The  local  Labour  branches 
desire  all  or  nothing,  and  believe,  as  I  think  quite  mistakenly,  that 
all  is  within  their  grasp.  On  the  other  hand.  Liberals  in  their 
speeches  do  not  show  sufficient  realisation  of  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  ideal  that  is  upheld  by  the  Labour  movement,  in  spite  of  its 
crudities  and  its  shortsightedness  in  some  directions.  Labour  is  out 
for  a  veiy  different  world  and  a  very  much  better  world,  and  it  is 
essential  that  Liberals  should  make  it  clear  that  they  share  the 
Labour  ideal  of  fundamental  equality,  and  differ  from  Labour, 
where  they  differ  at  all,  only  about  details  concerning  the  methods 
by  which,  and  the  pace  at  which,  the  requisite  changes  are  to  be 
made.  Even  as  things  are,  the  wide  measure  of  agreement  between 
the  two  parties  on  Ireland,  foreign  policy,  the  supremacy  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  necessity  of  electoral  reform,  agreement  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  them  with  work  enough  in  common  for  many  sessions, 
should  be  great  enough  to  ensure  their  co-operation  in  such  a  crisis 
as  that  which  faces  them  to-day.  The  political  sense  we  are  supposed 
to  possess  as  a  nation  must  surely  have  deserted  us  if  we  cannot 
find  a  way  out  of  the  maze  in  which  at  present  we  helplessly 
wander. 


H.  B.  Usher. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  June  the  following  statement  is  made  wi 
p.  963:  — 

“  The  Fabian  Socialists  supply  the  revolutionary  elements  with 
facts  and  figures,  with  articles  and  speeches.  The  front  page  of  the 
Workers’  Dreadnought  of  April  23rd,  for  instance,  is  monopolised  by 
an  article,  ‘  Mining  as  a  Sweated  Trade,’  by  Sir  Leo  Chiozza 
Money.” 

I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  this.  I  have  never  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Workers’  Dreadnought.  The  article  you  refer  to,  if 
printed  as  you  state — I  have  not  seen  it — must  have  been  lifted  from 
another  paper  without  my  permission. 

The  fomenters  of  revolution,  I  may  add,  are  not  the  evolutionary 
Fabian  Socialists,  but  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  who  break  faith 
with  the  wwkers,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Sankey  Commission  and  of 
the  Agricultural  Wages  Board. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Leo  Chiozza  Money. 


*j^*The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


